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PREFACE 

An examination of this volume* will at once make it 
evident that it was not prepared for use with students who 
have specialized in organic and biological chemistry. The 
object in view was rather such a }>resentatioii of th(‘- subject- 
matter related to human nutrition as would be more or less 
adapted to popular use, but particAilarly to instruction fd 
students with moderate scientific acquirements, whether in 
colleges, secondary schools, sliort courses, schools of domestic 
science, or correspondence schools. The reliable knowledge} 
bearing on the nutrition of man is mainly to be found in 
elaborate works on physiology and jdiysiological chemistry, 
the contents of which are not generally available. Mons 
over, the highly tOAihiiical facts are usually not centered 
around a philosophy of living. The aim here has been to 
show the adjustment of this knowledge to a rational system 
of nutrition without insisting upon adherence to technical 
details that are not feasible in the ordinary administration 
of the family dietary. 

It is needless to state that the author makes no claim 
to having written on his own authority, but, on the other 
hand, he has relied upon the c()nclusions of those authorities 
and investigators whose sound scholarship in this field 
of knowledge is unquestioned. The following literature 
is that which has mainly been considered: 

V 



vi Preface 

Metabolism and Practical Medicine, Von Noorden ; trans- 
lated by J. Walker Hall. 

Textbook of Physiological Chemistry, Abderhalden ; 
translated by William T. Hall. 

The Science of Nutrition, Lusk. 

A Textbook of Physiological Chemistry, Hammersten; 
translated by Mendel. 

Der Kindes Enahrung, Czerny and Keller. 

Chemistry of Food and Niitrition, Sherman. 

Foods and their Adulteration, Wiley. 

Physiological Economy in Nutrition, Chittenden. 

Textbook of Physiology, Howell. 

Textbook of Physiological and Pathological Chemistry, 
Bunge. 

The publications on human nutrition of the Office of 
Experiment Stations. 

l^ape^s by J)r. L. B. Mendel. 

Generous acknowledgment should be made to Lea & 
Febiger, Philadelphia, Pa., for }>crmission to use the excel- 
lent cuts from Anatomy and I'hysiology for Nurses by 
Kiinber. 

W. H. JORDAN. 


New York AoHi<’ur.TUR4i. Exckrimekt Station, 
Geneva, N.Y., October 21, IbH. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN NUTRITION 




PEINCIPLES OF HUMAN NUTRITION 


CHAPTER I 

THE PLANT AS THE SOURCE OF HUMAN 
SUSTENANCE 

The vegetable world sustains a fundamental relation to 
man^s physical being. Plant life is the medium through 
which the inorganic substances of the soil and air are 
made available to the uses of the human organism; and 
so it is with the materials and activiti(‘s of plants that 
we must begin a study of the basal facts of human nutrition. 

1. The plant stores food substance. — The first step 
toward supplying man with food is taken when the 
farmer drops seed into the warm earth. As soon as 
the young rootlets from a germinating seed come in 
contact with the soil, and the first leaves reach the 
air, assimilative growth begins. During the hours of 
sunlight, matter is constantly gathered in an invisible way, 
which, after transformation into various compounds, is 
added to the enlarging tissues of the plant. This con- 
tinues, perhaps for a season, until the stalk of grain has 
reached its full height and has attained the ultimate 
object of its existence in the production of seed. The 
farmer carries to the field a few pounds of seed, and he 
returns to his storehouses laden with tons of new material, 
perhaps hay, perhaps grain. PVom somewhere, in some 
way, the plant has gathered various substances, often no 
less than ten thousand pound per acre in a single year, and 

. 3 



4 Principles of Human Nutrition 

has manufactured them into forms that are nutritively 
useful to man. 

2. The plant stores energy, — Plant life not only 
builds tissue : it storas enerfo'^, as we may easily discover. 
The farmer^s hoy learns this when he feels the hot glow 
of the fire that is fed by forest wood. The wood disap- 
pears, but he is warmed by the radiant heat. It has oc- 
curred that when fuel was sc*ar(;e and costly and grain 
was abundant and cheap, the Western, farmer has burned 
his com. As with the wood, the materials which were 
collected from the soil and air were dispersed in invisible 
forms during the combustion which liberated the heat 
energy, except a small heap of ashes on the hearth. 

3. Relation of plant substance to animal life. — But 
ordinarily, the substance of farm crops is f)roduced, not 
for fuel but for food purposes, and in this use of vegetable 
matter we come in contact with a set of phenomena 
equally complex and equally important and interesting to 
those of its growth. The child gradually attains a man’s 
stature. What is the source of tliis added tissue? It is 
plant substance which in otluT combinations was collected 
from soil and air. The child eats his daily food and makes 
his daily gain of tissue. If his food W(‘re withdrawn, his 
body would waste, and in limt* death would ensue. We, 
therefore, cannot resist tht^ conclusion that the bones, 
blood, and flesh of the human body are derived from food. 

The plant docs more than to supply building material 
for the animaP body, lor the living organism is kept warm. 
No matter how cold the surrounding atmosphere, we find 

' Man 18 an animal, and the nutritiv*' procegst^s of his body are similar 
to those in all other higher animal organisms. the mechanism being different. 



The Plant as the Source of Human Sustenance 6 

by the use of a thermometer that in health man’s tempera- 
ture remains at about 0S.4° F. with^not over one degree 
normal variation. Just as the Western farmer obtained 
heat by burning corn in tiie fireplace, so do human beings 
maintain their body temperature at the necessary degree 
by consuming food to be burned. The combustion is not 
so rapid as occurs in the fireplace, but the chemical changes 
are the same, only more slowly carried on. 

Food not only builds man’s body and warms it, — it 
furnishes it with motive power. The energy which the 
plant acquires during its time of growth through vital 
processes is transformed in part into motion. Man is a 
living mechanism, a combination of muscles and levers 
which arc moved, not by means of a spontaneous internal 
generation of energy, but through a supply from without, 
the energy stored in the plant. 

If we use the plant for fuel, we get heat alone; if it is 
consumed as food, we get heat, motion, and the i>ro(luction 
of body tissue. In the first instance, the plant substance, 
except the mineral portion, is wholly brokini up into 
simpler compounds which escape in unseen gaseous forms, 
the liberated energy becoming manifest as heat. If the 
plant is used by man as food, a greatly varying proportion 
of its dry matter is retained to form his body substance, 
and the remaining part suffers oxidation, largely into the 
same compounds that are carried away by the draft from 
the fire on the hearth, with an acc()m]>anying lil)eration 
of energy that manifests itself in motion and heat. As a 
result, there is built a living organism that is warmed to 
a temperature generally much above that of the surround- 
ing air, and which is the seat of complex internal activities 
and is capable of performing external work. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS INVOLVED IN 
THE NUTRITION OF THE HUMAN BODY 

The facts which arc fundamentally necessary to a broad 
understanding of human nutrition pertain, first of all, to 
the materials out of which vegetable and animal tissues 
ar(j couHtruc^ted. It is important to know both what these 
are and what arc their sources. 

4 . Number of elements involved. — \bout seventy 
substances are now ]>eliev(‘d to be chemical eh^ments, 
t.e., substanc‘(?s that cannot be resolved into two or more 
simplt^r OIK'S, and of which, so far as known, all forms of 
matter are composed, the varii'ty of their combinations 
being almost infinite. It is remarkable that comparatively 
few of th('8(' fundamental su!)starK*es — alx>ut one-fifth 
— are intimately related to the growth of plants; and 
those that occupy a proniiiK'iit pla<‘e in human nutrition 
are even less in numla*r. It is nci^essary to mention only 
fifteen elenuaits in this coai;jection, some of which are of 
minor importance: carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
sulfur, phosphorus, chlorim', silicon, fluorine, potassium, 
sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, manganese. 

5. Sources of elements. — x\t ordinary temperatures, 
four of these, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine, 
are gases, and the remaining ones are solids. Four are 
constant and important ingredients of the atmosphere; 

6 
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viz., carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and they 
also exist in the soil in gases, as well as in combination in 
liquids and solids; the other eleven, though sometimes 
present in the air in minute quantities, are found to Jio 
appreciable extent except as fixed compounds in water and 
in the crust of the earth, or in plants and animals. Nearly 
all of these elementary substances are absolutely essen- 
tial to man^s existence. From the standpoint of necessity, 
they are, therefore, nearly all of equal value ; but if we take 
into consideration the relative ease and abundance of 
the suppl}^, certain ones rise to a position of supreme 
importance. 

A, The Elements and their Sources 

6 . Carbon. — This is a familiar substan(;(^ in common 
life. Anthracite coal and (;harcoal are^ exami)les of impure 
carbon. Graphite in lead pencils is also carbon, and so 
are diamonds. When wood chars or food is burruTl in an 
overheated oven, the partially decomposed materials be- 
come black, revealing the presences of carbon, the other 
elements with which it was associated being driven out. 

An immense quantity of carl)on exists in the air, com- 
bined with oxygen as carbcRt: dioxid or carbonic acid gas. 
The average proportion by vreight of this compound in the 
atmosphere is statcjd to be .06 per cent, and as the weight 
of a column of air one inch square is fifteen pounds, it 
follows that over every acre of land there is 26.2 tons of 
carbon dioxid, or 7.7 tons of carl)ou. As we know^ that 
plants draw their supply of tliis element from the atmos- 
phere, and as vegetable tissue is its only source to animal 
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life, we are able to assert, with confidence, that the carbon 
in the tissues of the human body was once floating in space. 

A long time ago, Boussingault determined the average 
yearly amount of carlx)n which was withdrawn from the 
air by the crops grown on a particular field during a period 
of five years, and found it to be 4615 pounds. This is no 
more than is acquin'd by a large crop of maize. As a 
matter of fact, plants, as well as animals, contain a larger 
proportion of this el(‘ment than of any other, and the 
amount of this substance which enters into the processes 
of growth and decay in the veg(‘table and animal king- 
doms is almost b(‘yond comprehension. It is natural 
to wonder whether tlie atmospheric supply is equal to the 
demand. Any anxietic's we may have concerning this 
should be removt'd by learning that during many years 
the percentage of atmospheric carbon has not changed 
appreciably. The proc(vsses of decay on the earth’s sur- 
face, the combustion of wood and coal as fuel and of car- 
bon compounds by animal life, are n‘turning carl)on to the 
air as ra|>idly as it is l)eing withdrawn. This is the round 
travehul, — from the air to the plant, from the plant to 
the animal, and from th(» animal back to the air, — a 
cyclein which this (‘lemcTit has been moving since life began, 
and in which it will continue to movt' vso long as life exists. 

7. Oxygen. — This elemfuit is, next to carbon, the most 
abundant component of vegetable and animal tissues, and 
it stands second to none in its relation to the vital processes 
of nearly all forms of life. It is not a substance with which 
we are familiar by sight, because we ordinarily come in 
contact with it as a transparent, colorless gas. We live 
and move in it, for it is an important and uniformly abun- 
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dant constituent of the atmosphere. The air is over 
one-fifth oxygen by volume, the proportion by weight being 
slightly larger. More than twenty-one million iwunds 
of this element are corifained in tlie air above a single 
acre of land, a quantity which remains remarkably con- 
stant, and which is surprisingly uniform over the entire 
surface of the globe. While it is being continuously with- 
drawn from the air for the uses of life and to maintain fuel 
combustion and processes of decay, it is, like carbon, con- 
tinuously returned. 

Vast quantities of oxygen are also contained in water, as 
this compound, which fills the ocean and lakes, and is 
abundant in the crust of the earth, is nearly 89 per cent 
oxygen. It is (,‘stimfited also that the solids in the crust 
of the earth are one-half oxygen. That whitdi enters 
directly into the uses of animal life is, however, chiefly 
that which is derived from tlic atmosj)her(» and water. 

Not a plant grows or animal livens excepting througli the 
circulation of oxygen, during which it passes into fixed 
combinations and back again trO the fr(H^ form. Man 
uses the free oxygen in breathing and returns it to the 
air in part combined with carbon as carbon dioxid. This 
compound the plant appropriates, ntaining th(‘ carbon 
for its tissues and giving back the uncombined oxygen 
to the atmosphere to 1)0 again used by animal \iU*, All 
decay and many other chemical chang(\s njquire the pres- 
ence of this element. What we speak of as fire is due to 
its union with the elements of the fuel. 

Oxygen bears an indispensable relation to the mechanical 
forces that man now (jrnploys, for it is the agent which 
maintains combustion in the furnaces of our industries. 
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All the activities of life are intimately related to it. When 
a plant grows, oxygen is tom from its union with other 
elements by the dominating power of the sun^s rays, and 
energy is stored in vegetable tissue. When this tissue is 
used as food, the oxygen returns to its former combinations 
through the opportunities offered by the vital processes 
of the animal, and the hidden forces of the plant 
compounds are thus manifested in a variety of ways. 
Human toil is sustained by the energy thus stored and 
lilxjrated. 

8 . Hydrogen. — This element, which, in a free state, 
is the lightest known gas, is found abundantly in nature 
only in cornhimition with other elements. The minute 
quantiti(*s which exist in the air are due to volcanic action 
and possibly to decay under certain conditions. As a 
manufac^tun^d product, it has an import.ant use in produc- 
ing intens(* heat and in filling balloons. Hydrogen con- 
stitut(*s about one-ninth of water by weight, and is found 
in a large number of soil compounds. It is an essential 
constituent of vc^getable and animal tissues, although it 
exists in tlw^ compounds of living organisms in a much 
smaller projKiiilon than carlx)n or oxygen. Plants obtain 
it largely from water, and it is furnished to the animal 
l>ody in water and in other eomiK>uuds. 

9. Nitrogen. — Probably no element has Ix^en given 
more att.(‘Ution in its r«*latious to human nutrition than 
has nitrogen as such and in its compounds. Like oxygen, 
it is an invisible, tasteless, and odorless gas which forms 
in the free state a large part of the earth's atmosphere. 
The air has bt'en considered to l>e approximately* 77 per 
cent free nitrogen by weight, but the discovery of the new 
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element, argon, which has heretofore passed as nitrogen, 
will slightly modify previous determinations. 

Nowhere outside of the air, in the tissues of living 
organisms, and in certain mineral deposits, does nitrogen 
exist in any form in comparatively large quantities. The 
soil spaces contain it, and it is taken into solution in small 
proportions by all natural waters. It is found in the min- 
eral, as well as organic, compounds of the soil, but in quan- 
tities which seem insignificant as compared with other 
elements, such as oxygen and silicon. Few agricultural 
soils contain over one-half of one per cent of combined 
nitrogen. Minute quantities of its compounds exist in 
the atmosphere, which are being constantly carried to the 
soil in rain-water anc! as constantly replaced by the am- 
monia from decomposing animal and vegetable matter 
and by the products of the oxidation of nitrogen through 
electrical action and combustion. Notwithstanding this 
comparatively small supply of nitrogen compounds, they 
play a prominent part in human nutrition both commer- 
cially and physiologically. 

Nitiogen compounds are especially important because 
the available supply is often dangerously near the demand, 
or even below it. The nitrogen found in the air is inert for 
animal uses, and is ignored by a large majority of plants. 
Much of that in the soil is also unavailable. Moreover, 
its immediately useful compounds on the farm are con- 
stantly subject to loss, — first by processes of fermenta- 
tion, such as those in manures, which the farmer cannot 
wholly prevent, and second by soil losses which are to some 
extent beyond control. Many of the commercial products 
of the farm also carry away much nitrogen. The sources 
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of supply to balance this outgo are the nitric acid and 
ammonia of the rainfall, the free nitrogen captured by 
legumes, and whatever comes from purchased fertilizers 
and foods. These facts relate primarily to plant produc-. 
tion, but they also sustain an essentia) relation to the 
maintenance of human life, and cannot he ignored in a 
discussion of the physical problems that relate to human 
welfare. 

Physiologically, the nitrogen compounds stand in the 
front rank. They are necessary building material for the 
fundamental tissues of the animal, and are intimately 
related to the prominent chemical changes that are in- 
volved in growth and in the maintenance of life. It is safe 
to assert, too, that variations of these compounds in the 
food may have an important influence on health and the 
character of the body structure. 

As a result of these conditions which relate to the supply 
of useful nitrogen and to its important r6Ie, we find that 
it has assumed a prominent place in commerce. For these 
reasons, the control, even though only partial, which the 
farmer may now assume over the income and outgo of the 
nitrogen compounds valuable to agriculture is a triumph 
of modern science and an important feature of national 
economics. 

10. Sulfur is a common and familiar substance. As 
an element it is not widely distributed in nature, but its 
compounds are found in all soils and natural waters, and 
in all the higher forms of animal and vegetable life. We 
know it os ‘‘ brimstone ** when fused in sticks, and as 

flowers of sulfur” when sublimed in a finely divided 
form. Its most common commercial compounds are sul- 
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furic acid and the sulfates of potash, soda, lime, and 
magnesia. This element is an essential part of some of 
the most important animal tissues, and is supplied in food 
in the form of the sulfates and in its protein combina- 
tions. 

11. Phosphorus occupies an important place among 
the elements of nutrition. In the uncombined form it 
does not exist in nature, as that found in laboratories is 
produced only by chemical means. Its compounds are 
found everywhere. The phosphates of calcium and mag- 
nesium are widely distributed in soils, and large deposits 
of calcium phosphate are known, from which is obtained 
the crude phosphatic rock that serves as a basis for the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers. All foods in their 
natural forms contain phosphorus, combined in certain 
fats and nitrogen compounds which stand in close relation 
to the vital processes. It is distributed in the flesh of man 
and, combined with calcium and oxygen, constitutes a 
large part of bone. 

12. Chlorine, which is a constituent of common salt, 
is essential to human nutrition. At ordinary temperatures 
it is, in the free state, a greenish-colored, disagreeable gas. 
When combined with hydrogen, it forms hydrochloric acid, 
a compound which is necessary to the digestion of food. 

, 13. Potassium, combined with oxygen and hydrogen, 
gives us the caustic potash of the market. The ashes of 
all plants contain this element, a familiar illustration of 
this fact being the potassium carbonate leached from wood 
ashes by hot water in the old-fashioned way of making 
soft soap. The saleratus formerly used in bread-making 
was a potassium compound. This element is found in 
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the flesh of animals, mostly in the form of the phosphate, 
and is abundantly supplied for the purposes of nutrition 
by dietaries that are not too largely made up of artificially 
treated foods. 

14. Sodium is the basal element of common salt (sodium 
chloride) ; and this is alx)ut the only sodium compound we 
need to mention, for this is the one that serves almost 
wholly as a source of this element to human food. Sodium 
plays an important part in the digestion of food, because 
it is the basis of certain bile salts and is concerned in other 
ways in the digestive processes. 

16. Calcium, when united with oxygen, forms lime, 
which is one of our commonest commercial articles. Large 
masses of lime rock, or calcium carbonate, exist in many 
parts of the earth’s surface, and every soil contains more 
or less of lime compounds. As compounds of this element 
are always found in plants and in the milk of all animals, 
a mixed diet of unmodified vegetable and animal foods 
nearly always furnishes a supply sufficient to meet the 
demands of animal life. The growing child makes a 
generous use of lime, because in union with phosphoric 
acid it is the chief building material of the bony frame- 
work. A deficiency of food lime is sure to cause abnormal 
development of the bony structures. 

16. Iron, one of the elements of living organisms, needs 
no description, because its common properties are familiar 
to every one. Iron rust and iron ore are oxides of this 
element, and when the oxygen is removed from these, we 
have the bright gray metal of commerce. Though taken 
up by plants and animals in small quantities only, iron 
is absolutely essential to their growth and welfare, but 
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because of its abundance the imperative character of the 
demand is never realizinl in ordinary experience. It is 
intimately related to the life processes of the hiunan 
organism. 

B . Proportions op the Elements in Plants and 
Animals 

The facts which have been reviewed concerning the 
elements out of which the tissues of plants and animals 
are built are properly supplemented by a statement of the 
proportions in which these are found in living organisms. 
This information is necessary to an understanding of the 
relations of supply and demand which exist between the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms and the raw materials 
of the inorganic world. 

17, In plants. — It is estimated by a German scientist, 
Knop, that if all the species of the vegetable kingdom, 
exclusive of the fungi, were fused into oik^ mass, the ulti- 
mate composition of the dry matter of this mixture would 


be the following : — 

TABLE I % 

Carbon 45.0 

Oxygen 42.0 

Hydrogen 6.5 

Nitrogen 1.5 

Mineral compounds (ash) 5.0 


The composition of various plant substances used as 
human food shows considerable variations from these 
average figures. 

Carbon constitutes a larger proportion of the dry sub- 
stance of plants than any other element, and there is cer- 
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taialy no species that is an exception to this rule. Oxygen 
stw^ next in order, followed by hydrogen, and then nitro- 
gen. It is an important fact in the economy of nature that 
those elements which, on the average, make up 93.5 per 
cent of the dry matter of plants have as their main source 
either the atmosphere or water. Only a small percentage 
of the dry matter of food plants is drawn from the dry 
matter of the soil, and it is this part of plant substance which 
is economically important to those engaged in the produc- 
tion of human food. 

The elements of the ash vary somewhat in different 
plants or parts of plants. For illustration, their propor- 
tions in the dry matter of several kinds of plant substance 
that enters into the human diet are given in this connec- 
tion : — 

TABLE II 


Ash Elements Cereal Grains and Vegetables^ 



1 
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Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 
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Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Ont i 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Potassium . 

.51 

.30 

.40 

1.25 

1.89 

1.08 

1.93 

2.27 ; 

2.18 

Sodium . . 

.029 

.012 

.039 

.029 

.08 

.86 1 

1.14 

4.32 

.053 

Calcium . . 

.043 

.023 

.08 

.129 

.07 

.44 

.77 

1.40 

.39 

Magnesium . 

.14 

.135 

.134 

.16 

.112 

.14 

.13 

.63 

.163 

Iron . . . 

.017 

.008 

.026 

.012 

.029 

.038 

.144 

.38 

.038 

Phosphorus . 

.41 

.29 

.35 

.62 i 

.28 

.31 

.343 

.74 

.412 

Sulfur . . 

.0032 

.0044 

.022 

.049 

.099 

.14 

.19 

.45 

.101 

Silicon . . 

.018 

.014 . 

.57 

.011 

,036 

.06 

.031 

.35, 

.036 

Chlorine . .* 

.006 1 

.013 1 

Lo29 

.0651 

i 

.131 1 

.25 j 

.66 

1.02 j 

.183 


I Calculated from Wolffs ** Aschen Analysen.** 
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18 . In animals. — We are not ignorant of the propor- 
tions of the chemical elements in the bodies of our larger 
animalS) including man. Lawes and Gilbert, of England, 
and the Maine Experiment Station, in this country, have 
made analyses of the entire bodies, or nearly so, of steers 
and other domestic animals. These results, combined 
with our knowledge of the constitution of the compounds 
of the animal tissues, enable us to calculate very closely 
the proportions of carbon and other elements in the entire 
body of man and bovines ; — 


TABLE III 



Man 

Pat Ox. 

La WEB AND ’ 
Oir.BKBT 

Two Steers, 
2-yr. Old. 
Maine Station 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Carbon 

63.1 

03.0 

60.0 

Oxygen 

20.2 

13.8 

14.1 

Hydrogen 

9.9 

9.4 

9.0 

Nitrogen 

2.5 

5.0 

1 5.8 

Mineral compounds (ash) 

4.3 

8.8 

11.1 


As the proportion of carbon is much larger in the fats 
than in the other compounds of the animal body, it is easy 
to see that the ultimate composition of the ox would vary 
with his condition, whether lean or very fat. The figures 
given suffice to show, however, that animals, like plants, 
contain much more of carbon than of any other element, 
and that the quantities of the remaining elements stand 
in the same order in the plant and in the animal*, the strik- 
ing differences being the greater proportion of oxygen in 
c 
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the former and of carbon and nitrogen in the latter. The 
plant and animal are alike, therefore, in consisting chiefly 
of those elements which are derived from air and water. 
Carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen constitute from 83 to 86 
per cent of the bodies of fat oxen and steers, raw materials 
which nature supplies without cost, leaving less than one- 
sixth of the animal body to be built from elements derived 
from the soil that have, in part, a commercial value for 
crop production, which is the fundamental consideration 
in the production of human food. 

19. Ash elements in animal body. — In order to com- 
pare the plant and animal, it is desirable to consider the 
elements found in the ash or mineral portion of the animal 
body. We will return for this information to the analysis 
of a fat ox made by Lawes and Gilbert. These investiga- 
tors found that the ash, constituting 8.8 per cent of the dry 
substance of the entire body, was made up as follows, the 
mineral or inorganic constituents of the human body being 
given for comparison : — 

TABLE IV 



Ox 

Humak 

BOi»T 


P«r Cent 

Pw Cent 

Phosphorus 

1.5a 

1.13 

Calcium 

2.80 

2.60 

Potassium 

0.26 

0.12 

Sodium 

0.20 

0,10 

Magnesium 

0.07 

0.07 

Oxygen, combined with the above . . . 

3.29 


Silicon, sulfur 

0.65 

0.14 


8.80 
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Of the elements other than oxygen which appear in 
the ash, phosphorus and calcium take a leading place 
as to quantity, although sulfur, potassium, and sodium 
are essential, even if present in relatively small 
amounts. 



CHAPTER III 


THE COMPOUNDS OF HUMAN NUTRI- 
TION 

The human body consists primarily of elements, but we 
ordinarily regard it as made up of compounds. These are 
groups of elements united in such fixed and constant pro- 
portions that they have as uniform properties, under given 
conditions, as the elements themselves. In discussing the 
composition and uses of human foods and their relation 
to the structure, composition, and activities of man as an 
organism, we refer chiefly to the compounds of carbon 
rather than to carbon itself. To be sure, the investigator 
of the problems of nutrition often conducts his researches 
and formulates his conclusions with reference to the ele- 
ments, but when the information he secures reaches the 
language of practice, we speak of proteins, carbohydratfe, 
and fats. Commerce recognizes these compounds, also. 
It is necessary, therefore, for the student of human nutri- 
tion, whether as a scientist or ^^s one who wpuld thor- 
oughly understand dietetics, to become well informed 
alx)ut those substances that in variou.s proportions form 
the organized structure of plants, and that furnish not 
only the energies that are manifested by animal life, but 
all the maU^rials out of which animal tissues are built. 

A. Classes of Matter 

Before passing to a consideration in detail of the prox- 
imate constitutions of plants and animals, it is desirable 

20 
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to reach a clear understanding of certain broad divisions 
into which we classify all matter, either living or dead, 
which has been organized by the vital forces of the various 
forms of life. 

20. Combustible and non-combustible. — One of the 
most common and familiar phenomena of the physical 
world is the destruction of vegetable or animal matter by 
combustion, with the result that only a small portion of ' 
the original material is left behind in visible and solid 
forms. Fuel, such as wood or coal, is largely consumed 
when ignited, and we have as a residue the ashes. If we 
incinerate hay, com, or wheat, we get the same result. 
The gradual decomposition of exi)osed dead vegetable 
or animal matter that occurs in warm weather is a process 
essentially similar to the combustion of fuel, only more 
prolonged. In view these facts, it is customary to clas- 
sify all the tissues of plants and animals into the com- 
bustible and incombustible portions, the former being 
that part of the ignited or decayed su})8tance which dis- 
appears in the air as gases, and the latter the residue or 
ash. It should be well understood that combustion does 
not involve a loss of matter; only a change into other 
forms. If we were to collect the gases which pass off from 
a stick of wood that is burned, consisting mostly of car- 
bon dioxid, vapor of water, ammonia, and, perhaps, cer- 
tain other compounds of nitrogen, we would find that their 
total weight, plus that of the ash residue, is even greater 
than that of the dry wood, because the carbon and the 
hydrogen of the wood have taken to themselves from the 
air, during the combustion, an increased amount of oxygen. 
The carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen of the plant 
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or animal tissue belong mainly to the combustible por- 
tion, although two of these elements are found in the ash 
compounds. The remainder of the fifteen elements pre- 
viously named are supposed to appear wholly in the ash. 

The relation in quantity of the combustible and incom- 
bustible parts of vegetable and animal dry matter and the 
wide variations in the proportions are illustrated below : — 


TABLE V 


Potato tubers 

Combusti- 

ble 

Per Cent 

95.5 

Non- 

COMHUSTIBLB 

(Ash) 

Per Cent 

4.5 

Maize kernel 

98.3 

1.7 

Wh«jat kernel 

98.0 

2.0 

Oat kernel 

96.9 

3.1 

Field bean 

96.4 

3.6 

Cucumber 

86.8 

13.2 

Spinach . . . . " 

83.6 

16.4 

Rhubarb 

85.6 

14.4 

Body of fat ox ! 

91.2 

8.8 


The significance of these facts is, that the chemical 
change which we call combustion is one of the pheno^iena 
of human nutrition. Substances which may suffer cither 
slow or rapid oxidation outside the human organism may 
undergo complete or partial combustion within this or- 
ganism ; or, stated in another way, the part of the plant 
which ** burns up in the fireplace or crucible is the part 
which in general undergoes the same change within the 
human organism in so far as the food is digested. 

21. Organic and inorganic. — The terms combustible 
and incombustible are less used, perhaps, than two others, 
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which represent practically the same divisions of plant or 
animal substance ; viz., organic ami inorganic. In chem- 
ical literature, the portion of a plant or animal which 
suffers combustion is called the orgimic, and the ash is 
known as the inorganic or mineral part. Thfee terms are 
evidently based upon the erroneous assumption that the 
compounds which burn and break up into simpler ones 
are peculiarly those which sustain necessary and vital 
relations to life, and arc formed only through the functions 
of living organisms. As a matter of fact, many of these 
so-called organic compounds have b(*en synthesized (built 
up) artificially, and while the dry substance of the plant 
is organized chiefly by building up compounds of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, an :l nitrogen, which suffer combustion, 
compounds of sulfur, phosphorus, chlorine, potassium, 
sodium, and calcium are also constant and essential con- 
stituents of the juices and tissues of the plant and animal ; 
and, although the latter elerac'nts may finally wholly 
appear in the incombustible part or ash, they have, 
nevertheless, sustained in other combinations important 
relations to nutrition and growth. It is true, however, 
thatHhe portion of a food material which is commonly 
spoken of as organic embraces tho.se compounds that fur- 
nish practically all the energy which is utilized by animal 
life and much the larger part of the building material. 

B . The Groups or Classes into which the Com- 
pounds IN Plants and Animal Life are Divided 

The known compounds that l)elong to life in all its 
forms are of great number and variety, and doubtless many 
are yet to be discovered. These sustain important rela- 
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tions to human needs, some serving as food, some as 
medicine, and some in the arts. It is fortunate that com- 
paratively few must be considered in discussing the science 
of human nutrition. Moreover, it is convenient that the 
compounds which play a leading part in human nutrition 
are designated, especially for practical purposes, in classes 
rather than singly, even though this custom tends to more 
or less looseness of expression and definition. 

The same classification is used for the compounds of 
both the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and they are 
now divided into the following general groups : — 

Water 

Ash (mineral compounds) 

Proteins (nitrogenous compounds) 

Carbohydrates 
Pats (or oils) 

In this instance, accuracy is sacrificed to convenience. 
The class names have come to be regarded, more or less, as 
representing entities having fixed })roperties and functions, 
whereas each chiss contains numerous compounds differ- 
ing widely in their characteristics and in their nutritive 
value and office. Moreover, these terms have a variable 
significance as used under different conditions. No one of 
them except water uniformly represents just the same mix- 
ture of compounds when app)lied to foods of unlike source. 

22. Distribution of elements in the classes of com- 
pounds. — Before passing to a detailed description of 
these compounds, singly or in groups, it will be well to 
gain a clear understanding of the relation which the fifteen 
elements previously mentioned sustain to these classes of 



substances. 

di^lay. 


All vegetable 
or animal 
matter 
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This can be seen most readily by a tabular 


Water . . . (Oxygen 
I Hydrogen 


Incombustible 
or inorganic 
matter 


Ash 


Oxygen 
Sulfur 
Chlorine 
Phosphorus 
Silicon, Flu- 
orine 
Calcium 
Magnesium 
Iron 

Manganese 

Potassium 

Sodium 


Proteins and 
non-proteins 


Combustible 
or organic 
matter 


* Carbon 
Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Sulfur 

(generally) 
Phosphorus 
(sometimes) 
Iron (in a few 
cases) 


Carbohydrates, 
fats, acids . 


Carbon 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen 


The ash, which, on the average, constitutes about one- 
twentieth of the plant, and never more than one-tenth 
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af the animal, may contain thirteen of the fifteen elements, 
while the larger proportion of living matter consists mostly 
of the compounds of three or four elements, in no case of 
more than six or seven. From this point of view, it be- 
comes strikingly evident that the dominant elements of life, 
quantity alone considered, are those derived from the air ? 
and water. 

Water 

Water fills a very important place in human nutrition. 
It is everywhere present, generally in some useful way. 
All plant substance, all animal tissue, foods, and nearly 
all the material things with which man comes in contact 
in his daily life are made up of more or less water, or are 
associated with it. Sometimes this is very evident, as 
vnth green plants or juicy fruits. It is not so evident with 
wheat, flour, and corn meal. If, however, we submit 
almost any substance, no matter how dry it may appear, ^ 
ejccept, perhaps, glass and metals, to the heat of an oven at ^ 
100° C., we find that a material loss of weight occurs; and . 
if we so arrange that whatever is driven off is first drawn 
through some substance that entirely' absorbs the water 
which has been vaporized, we learn that the decrease in 
weight is nearly all accounted for by the water thus col- 
lected. 

23. Determination of water, — This fact suggests to 
us the chemist’s way of deU*rmining the proportion of 
water which any particular material contains. He weighs 
out a certain amount of the substance and then keeps it 
in an oven at 212° F. for five hours, perhaps, after which 
it is reweighed. The difference in the two weights, or the 
loss, is assumed to be all water, and the percentage in the 
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original substance is easily calculated. That portion of 
the material which is left behind after the water is evap- 
orated we call the dry substancej or water-free substance. 

24. Hygroscopic water. — Water is associated with 
plant and animal tissues in two ways, hygroscopically and 
physiologically. It is easy to illustrate the former way by 
an object lesson. If an ounce of corn meal were to be 
dried in an oven as described, it would, as stated, lose in 
weight. If it were subsequently allowed to remain ex- 
posed in the open air, it would return quite or nearly to 
its original weight. The loss would be . due to water 
driven out, and the gain to water absorbed from the at- 
mosphere, which we call hygroscopic moisture. 

All solids attract inv>isture up to a certain proportion, 
which varies with the substance and with the atmos- 
pheric conditions that prevail. The surfaces of the par- 
ticles of matter are ordinarily covered with a thin film of 
water which is thicker on a cold, wet day than on a warm, 
dry day; and so certain foods, when exposed to the air, 
weigh less at one time than at another, ))ecause the per- 
centage of hygroscopic water varies. An equilibrium 
will always be established between the attraction of a 
substance for moisture and the tension of the vapor of 
water in the surrounding air, which accounts for the effect 
of temperature and of the degree to wliich the air is sat- 
urated with water vapor. As all substances do not have 
the same attraction for moisture, tliercfore, under similar 
atmospheric conditions, one food may retain more water 
than another. 

25. Physiological water. — Water that is held physio- 
logically is that which is a constant and essential part of 
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living organisms, in which relation it is necessary to life 
and performs certain important functions. These func- 
tions are of three kinds : (1) The presence of water in the 
tissues of plants and animals gives them more or less 
firmness or rigidity combined with elasticity; (2) water 
acts as a food solvent; (3) water is the great carrier of 
food materials and of waste products from one part to 
another of the vegetable or animal organism. 

26. Water in living plants. — Water constitutes a large 
proportion of the weight of all living plants, especially 
during the period of active growth. The cured hay, as 
any farmer's boy know^s, weighs much less than did the 
green grass when it was cut, and this loss in wxught is due 
almost wholly to evaporation of water froni the tissues of 
the plant under the influence of the sun and wind. This 
water, which is contained in the tubes and inter-cellular 
spaces of the stalk orleaf, is exactly the same chemical com- 
pound as pure water found anywliere else, and has no 
more value for food, excepting that it is pure and is not 
subject to tluj (H)ntaini nation which sometimes occurs in 
streams and w(‘lls. There is no such thing as the so-called 
“ natural " water of plants which has a peculiar nutritive 
value or function. Vegetation water should be distin- 
guished from sap or plant juice. ^Sap is more than water ; 
it is water holding in solution certain substances such as 
sugars and mineral salts. When the plant is dried, these 
soluble compounds do not pass off, l>ut remain behind as 
part of the dry matter. 

27. Proportion of water varies. — The proportion of 
water in plants varies greatly in different species, and in 
some species according to the stage of growth or the sur- 
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rounding conditions. These facts have more importance 
than is generally recognized, because the food value of 
vegetable substances is influonced hy th(‘ proportion of 
dry matter. It is always necessary to know the percen- 
tage of water in vegetables and fruits before we can esti- 
mate their worth as food. 

The variations in water content of the living tissues of 
different species of plants or parts of plants, as well as its 
large proportion, is well illustrated by the following aver- 
age figures : — 

TABLE VI 

Water in Green Veqetableb 

Pur Cent 


Asparagus 04.0 

Cabbage 90.5 

Green peas 78.1 

Lima beans 68.5 

Onions 87.6 

Pumpkin 03.4 

Potatoes (tuber) 78.9 

String beans 87.2 

Sweet-potatoes 71.1 

Tomatoes 96.0 

Turnips 89,4 


28 . Much water in immature plants. — Immature 
plants contain more water than older or mature ones. 
Young pasture gra-ss is more larg<^ly water than the same 
plants would be after the seed is formed. This fact is 
consistent with the very rapid transference of building 
material during the active stages of growth. Analyses 
of samples of timothy grass cut at the Maine State College 
in 1879, and at the Pennsylvania State College in 1881, 
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show the marked influence of the stage of growth upon 
the water content of the living plant : — 

TABLE VII 


Maine State College 
Percentage of Water 

. . . 78.7 

. . . 71.9 

. . . 65.2 

. . . 63.3 



Pennsylvania State College 


F^crcentugo of Water 


Highly Manured 

No Manure 

Cut June 6, heads just appearing . . 

79.7 

76.5 

Cut June 23, just beginning to bloom 

69.7 

m.i 

Cut July 5, somewhat past full bloom 

61.4 

60.0 


What is true of timothy is probably true of all vege- 
tables in the perfectly fresh state. 

28. Effect of soil moisture. — The proportion of water 
in plants is influenced by the lack or excess of soil moisture. 
The soil, and not the atmosphere, is the source of supply of 
vegetation water, which, taken up by the roots, traverses 
the plant and passes into the atmosphere through the 
leaves. If the supply is abundant, the tissues are con- 
stantly fully charged, but if, by reason of drought, the soil 
becomes very dry, the outgo of water by evaporation may 
exceed the income. What farmer has not seen his com 
with rolled leaves during an August drought ! The vege- 
tation water had fallen below the normal, or below what 


Nearly headed out 
In full blossom . 
Out of blossom . 
Nearly ripe . . 
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was necessary to maintain the tissues in their usual con- 
dition of rigidity. 

30. Water in dry foods. — The proportion of moisture 
in flour, meal, and other food materials has much to do 
with their preservation in a sound condition. New grains 
when packed in large masses are subject to fermentations, 
which injure their quality and diminish their food value. 
This is due to the fact that sufficient moisture is present 
to allow the growth of low forms of life with certain at- 
tendant chemical changes. Food materials containing 20 
per cent or more of water, when stored in large quantitie^s 
or in closed vessels, arc almost certain to heat and 
become musty or moldy, always involving a loss of 
nutritive value. It is well if the moisture in flour 
and other stored cereal preparations does not exceed 
10 or 12 per cent. 

81. Water in the animal. — Water is an important and 
abundant constituent of animal organisms, from the lowest 
to the highest forms. The blood, which is one-twentieth 
or more of the weight of the human body is approximately 
four-fifths water. The soft tissues of farm animals have \ 
been found to contain from 44 per cent to 75 per cent, 
according to the species and conditions of the animal. 
The most extensive and complete analysis so far made of 
the entire bodies of animals were performed by Lawes and 
Gilbert at Rothamsted, England. In this country four 
steers were analyzed at the Maine Experiment Station, 
and in the study of human nutrition problems many de- 
terminations of water have l)een made of parts of the car- 
casses of bovines, swine, sheep, poultry, and game. The 
figures are as follows : — 
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TABLE VIII ^ 

Water in JSntire Boi>T 

Pbb Cent 

OXt well*fed> Lawes and Gilbert 66.2 

Ox* half fat, Lawesi and Gilbert' . 59.0 

Ox, fat, Lawes and Gilbert 49.5 

Steer, 17 months old, medium fat, M.E.S 59.0 

Steer, 17 months old, medium fat, M.E.S 56.3 

Steer, 27 months old, fat, M.E.S 51.9 

Steer, 27 months old, fat, M.E.S 52.2 

Calf, fat, Lawes and Gilbert . . ^ 64.6 

Sheep, lean, Lawes and Gilbert 67.5 

Sheep, well-fed, Lawes and Gilbert 63.2 

Sheep, half fat, Lawes and Gilbert 58.9 

Sheep, fat, Lawes and Gilbert 50.9 

Sheep, very fat, Lawes and Gilbert 43.3 

Swine, well-fed, Lawes and Gilbert 57.9 

Swine, fat, Ijawes and Gilbert 43.9 

Chieken, flesh 74.2 

Fowl, flesh 65.2 

Goose, flesh 42.3 

Turkey, flesh 55.5 


It is very evident that, in general, oonniderably more 
than half of the weiglit of the bodies of our domestic 
animals consists of water, the range in all species and 
conditions here mentioned being fr<un 42.3 per cent to 
67.5 per cent. 

32. Effect of age and condition. — The percentage of 
water varies with the specie^, age, and condition. Swine 
carry a notably small proportion. The calfs lx)dy, even 
though fat, is comparatively w’atcry. It is very noticeable 
that with oxen, sheep, and swine the lean animals contain 
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A much larger proportion of water than do the fat. This 
does npt mean that in the process of fattening the fat is 
substitated for Vater, and so expels it from the organism, 
but that the increase in fattening has a much smaller 
percentage of water than the body in its original lean 
condition. This is well illustrated by the data from two 
independent investigations at Rothamstcd and at the 
Maine Experiment Station. The former investigation 
showed that when swine, sheep, and oxen are fattened, the 
increase contained from 20 per cent to 24 per cent of 
water, this being half the propoilion found in the entire 
bodies of the lean animals. The Maine Station results 
establiiihed the fact that in the increase of two, steers 
from the age of 17 months to 27 months, during which 
time a fattening ration was fed, there was 42 per cent of 
water, the bodies of the younger steers having 58.2 per 
cent. It is well understood that bei^f from mature animals 
“ spends better than that from young, tiie same observa- 
tion being made in comparing lean and fat beef. Modern 
investigation shows eleaily that the reason for this lies 
partly in the difference in water content. Dry matter, 
and not water, is the measure of food value. 

Ash 

The ash or mineral part, of plants or animals has occu- 
pied a minor place in the discussions p(*rtaining to the prin- 
ciples and problems of animal nutrition. Much is said 
and written about the carlx^n compounds of living organ- 
isms, but the compounds of the mineral world, in their 
relation to foods and to the processes of growth, are gen- 
erally passed by with brief comment, much less than would 
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be profitable. It is certainly desirable to gain a deal 
understanding of the combinations, distributicm, and 
functions of these bodies. Their importance as necessary 
constituents of foods and animals is no less than pertains 
to the carbon compounds, although their sdentific and 
commercial prominence as related to animal nutrition is 
much less. 

As previously stated, the mineral portion of a plant or 
animal is measured by the ash or residue after combustion, 
the principal ingredients of which are the following : — 


Acioa Acidr 

Hydrochloric acid . . HCl Potash K2O 

Sulfuric acid . . . II2SO4 Soda NasO 

Phosphoric acid . . HePaGg Lime CaO 

Silicic acid .... SiOa Magnesia MgO 

Carbonic acid . . . CO2 Iron oxid FeaOs 


Other mineral compounds arc found in the ash from various 
forms of vegetable life, but those mentioned are all that we 
need to discuss at length. 

33. Combination of ash elements. — The acids and 
bases do not exist in the ash as shown, but they are united 
to form salts, and so we have the chlorides, sulfates, phos- 
phates, and carbonates of potassiiun, sodium, calcium, and 
magnesium. These are nearly all familiar objects in 
common life, as, for instance, sixlium chloride (common 
salt), potassium chloride (the muriate of pettish of the 
market), potassium sulfate (the sulfate of potash of the 
market), calcium sulfate (of vrhich gj’psum or land plaster 
is composed), calcium phosphate (burned bone is chiefly 
this compound), potassium phosphate (a compound of 
phosphoric acid and potash found chiefly at the druggist's), 
and calcium carbonate (lim^tone). 
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It should be remembered that the compounds in the 
ash are not necessarily those of the plant or animal. Dur- 
ing the process of ignition, organic compi>iind.s are broken 
up, the acid and basi<^ elements of which enter into other 
combinations in the salts of the ash. Much of the lime in 
the ash is in union mth carbonic acid, which in the plant 
may have been associated wdth vegetable acids, such as 
oxalic and tartaric, and part of the sulfur and phosphorus 
of the ash comes from the nitrogen (protein) compounds. 

These salts differ greatly in their propertii^s. Some ar(^ 
soluble in water, others are not. To the former class belong 
all the chlorides, and the potassium and sodium sulfates 
and phosphates. The normal phosphates of calcium and 
magnesium are insohible in water, but soluble in various 
acids. These facts are important in showing what salts 
may be found in th(’ plant and animal juices, and what 
effect leaching with water or other solvents might have 
upon the inorganic portion of human foods. 

34. Ash elements in plants. — The ash elements of 
plants are important in this connection because they are 
the main source of the same elements of the human body. 
These may be held in plant tissue in three ways : in or- 
ganic combinations, as the inorganic salts of the sap, and 
in crystals and incrustations. Outside of phosphorus 
and sulfur, comparatively little is known of the relations 
of the important ash elements to plant structure. The 
ash from different plants and parts of plants is by no means 
uniform in composition and quantity, even in the same 
species or class of materials, although with the grains 
there is some degree of uniformity in this respect. Certain 
factors cause variations, such as species, stage of growth, 
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fertility, the part of the plant, and changes due to ipAnu- 
facturing processes, and the variations which occur i>ertain 
not only to the amount of ash, but also to its composition. 
Different species of plants, and consequently different 
foods, are greatly unlike in their content of mineral mat- 
ter. The figures below illustrate this fact, further confir- 
mation of which may be had b}^ consulting more extended 
tables : — 


TABLE IX 


Thb Mineral Compounds in Certain Veoetahles and 
Grains' 


(Per cent in the dry matter) 


Potatoes . . 

Turnips . , 

Carrots . , 

Radishes . . 

Spinach . . 

Parsnips , . 

Winter wheat 
Oats (with hulls) 
Barley . . . 

Maize kernel . 
Peas . . . 

Field beans . 


I- 


5 I s s 




ft 3 
P 8 


2,27 ;o.ll jO.lO 
3.04 |().79 jO.85 
2,02 jl.lO ;0.G2 
2.32 ‘1.53 1 1.08 
2.73 15.81 jl.90 


2.63 ! 0.07 0.55 
0.01 !o,04 (MK) 

0..50 ;0.05 |o.n 
0..50 io.OO 10.07 
0.43 io.o2 mu 
1.18 |0.03 jo.l3 !o. 22 
1.51 10.04 jo.lS jo.20 


0.19 j 
!0,3t) 1 
10.24 ; 

I 

0.22 : 
11,05 : 
|o.27 ; 
jO.24 i 
0.22 i 

•0.2:1 . 
0,22 I 


.04 0.64 ,0.25 0.08 0.13 
,(X> 1.02 |0.90 ;0.15 0.41 
,05 1 0.70 io.35 i0.13 0.25 
0.47 !o.07 0.60 
1 13 0.74 1.02 


.21 

.55 

t05 

.03 

.04 


0.78 

1.69 

0.94 

0.93 

0.80 


10.25 1O.O8 :0.18 
0.01 ,0.04 I ? 
0.00 il.22 ;0.03 
|0.05 ;0.68 0.03 
0.01 0.03 0.01 
0.09 I0.O2 0.04 


! 


.03 i 0.92 I 
.01 ; 0.66 j 
.02 I 0.98 ; 

02 : 1.41 :0.12 I0.O2 10.06 


1 


* Wolff’s ** Aschen Analj'sen,’" 
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We observe as we study the previous figures that phos- 
phoric acid, potash, lime, and magnesia are the more prom- 
inent mineral com {)ounds in plants, and it is with these that 
we find the most marked variations. The dry matter of 
vegetables and of peas and beans is much richer in 
potash and lime than is that of the cereal grains, and rad- 
ishes and spinach have a relativelj’^ large amount of iron. 
Other differences occur. The amount and kind of mineral 
matter ingested in the food may be vari(‘d greatly by the 
selection of food materials. 

36. Influence of manufacturing process and cooking 
on the ash constituents of plant substance. — Many sul)- 
stances utilized as human food, espt'cially grain products, 
have an ash content that is d(d.ermin(*d more or less by 
certain processes of manufacture, (‘specially milling. For 
instance, wheat flour is only a part of the kenuil, the bran 
being removed. This bran, which is tlu^ outside of the 
kernel, is especially rich in miruTal ingr(‘dients, much 
richer than the inner part of the kernel. 


TABLE X 

Ash Content op Wheat and its Milling Products 



Watbb 

Ahu 


Per C'eDt 

Per CJerit 

Wheat kernel 

10.2 

1.8 

Wheat flour 

10.6 

0.4 

Wheat germ 

10.4 

2.7 

Wheat shorts 

10.1 

3.1 

WTieat bran 

10.4 

5.9 
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The whole kernel contains about 2 per cent of ash, the bran 
about 6 per cent, and wheat flour less than .5 per cent. 
When vegetables and meats are cooked in water or are 
steamed, the soluble salts are leached out, in part at least. 

36. The mineral compounds of animal bodies. — The 
mineral compounds of animals are nearly similar in kind 
to those of plants, but are very different in relative propor- 
tions. This is made plain by a comparison of the figures 
given below : — 

TABLE XI 


Ash in Plants and Animals (Per Cent) 



Total 

n 

«> 

< 

1 

Soda 

u 

S 

i S 

1 1 ic 

1 » 

sa 

t 

a 

Silicic Acid i 

1 

Chlorine 

Dry suhslancr 

• 




I 




Maize kernel . . 

1.4 

.43 

.02 

0.03 

.22 ! 0.00 

.01 

.03 

.01 

Wheat kernel . . 

2.0 

.01 

.04 

0.00 

.24 ; 0.93 

.01 

.04 


Fresh bodies 





1 

1 




Fat ox ... . 

3.9 

.14 

.12 

1.74j 

.05 1 1.50 


.01 


F'at sheep . . . 

2.9 

.14 

.13 

1.19 

.04 ! 1.131 


.02 


Pat swine . . . 

1.8 

.10 

.07 

0.77' 

.03 i 0.73j 





Potash is much less promiwmt in the composition of 
the animal than is the case with plants, and phosphoric 
acid and lime are much more so. In general, more than 
80 per cent of the ash of the animal body consists of phos- 
phoric acid and lime in combination largely as calcium 
phosphate, whereas these two corn[K)unds constitute less 
than one-half of the ash of maize and wheat kernels. 
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37. The distribution of ash compounds in the animal 
body. — The bones contain a very large proportion of the 
ash constituents found in the animal body, the soft parts 
being poor in mineral salts. Usually the ash makes up 
between 60 and 70 per cent of bone, and the bony frame- 
work is from 6 to 9 per cent of the entire bodies of domestic 
animals. More than 80 per cent of the ash of l>one is 
calcium phosphate, which is asso(^iated with calcium car- 
bonate, calcium fluoride, calcium chloride, and magnesium 
phosphate. 

The bones of all species of animals, including man, show 
a remarkable similarity of comiwsition, the average of 
which would not be far from the following : — 

TABLE Xir 

In 100 Pahts the Ash of Bonk (Average) 


Calcium phosphate 83.9 

Calcium (jarbonato 13.0 

Calcium in other combinations 0.35 

Fluorine 0.23 

Chlorine 0.18 


The muscular tissue and other s(jft parts of the animal 
body contain less than 1 per cent of iiu^ombustible bodies. 
The ash from flesh is mo.stly phosphoric acid and potash, 
accompanied by comparatively small amounts of soda, 
lime, and magnesia and minute quantities of chlorine and 
iron. Unquestionably, potassium phosphate is the pre- 
dominating salt in fle.sh, as calcium phosphate is in 
bone. 

The blood contains a variety of mineral substances, the 
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ciiiief of which is sodium chloride, or common salt, although 
a small amount of iron is present, having a most impor- 
tant function. In the bile, soda is abundant, combined 
mostly with the peculiar organic acids of this secretion. 
(Jhlorine is a constant constituent of the gastric juice, 
its presence as chlorhydric acid being essential to 
digestion. 

38. Forms in which the ash elements exist in the plant 

or animal. — As has already been suggested, the mincTal 
elerpents are combined difTerently in the ash from what 
they were in the plant or animal substance Ix'fore ignition. 
Because calcium or potassium phosphate is found in plant 
ash or the ash of animal tissue, it do(\s not follow that 
such a compound (‘xisted in the imburned substance. 
For instance, the phosphorus in a gi’ain of wheat is com- 
bined in certain organic coini)oimds such as nucleo-pro- 
teins and phytin. Sulfur exists in cerlaiu proteins. When 
ignition occurs, there is a rearrang('m(‘nt of the elements, 
and we find the phosphorus and sulfur present in the ash 
of the wheat kernel in inorganic salts. It is a mistake, in 
most cases, to speak of any food material containing the 
compounds that are found in its ash. Recent investiga- 
tions have demonstrated the absence of inorganic phos- 
phorus in the cereal grains, unless these have l>een subjected 
to fermentation, when inorganic salts of phosphorus may 
be present. 


The Nitrogen Compounds 

The nitrogen compounds of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms have received much attention from scientific 
investigators and writers during the past fifty years. It 
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is quite the custom to <ieclare that certain members of 
this class of substancc^s the oriels most important in 
the domain of animal nutrition, and many writers have 
given to them so prominent a place in discussing nutrition 
problems as to almost ignore the other nutrients. Cer- 
tain investigators claim, on the other hand, that from the 
economic point of view the function and relative value of 
protein have been unduly magnifii'd. Whatever may 
the correct opinion, it is v(*ry evident that the present 
tendency is towards a fuller discussion of the office and 
value of the otlu^r class(»s of nutrients. 

There can scarcely be any disagreement, however, 
concerning the general proposition that the compounds 
of nitrogen play a heading part in th(^ pro(;(vss(\s and 
economy of human nutrition. This is true for several 
reiisons : — 

(1) The nitrogen compounds are thos(» fundamental to 
the energi(»s of th(‘ living cells which make up the tissiu^s 
of plants and animals. The basic substance of th(i active 
cell is protoplasm, a (*omplex nitrogenous body, which 
Huxley called “ the physic^al basis of life*.'’ Around this 
primal substance seem to center all vital activities, es- 
pcjcially the transformation of the raw mattTials of the in- 
organic world into the organiztHi structures of i)lant life 
and the transformations of food (omj)ounds into the 
tissue substance of the human body. 

(2) These comr>ounds are stru(*turally essential to the 
grotvth of living tissues and to the formation of milk. 

(3) Foods rich in nitrogen hav<‘ reached a position of 
great commercial importance, and they bear relatively 
high market prices. 
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Protein 

For the sake of brevity and convenience, certain nitrogen 
compounds of human foods, both vegetable and animal, 
are designated as a class by the single term protein. This 
term includes such compounds as albumins, globulins, 
and similar or related organic nitrogen bodies found in 
human foods. When, therefore, it is stated that a food 
stuff contains a certain percentage of protein, reference 
is made to the total mass of nitrogen compounds present, 
which may Ije many in number and of greatly differing 
characteristics. 

39. Determination of protein. — It should be stated, 
by way of preliminary explanation, that, in the past, the 
proportion of protein (total nitrogen compounds) in foods 
has been ascertained by determining the total amount of 
nitrogen and then multiplying its percc^ntage number by 
the factor 0.25. This method is based on the assump- 
tion that the average percentage of nitrogen in the proteins 
is 16, which is not true to so close a degree of ai)i>roxiina- 
tion as was formerly believed to be the case. It may 
happen in some instances that a determination made 
in this way is sufficiently accurate, while in other cases 
the margin of error is large. Iteeeut investigations with 
perfected methods show percentagi^s of nitrogen in the 
numerous single proteins found in the grains ranging from 
15.25 to 18.78. These are largest in certain oil settds and 
lupines and smallest in some of the winter grains. Prom- 
inent authorities concede that the factor 6.25 should l>e 
discarded, and suggest the use of 5.7 for the majority of 
cereal grains and leguminous seeds, 5.5 for the oil and 
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lupine seeds, and 6 for barley, maize, buckwheat, soja 
bean, and white bean (Phdseolm), rape, and other brassicas. 
Nothing short of inability to secure greater accuracy jus- 
tifies the longer continuance of a method of calculation 
which is apparently so greatly erroneous. 

40. Various proteins unlike. — As previously stated, 
protein is the accepted name for a class of compounds. 
Just how there came about such a grouping of a large num- 
ber of substances under a single head it is not necessary 
to consider in this connection, but it should be made clear 
that the individual compounds which are included under 
this term are in part so unlike in chemical and physical 
properties as to warrant the assertion that they have but 
little in common except that they contain nitrogen ; and 
we may believe that tlieir unlikeness in composition is no 
greater than the differences in their nutritive functions, 
Moreover, the total protein of any particular foodstuff 
may be a mixture of several individual proteins. These 
mixtures differ greatly in the individual cereal grains. 

It is very evident that it is not only convenient, but 
necessary, to classify such a heterogen(H)Us group of Ixidtes 
into subdivisions more nearly alike in their cliaracteristics. 
When we come to consider doing this, we find there has 
existed a most unfortunate confusion of terms. 

41 . Classification of proteins. — Some years ago a system 
of classification was reported by a committee on nomen- 
clature, representing the Association of Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations.* 

The first classification given is essentially this one, al- 
though there are included in it certain distinctions very 
* Report 1898, pp. 117-123. 
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dearly set forth by Professor Atwater in a paper associated 
with the above-mentioned report. 

In the arrangement adopted it* was recognized that cer- 
tain nitrogen bodies included under protein are so unlike 
the main and important members of this group as to be 
properly styled non-protein. It is also conceded that there 
are simple or native proteins which seem to stand in the 
relation of mother substances to a large number of 
protein bodies that have been modified either by various 
external agencies, or are the result of a union of proteins 
with compounds of another class. 


f Simple 


Albuminoids J 


Albumins 
Globulins 
and allies 


' Proteids 

Protein. Total 
nitrogen eom- * 
pounds 

, Non-proteids 


I Collagens or 
[ gelatinoids 

( Extractives 
Amides 
Amino 
Acids, etc. 


Modified 


Derived 

Compound 


Other nitrogen compounds are included with the pro- 
tein by th(» present methods of chemical analysis, such as 
alkaloids and nitrates, but these are so uncommon in 
foods, or are present in such small quantities, that they 
may l>e safely ignored. 

Quite recently committees representing certain scientific 
bodies ' have recommended quite a different classification 
from the fort^going. The terms used in this classification 
are explained in the text which follows : — 


1 Am, Jour. Vo!. XXL 
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Proteins . . 


Non-proteins 


Classificai^on of Proteins 


Simple 


Albumins 

Globulins 

Glutelins 

Alcohol solubles 

Albuminoids 

HivStones 

Protamines 


Nuclooproteins 

Glycoproteins 

Phosphoproteins 

Htemoglobins 

Lecithoproteins 


Conjugated 


Derived 


Extractives 
Amides 
Amino acids 


Primary 

derivatives 


Secondary 

derivatives 


Protoans 

Motaproteins 

C/oagulatod 

proteins 

Proteoses 

Peptones 

Peptides 


The two classifications are given in this connection be- 
cause much literature on nutrition recognizes the former, 
and the latter is now more or less in use. Certain differ- 
ences should be noted. In the latter the term proteid is 
abandoned, and the term albumwoid is made to refer to 
the bodies classed as collagens or gelatinoids in the former 
grouping. Besides, the newer classification mak(js a 
more minute division of the proteins on the basis of con- 
stitution and characteristic properties. 
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43. The true proteins. — The proteins are the main 
and important nitrogen compounds either in the plant or 
in the animal. The nitrogenous bodies of seeds are little 
else than proteins, while young plants, and especially roots, 
such as t>eets and turnips, contain more nitrogen in the 
non-protein form. Proteins are the chief constituents 
of muscular tissue. Their chemical constitution is not 
definitely known. No investigator has yet been able to 
search out their manner of combination, but it is generally 
considered to be very complex, even to the extent of sev- 
eral thousand atoms. These bodies are constructed from 
the simpler on(‘s of the inorganic world through the vital 
energies of plants, and they apparently must come to 
the animal fully organized. 

43. Ultimate composition of proteins. — The ultimate 
composition of the proteins, that is, the proportions of 
the elements which * they contain, has l:)een carefully 
studied, and while there are material differences among 
them in this respect, the limits of variat ion are not espe- 
cially wide, as can be seen from the following figures taken 
from Neumeister : — 

TABLE XTII 

Elementary Composition of tri: Puotlins 


Peu Cent Averaos 

Carl>oii 50.0 to 55.0 52.0 

Hydrogen 6.5 to 7.3 7.0 

Nitrogen 15.0 to 17.6 16.0 

Oxygen 19.0 to 24.0 23.0 

Sulfur 0.3 to 2.4 2.0 


We see that the number of elements ordinarily found in 
the proteins is five, nitrogen and sulfur being those that 
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chiefly distinguish these bodies from all others which 
make up the mass of combustible matter. Two other 
elements are found in certain of these lx)dies, as, for in- 
stance, phosphorus in casein and iron in a constituent of 
blood. 

44. Familiar examples of proteins. — Proteins are famil- 
iar objects in the home, and their properties are matters of 
common observation. When the farmer's boy secures the 
tenacious cud of gum from the fresh wheat gluten, or when 
the housewife watches the strings of coagulated albumin 
separate from the cold water extract of fresh lean beef 
that is brought to the boiling point, or observes the white 
of an egg harden into a tough, white mass as it is dropped 
into boiling water; when we note the stiffening of the 
muscular tissue of the slaughtered animal or the rapid 
formation of strings of fibrin in the cooling blood, — in 
all these instances there are maniff^sted cfTtain chemical 
or physical properties which pertain to these most impor- 
tant and useful compounds. 

Simple Proteins 

45. The albumins. — There are several albumins. 
They are found in the juice of plants, in certain liquids 
of the animal body such as the serous fluids, in muscle, 
blood, and milk, and abundantly in eggs. Unlike other 
proteins, these compounds are soluble in pure cold water, 
and when such a solution is heated to the boiling point, 
they separate from the liquid by coagulation and become 
insoluble unless acted upon by some strong chemical. 

When macerated beef is treated with cold water the 
albumin in it goes into solution, and if this extract is boiled 
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to make beef tea, it is a matter of common observation 
that the albumin separates in clotted masses. None re- 
mains in the tea. It is well for the housewife to know 
that all lean meat contains this substance, which by pro- 
longed treatment with cold water may be removed to the 
detriment of the residue. 

The clear serous fluid which is left after removing the 
clot from blood contains albumin, which may also be 
coagulated by heat. After the casein is removed from 
tnilk by acid or rennet, the albumin of the milk remains 
in the whey. It is this which in part causes milk to clot 
if brought to the boiling |K)int, One of the most familiar 
examples of this class of ])roteins is the white of an egg, 
which, when cooking in boiling water, becomes a hard, 
white, coagulated mass. Albumin in the serous fluids 
and in blood is called serum-albumin ; in milk, lact-albu- 
min ; and in (^ggs, ova-albumin. 

A small proportion of the prot(*ins of plants is found to 
be albumin ; for instance, Osborne found .3 to .4 per cent 
in wheat, .43 ptT cent in rye, .3 per cent in barley, .5 jxjr 
cent in soja beans, and some in most seeds. This pos- 
sesses essentially the same characters iis the animal al- 
bumin describ(*d previously. Whenever a vegetabh^ sub- 
stance is leached with water, it is j)i‘obably this protein 
which would be the first to sufTer removal or destructive 
fermentation. 

46. The globulins. — It is fully recognized that when 
plant and animal tissue.s are treated with water, but a small 
part of the proteins dissolve. If, however, we add to the 
water a mineral salt, especially common salt (sodium 
chloride), sufficient to secure a 10 i>er cent solution, an 
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additional and considerable amount of protein may be 
extracted. These compounds are called globulins, and 
differ from the albumins in being insoluble in pure water 
and in a saturated solution of certain mineral salts, such as 
sodium chloride. The globulins form an important part of 
the protein content of plants and of animal tissues, both 
in quantity and in having a maximum nutritive usefulness. 
' 47. Plant globulins. — In plants these proteins seem 
to be especially abundant and widespread. Our most 
recent and most reliable knowledge of plant proteins 
comes from investigations conducted in tlui laboratory of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, chiefly 
by Osborne. In these researches the seeds of many species 
of agricultural plants were studied, all of which were found 
to contain globulins. In some the proteins consisted 
largely of these compounds. The percentage content in 
certain seeds was determined approximately : — 

T.\BLE XIV 

Globulins in Certain Seeds 


Pbu Cent Per Cent 

Kidney bean .... 20.0 Wheat . . . 0.6 

Cottonseed meal . . . 15.8 I^enlil . . . 13.0 

Peas 10.0 Horse bean . . 17.0 

Lupin 26.2 Maize . . . 0.4 

Soy bean . Chiefly globulin 


The seeds of the legumes, as a rule, contain the largest 
proportion of these proteins, the cereal grains having only 
a very small part of their protein in this form. 

From present knowledge, many seeds appear to have 
characteristic globulins which differ among themselves 

E 
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in their chemical properties. These have been given 
names derived from the general names of the species in 
which they are found. Thus we have amandin in almonds, 
avenalin in oats, corylin in walnuts, excelsin from the 
Brazil-nut, phaseolin in several species of beans, glycin in 
the soy bean, maysin in maize, vicilin in horse beans, 
lentils, and peas, vignin in the cow-pea, and tuberin in 
the potato. One globulin called cdestiri appears to be 
quite generally distril)uted in the seeds of agricultural 
plants, having be(‘n found in a larger number than any 
other protein yet discov(‘red, including all the cereals, 
castor bean, cottonseed, flaxs(H>d, hemp, squash, and sun- 
flower, though it is not abundant in any of these. 

48 . Aninial globulins. — The animal globulins of which 
we have definite knowl(‘dge are those that exist in the 
muscle and in the blood. The names which some of them 
boar are myosin, fil)rmog(m, and paraglobulin. If finely 
divided, well- washed muscle (lean meat) is treat^ed with a 
10 per cent salt solution, first by rubbing it in a mortar with 
fine salt, and then adding enough wabT to secure the proper 
strength of solution, a globulin is dissolved to which the 
name myosin has been given. The view has been generjilly 
accepted that this comfx>uiid does not exist as such in 
living muscle, but forms there by coagulation upon the 
death of the animal. This change has been looked upon 
as similar to the coagulation of bl(X)d through the forma- 
tion of fibrin, and is regardcnl as the explanation of the 
stiffening of dead muscles (rigor mortis). The theory has 
l)een broached that a ** mother substance exists in the 
living muscle, from which myosin is formed in much the 
same way as fibrin is developed in clotting blood from a 
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preexisting body, but no single view as to exactly what 
occurs is fully accepted. There is, nevertheless, a general 
agreement that rigor mortis is due to a clotting of the 
muscle, accompanied by marked chemical transformations, 
one final product being myosin. The theory is advanced 
that ferments are present in the muscle, to the influence 
of which these changes are due, and without which they 
do not occur. 

Another prominent and remarkable globulin is the 
fibrinogen found in the blood. It is common knowledge 
that when blood is drawn from the veins and cools, it clots, 
— a phenomenon which is nothing more than the formation 
of strings of fibrin. Fibrin as such is not found in living 
blood, but is one of the products into which fibrinogen splits 
when exposed blood cools, probably because of the in- 
fluence of a ferment. Stranger than all is the fact that so 
long as the blood is retained in the artcTies and veins, even 
if the animal dies and grows cold, this clotting does not 
appear. 

Serum-globulin is a collective name for several globulins, 
which exist in blood scrum and in the other fluids of the 
animal body, such as lymph and its allies, including those 
exudations which pertain to diseased conditions, especially 
dropsical. 

One more protein has been generally classified as a 
globulin, although differing in some respects from the 
other members of this class, and more recently is classed 
as a phosphoprotein. Reference is made to vitellin, 
which is the principal protein in the yolk of eggs. It is 
there intimately mixed with certain peculiar phosphorized 
bodies, which we shall notice later. 
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49. Gltttenins. — These form a large part of nitrogen 
compounds of the cereal grains and possibly of other seeds. 
They are insoluble in water, alcohol, and neutral salt solu- 
tions, but readily dissolve in very dilute acids and alkalies. 
The glutenin of the wheat, found in the tenacious substance 
that is left after washing the starch out of wheat flour, is 
the best-known protein of this class and is an important 
constituent of wheat flour, existing there to over 40 per 
cent of the total proU^n. 

60, Alcohol-soluble proteins.* — Alcohol-soluble pro- 
teins have been found in all the cereal grains so far exam- 
ined. The principal ones to be mentioned arc gliadin from 
wheat, zein from corn, and hordein from barley. Gliadin 
is practically as abundant in the wheat kernel as is the 
glutenin with which it is associated, the two together 
constituting over 80 per cent of the total proteins of that 
cereal. The proportion of gliadin in wheat flour has much 
to do with its quality for bread-making purposes. It 
appears that the best bread flour r ontains about twice as 
much gliaditi as glutenin. 

51. Albuminoids. — This term, according to the classi- 
fication in common use in the United States, has been under- 
stood as including various protein.s such as the albumins, 
and globulins. The lat ter classification recommended con- 
fines the term to the proteins found chiefly in the animal 
body in such parts as the eartilag(‘S, Ixmos, feHth#‘r.s, hair, 
hoofs, horns, and nails. These proteins are also obtained 
from the threads of silkworms and from sponges. The 
albuminoids have group names, such as collagen in carti- 

lOsburn proposos the name prolamins. Sconce, Vol. XXVI, pp. 417- 
427. 
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lage and bone, keratins in feathers, hair, hoofs, horns, nails, 
and similar exterior tissues, fibroin in the threads of silk- 
worm, and spongin in the framework of sponges. 

Gelatin, so well known to the housewife, is d( rived from 
collagen. It is a matter of common observation that when 
meat containing tendons (cartilage) is submitted to the 
action of boiling water, there is obtained in the extract a 
gelatinous substance which becomes evident when the 
extract is cooled. This gelatin is insoluble in cold water, 
but dissolves in hot. As a dry commercial article, it is a 
tenacious substance, which, when prepared in thin layers, 
is transparent. When collagen and gelatin are acted 
upon by tannic acid, as, for instance, when the skin of an 
animal is treated with an extract from hemlock or 
oak bark, the result is a substance which does not 
putrefy and which gives to the tanned Iiidt^ the proper- 
ties of leather. Gelatin is much used in various food 
preparations. 

It is characteristic of the keratins su(di as hair and horn 
that they contain a relatively large proportion of sulfur, 
the analysis of horn and hair showing as high as 5 per cent, 
the average amount in horn being 3.3 per cent. The 
keratin bodies serve to give rigidity and wearing qualities 
to certain exterior animal tissues. 

62. Histones, protamines. — The proteins in thescj two 
groups do not occur as such in nature, and arc* only obtained 
by separating them from some combination. Tlie two 
groups are alike in being basic in character and in being 
found in the spe^rmatozoa of fishes. Histones have also 
been obtained from the blood corpuscles of a goose and 
from the white blood corpusckjs of thymus glands. 
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Conjugated Proteins 

63. Nucleoproteins. — Tliese are complex, phosphorus- 
bearing proteins that sustain an important nutritive func- 
tion* They are regarded as a combination of nuclein with 
an albumin, the nucleins being compounds of nucleic acid 
and albumin, and nucleic acid yielding on cleavage phos- 
phoric acid, certain nitrogenous bases known as purins, 
and in all cases a carbohydrate. 

The nucleoproteins are associated with the nuclei of 
the cells that make up both plant and animal tissues, and 
consequently are found in the flesh of animals that is used 
for food. They are relatively abundant in glandular 
tissues such as the spleen, pancreas, thymus gland, and 
liver. The si>ermatozoa masses of fishes are especially 
rich in these l>odies. Because certain bases known as 
purins which arise from the cleavage of nucleoproteins 
are regarded as the progenitors of uric acid, persons with 
uric acid tendency are advised to avoid eating certain 
animal foods such as beef and liver, or any others known 
to contain tliese compounds. Exf)grimente show that the 
feeding of certain tissues rich in nucleoproteins increases 
the output of uric acid, while adding to diet a large 
amount of purin-free proteins such as albumin does not 
have this efifect. 

64. Glycoproteins (Glucoalbumins). — These are bodies 
that upon cleavage are decomposed into a protein 
and a carbohydrate. The best-known glycoproteins are 
the mucins that are secreted, for instance, by the mucous 
membranes of the air passages and of the alimentary canal 
and by certain glands such as the salivary. Certain 
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of these compounds contain phosphorus, and others 
do not. 

65. Phosphoproteins ( Nucleoalbumins). — Like the 
nucleoproteins, these compounds contain phosphorus, 
but on cleavage do not yield the purin bases that under 
certain conditions are to be avoided. The best-known 
phosphoprotein is the casein of milk, a compound ex- 
ceedingly important in human nutrition, especially with 
the young. 

This compound is a secretion of the mammary gland of 
many species of animals, and doubtl(\ss originates in the 
contents of the gland cells. As will be seen later, the casein 
from different species of mammals differs somewhat in 
chemical and physical properties. Casein is insoluble in 
water, but exists in milk in suspension. It is not coagu- 
lated by heat, but curdles when a weak acid is added to 
milk, as, for instance, vinegar. The same result is pro- 
duced by a generous quantity of common salt. When 
milk is ingested into the human stomach, the casein coagu- 
lates (the milk curdles) through the action of a ferment in 
the gastric juice (sec p. 90), and this coagulation is unlike 
with milk from different species. The action of this fer- 
ment on casein is utilized in clieese making in the develop- 
ment of a curd which, with its inclosed fat, is separated 
from the whey and pressc^d into compact masses and later 
allowed to undergo certain changes due to other ferments. 

Other phosphoproteins exist, one being the vitellin in 
the yolk of eggs, which, as prepared, contains lecithin. (See 
p. 82.) 

66. Haemoglobins. — Blood contains a peculiar com- 
pound known as hmnoglohin. When decomposed, it 
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separates into a protein, globin, and a coloring matter 
(pigment), which, when charged with oxygen, is called 
hmnuUin, This haemoglobin in the blood of mammals 
contains, besides carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
sulfur and iron. The latter varies in per cent from .34 
to .48, and sustains an essential relation to the functions 
of the blood. The blood pigment has the property of 
taking up and releasing oxygen with great readiness, carry- 
ing its load of oxygen out of the lungs, giving it up to oxida- 
tion processes in various parts of the body, and bringing 
to the lungs in its place the resulting carbon dioxid to be 
discharged into the air. The blood changes color with the 
acquisition and loss of the oxygen. 

57. Lecithoproteins. — From the yolk of eggs, the 
mucous membranes, and the kidneys, and doubtless from 
other sources, are obtained a conjugated protein contain- 
ing lecithin. The constitution and special function of this 
body are not well understood. 

Derived Proteins 

These are divided into primary and secondary protein 
derivatives. Primary protein derivatives are those that 
have betm slightly modified by the incipient action of water, 
very dilute acids, or enzyms, or are the result of the action 
of acids and alkalies whereby products soluble in weak 
acids and alkalies are formed. Coagulated proteins re- 
sulting from the action of heat and alcohol are classed in 
this division. 

Secondary protein derivatives are those in which the 
modifying changes (hydrolytic or the taking up of water), 
through the action of acids or eiuyms, have proceeded 
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beyond the incipient sta^e with the formation of bodies 
that are soluble in water. In this division, the most im- 
portant compounds are the proteoses and the peptones, 
the latter having suffered a greater change by hydrolysis 
than the former. 

Primary Protein Derivatives 

68. Proteans and metaproteins. — When proteins are 
acted upon by acids or alkalies, they are modified in pro- 
portion to the strength of the niacting acid or alkali and 
the length of time that the action continues. With acid 
or alkalies of sufficient strength, there are formed products 
soluble in weak acids and alkalies. 

69. Coagulated proteins. — There are several agents 
which convert albumins and other proteins into a coagu- 
lated mass, such as a boiling heat, alcohol, and certain 
neutral salts and the action of an enzyni. For instance, 
with albumin from flesh or the white of an egg, boiling 
water converts it into a coagulum that is insoluble in water 
and is only rendered soluble by such agents as acids and 
alkalies upon heating. 

Dropping a soluble protein into alcohol has the same 
effect. Globulins are, as a rule, affected in the same way. 
The nature of this modification is not known. 

Secondary Protein Derivatives 

60. Proteoses, peptones. — When various proteins, 
such as an albumin or globulin, are sul)jected to the action 
of a weak acid or of certain enzyms, they undergo wlmt is 
known as hydrolysis. This change involves a cleavage 
(splitting) of the protein body, accompanied by the taking 
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up of the elements of water. In this way are formed 
proteoses and peptones, the latter being proteins that are 
soluble in water. A proteose is an intermediate stage 
between the original protein and a peptone, and it receives 
a name according to its source, as albumose, globulose, 
and caseose, according as an albumin, a globulin, or casein 
is its source. 

Peptone was formerly regarded £is the final product of 
enzym action in digestion, but we now know that the 
digestion of the proteins proceeds much farther. These 
hydrolyzed bodies are found abundantly in tlie digestive 
tract during digestion, the proteoses as stated being an 
intermediate stage of digestion between the original pro- 
teins and the peptones. This means that the formation 
of the final products of protein digestion is a progressive 
step. Proteoses and peptones may also be obtained by 
laboratory methods. It should be noted that commercial 
peptones are largely proteoses. 

61. Important properties of the proteins. — The pre- 
vious description of the various groui>s of proteins cannot 
be understood to its fullest extent excepting by those who 
have a good knowledge of the fundamentals of organic 
chemistry. Nevertheless, the facts given serv^e to impress 
the important chemical and physical properties which 
these bodies possess, and point to the necessity of studying 
them individually in their relation to foods and nutrition. 
It is not rational to speak of protein as if the term represents 
an individual entity; but the meml>ers of this general class 
of compounds must be considered by sub-classes at least, 
in discussing the use of raw material in cookery and in 
meeting dietary conditions. 
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There are several points that the dietician should keep 
in mind. One is the solubilities of tiie different proteins, 
another the effect produced upon them by heat, and an- 
other their relations to acids and ferments, — facts that will 
develop more fully as we proceed. A fact still more im- 
portant is the varying constitution of the protein mole- 
cule, and consequently the possible variation in the nutri- 
tive function of the individual proteins. 

62. The unlike constitution of proteins from different 
sources. — We have already seen that certain proteins 
are particularized in part by containing phosphorus, 
others suifur, and others iron. The significance of these 
differences will become evident as we discuss nutritive 
processes. A phosphors s-l)earing protein may have, and 
undoubtedly does have, a nutritive function that can- 
not i)e exercised by an albumin not carrying phosphorus. 

It is well known that when proteins are submitted to 
the action of acids, alkalies, and certain ferments (enzyms), 
they break up into simpler compounds, which we speak 
of as cleavage products. It is very significant that the 
kind, and especially the proportions, of these products 
differ greatly with different proteins. For instance, the 
purin bases, which certainly sustain important physio- 
logical relations, are present in beef and certain glands used 
as food, but absent in milk and eggs. The variations in 
the decomposition products of certain vegetable proteins 
are striking, as also are the differences in this respect 
between vegetable and animal proteins. These cleavage 
products are sometimes spoken of as the building 
stones*' of the proteins. The following table is worthy 
of attention: — 
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TABLE XV 


Compounds^ into which Various Proteins are broken by 
Cleavage 
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Qlyoocoll . . . 

0.02 

0.13 

0.00 

O.fX) 

0.89 

0.00 

2.06 

0.68 

0.00 


Alanine . . . 

2.0 

1.33 

0.43 

2.23 

4.65 

2.22 

3.72 

2.28 


3.00 

I.<eucine . . . 

5.01 

6.30 

5.67 

18.(U) 

5.95 

10.70 

11.65 

11.19 

10.33 


Proline ... 

7.06 

0.82 

13.73 

6.53 

4.23 

3.56 

5,82 1 

4.74 

3.17 

2.40 

Phenylalanine . 

2,35 

2.70 

.5.03 

4.87 

1.97 

5.07 

3.15 j 

3.53 

3.04 

1.20 

Glutaminic acid 

37,33 

33.81 

.36.35 

18.28 

23.42 ; 

9.10 

15.49 , 

16.48 

10.13 

3.50 

Tyrosine . , . 

1.20 

1.19 

1.67 

3.55 

4.25 * 

1.77 

2.20 

2.16 

2.39 

1.00 

Arginine . . . 

3.16 

2.22 

2.16 

1.16 

4.72 

4.91 

7.47, 

6.50 

0.34 


Lysine .... 

[ 0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1.92 I 

3.76 ! 

1 7.50 

7.24 

7.45 

0.30 

Histidine . . . j 

1 0.61 i 

OJIO 

1.28 

0.43 

1.76 

1.71 

1 1.76 

2.47 i 

2.55 


Ammonia . . 

i 5.11 ‘ 

5.11 

4.87 

3.61 

4.01 

1.34 ’ 

' i 

1 1.07 

1 67 ■ 

1.33 



As these compounds into wliicli the several proteins are 
split may be rej?arde<l iia the building stones out of which 
the animal proteins are constructed, the foregoing ligures 
are significant. 

In this connection it should }>e noted that a comparison 
of vegetable and animal prot-eius shows a close resemblance 
in the kind of building stones out of which they are con- 
structed, although the proportions are unlike. 

» There is no popular terminology with which to describe these com- 
pounds, that lire known only to the idieinist. They are distinguished 
from one another by their structure and chenucid relations, and arc stated 
in this conne<'tion simply to show that important structural differences 
exist between the proteins named. 
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Nitrogen Compound-^: Uiat art NonrProteins 

In the usual method for determining the proteins of a 
food by multiplying the total nitrogen present by a factor, 
there is included in the calculation nitrogen that does not 
come from true proteins, but from compounds that possess 
physical and chemical propcjrties greatly removed from 
those which characterize albumin and other true proteins. 
Their office as nutrients is also less comprehensive than 
that of the proteins. 

63. Amides. — Certain non-proteins which arc spoken of 
under the term amides are found chiefly in plants. As- 
paragine, first found in young asparagus shoots, and 
glutamine, found in germinating pumpkin seeds, are amides. 
They are soluble in water, and consequently are diffusible 
throughout the plant tissues. It is believed that they arc 
the forms in which the nitrogen compounds of the plant 
are transferred from one part to another, as, for instance, 
from the stem to the seed. It has generally been held 
that these bodies are more abundant in young plants than 
in mature. A larger part of the nitrog(‘n of roots and 
tul3ers is found in these compounds than in other 
foods, the proportion in grains Ix'ing the least, and 
is very small indeed. Such investigations as have been 
conducted point to the conclusion that amides arc not 
muscle-formers, as is the case with protcnris. This is a 
reason for regarding the protein of certain vegetable 
foods as of less value than that of the grains and grain 
products. 

64. Extractives. — These are lx)dies found in the extract 
obtained from beef with cold water. After the albumin 
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has been removed from such an extract by boiling, these 
compounds, known as creaiin and creaiinin^ chiefly con- 
stitute the nitrogenous solids that remain. The food 
value is small, if anything, for they appear to be eliminated 
from the body in the urine without change. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE COMPOUNDS OF HUMAN NUTRITION, 
CONCLUDED 

Carbohydrates, Acids, Fats, and Oils 

Much the larger proportion of the dry matter of human 
foods consists of non nitrogenous material. This is es- 
pecially true of the cereal grains. While these nitrogen- 
free compounds are not regarded by many as fundamentally 
so important as an? the proteins, in cjuantity they unquc?s- 
tionably occupy the first rank. The activities of plant life 
are largely devoted to their production, and their use by 
animal life is correspondingly extensive. They may 
properly be called the main fuel supply of the animal 
world. Other nutrients aid in maintaining muscular 
force and animal heat, to be sure, but thes(? corapounc^ 
are the principal storehouse of that sun-derived ener^ 
which furnishes the motive power exhibited in all animal 
life. They are also important in other ways, for they fill 
a necessary office in the formation of milk and in the fat- 
tening of animals. 

65. Elementary composition. — The compounds of this 
class contain only three elements, — carl>on, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. They may be derived, therefore, wholly 
from air and water, and they constitute that portion of 

63 
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human foods which is drawn from never failing and 
costless sources of siipply. 

The elementary composition of typical nitrogen-free 
bodies is given in this connection: — 

TABLE XVI 



Cbllu- 

LOHB 

Staiich 

GlUCOHK i 

Saccha- 

ROHE 

Stearin 

Olein 

j 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

1 

Per Cent 

Per Cent i 

Per ('ent 

Per Cent 

Carbon 

44.4 

44.4 

40.0 

42.1 

76.7 

77.4 

Hydrogen 

6.2 

6.2 

6.7 

6.4 

12.4 

11.8 

1 

Oxygen 

49.4 

49.4 

53.3 

51.5 

11.0 

10,8 


66. Classification. — The non-nitrogenous compounds 
of foods are usually divided into two main classes, viz. 
carbohydrates and similar bodies and fats and oils. The 
first class often bears the name nitrogen-free extractf but 
the carbohydrates are its principal members. The second 
is known by the chemist as ether-extract , because ether is 
used to extract the fats or oils from the vegetable sub- 
stances in which they are contained. The actual fat 
obtained from vegetable foods is always less, however, 
than the ether-extract, because; thc‘ ethtT takes into solu- 
tion other compounds, than the fats. It should lx» noted 
that the last two compounds of the above table, which are 
fats, are relatively richer in carbon and hydrogen and 
poorer in oxygen than the other compounds mentioned, 
which are carbohydrates. This fact has an important 
relation to nutritive values. 
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The CarbohydrcUcs 

The caibohydratcs as a class make up a large proportion 
of plant substance and constitute a g(»nerous share of 
human food. While the compounds of this class are not 
structurally important to the animal organism, they fill 
a large place in the animal economy in maintaining the 
vital processes. They are among tlu* longest known and 
most familiar substances that are now used as food by 
the human family. 

In C'cler to understand the carbohydrates as individual 
compounds and in their relations to each other and to 
the processes of nutrition, it is necessary to consider them, 
in general outlines at It'jist, from the standpoint of the 
chemist. 

The term carhohydrateSy like the term proiciny is collec- 
tive, and includes a great varic'-ty of (compounds. By their 
common names we know them as celluloses, starches, 
sugars, gums, vegetable mucilages, and so on. Chemically 
we distinguish them by their structure and by their re- 
lation to one another. 

The Stigars 

When considered from the standf)oint of efficiency, the 
sugars are among the most valuabk^of all the carbohydrates, 
although in quantity they are l(*ss important than the 
starches, at least in raw food mat<Tial8. 

Unlike starch, they are found in solution in the sap of 
growing plants. It is probable that these are the forms 
in which carbohydrate? material is transferred from one 
part of the plant to another. It is easy to see that some 
such medium of exchange is necessary. The actual pro- 
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duction of new vegetable substance takes place in the 
leaves. When, therefore, cell-walls and starch grains 
are to be constructed in the stem and fruit, the building 
material must be carried from the leaves to these parts 
in forms which will readily pass through intervening mem- 
branes. Excepting certain soluble compounds, closely 
related to starch, the sugars appear to be the only avail- 
able bodies fitted for this office. 

It is very seldom that a plant contains only a single 
sugar. Generally two or more sugars are found together. 
This is especially the case in the corn plant, sorghum, and 
the fruits; and the proportioas of each depend somewhat 
upon the stage of growth of the plant. 

67. Classification of sugars according to structure. — 
The structure of certain sugars is such that their mole- 
cules cannot be dividf'd into simpler compounds that retain 
the carbohydrate character, and these arc known as mono- 
saccharides. To this class belong glucose (grape sugar) 
and fructose (fruit sugar). On the other hand, there are 
a large number of carbohydrat<>s, one molecule of which 
by treatment in certain ways may converted into two 
or more molecules of a mono- ( simpk?) sugar. For instance, 
one molecule of starch, when submitted to the action of 
an acid or of certain ferments, breaks up int^ several 
molecules of glucose, and we call starch a poly-saccharide; 
and to this class belong sucrose (cane sugar), maltose 
(malt sugar), lactose (milk sugar), cellulose, the starches 
and gums, all of which maybe split up into mono- or simple 
sugars. The poly^ugars are subdivided into di-, tri-, and 
so on, according as they break up into two, three, or more 
mql^uies of a simple sugar. 
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There are subdivisions of the mono-sugars also, on the 
basis of the number of carbon atoms in their molecules, 
and thus we have the names diose, iriose^ tetrose. pentose^ 
hexose, heptoae, etc., for sugars having two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, or more carbon atoms in the molecule. It 
may be remarked here that it is among the hexose (six 
carbon) sugars or their multiples that we find the carbo- 
hydrates most important to human nutrition. 

A. The Mono-saccharides or Simple Sugars 

The simple sugars that are most important in human 
nutrition are dextrose (grape sugar), levulose (fruit sugar), 
and galactose (from milk sugar). Thc^se are hexose (six 
carbon) sugars. The pentoses arc also simple sugars; 
but, as we shall see, they scarcely occur in nature, being 
obtained chiefly by splitting up certain gums. 

68. Dextrose. — An important simple sugar is dextrose 
or grape sugary or what is known in the market as glucose. 
Excepting in the hands of the chemist, it is seldom seen as 
crystals, although ihesa appear in the candying ” of 
honey and raisins. Its commercial forms are as a con- 
stituent of molasses and the sirups. Dextrose is found in 
practically the same plants that contain saccharose, such 
as sorghum, maize, and the fruits. So far as known, it is 
always associated with some other sugar. On account of 
its diflRcult crystallization and a lower degree of sweetness, 
it is less valuable for commercial purposes than cane sugar. 
That which appears in the market is largely made from 
starch by the use of an acid, and it is often utilized for 
adulterating the more costly saccharose. Many seem to 
regard glucose as a substance deleterious to health, but in 
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oonsideration of the fact that, in digestion, starch and 
most other sugars are reduced to this compound before 
entering the circulation of the animal, this view does 
not seem to be sustained. In fact, there is a lack of 
evidence to show the ill effect of glucose either upon 
man or animals. 

69. Levulose. — Another simple sugar is levulose or 
fruit sugar f the composition of which is identical with dex- 
trose, but which has a different chemical constitution. 
It accompanies dextrose, and is found in some fruits in 
considerable quantities, and especially in honey. It is as 
sweet as cane sugar, but does not form crystals with the 
same readiness. 

70. Galactose. — This is obtained by a cleavage of milk 
sugar (see lat(jr) into tliis sugar and dextrose. It may also 
be obtained from certain gums. 

71. The pentoses. — There are several pentoses, none 
of which occur in nature, but which are prf'pared by chem- 
ical methods from the gums. Thus, from gum arabic con- 
taining arabin, arabinose may be obtained, and from zylin 
(wood gum) zylose may In? prepared. Certain of these 
sugars have been isolat^nl from animal eomfX)unds. They 
also have been found to ap|)ear in human urine. They 
are of great importance in the nutrition of herbivorous 
animals, but appear in human food only to a limited extent. 

B, The Di-saecharides 

These carlx)hydrates are all sugars which may be de- 
composed into t wo molecules of a simple sugar, or one 
molecule of each of two simple sugars. They are only 
three in number, — saccharose or sucrose (cane sugar), 
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maltose (malt sugar), and lactose (milk sugar). When acted 
upon by weak acids or certain ferments, they break by 
cleavage (hydrolysis) as follows : — 

Saccharose 4- water =* dextrose + levulose 
Maltose + water — dextrose 4- dextrose 
Lactose 4- water « dextrose 4 galactose 

These are the changes that occur during the digestion 
of food. 

72. Saccharose. — The most important of these, com- 
mercially considered, is saccharose^ which is the ordinary 
crystallized sugar of the markets. As a human food it 
is widely used, is especially valuable, and its manufacture 
and sale constitute a prominent industry. This sugar 
is obtained mostly from two plants, sugar cane and the 
sugar Ix^et. It also exists abundantly in sorghum, pine- 
apples, carrots, and in considerable proportions in the 
stalk of ordinary field corn. The first spring flow of sap 
in one species of maple tree is richly charged with it, 
and in a few states large quantities of maple sirup and 
sugar are manufactured. 

Saccharose is not a prominent constituent of unmodified 
human foods. While it occurs in sw(‘et-i>otato(^H and in 
roots, and perhaps in minute proportions in certain seeds, 
it is only in the fresh corn plant, sorghum, pineapples, and 
sugar beets that it constitutes a material part of the food 
substance. 

The fruits generally contain saccharose, mixed with 
other sugars and organic acids, and upon the relative pro- 
portions of these compounds d<*pends the character of the 
fruit as to acidity or sweetness. 
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78. Maltose. — A sugar that is intimately related to 
the first growth which occurs in the germination of seeds is 
fnoftose, for it stands as an intermediate product between 
the store of starch in the seed and the new tissues of the 
sprout. The solution that the brewer extracts from the 
malted grains contains this compound as the principal 
ingredient, and through succeeding fermentations in the 
beer vats it is broken up into alcohol and other compounds. 
It sustains an important relation, therefore, to the produc- 
tion of beers and other alcoholic liquors. The glucose 
sirups found in the markets sometimes contain small quan- 
tities of this sugar. It is also found abundantly in the in- 
testinal canal during the digestion of food, being derived 
from starch and other carbohydrates through the action of 
ferments. Maltose is similar to cane sugar in ultimate 
composition, but not in constitution, though as a nutrient 
it evidently has an equivalent value. So far as known, 
however, it does not appear to occur in material quan- 
tities in foods. 

74. Lactose. — The only sugar of animal origin which is 
abundant in farm life is the lactose that is found in milk 
and which is known in commerce as milk sugar. The milk 
of all mammals contains sugar, which appears to be the 
same compound with every ai>ecies so far investigated. 
When they are fed wholly from the mother, this Is the only 
carbohydrate which young mammals receive in their food. 
The average proportion of sugar in the milk of domestic 
animals varies from three to six parts in a hundred, cow’s 
milk containing about five parts. When the cream is 
removed, much the larger part of sugar remains in the 
skimmed milk, and in cheese-making it is nearly all found 
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in the whey, from which the milk sugar of commerce is 
obtained. Very soon after milk is drawn, unless it is 
heated to the point of ^sterilization, or is treated with some 
antiseptic, the lactose begins to diminish in quantity, being 
converted into lactic acid through the action of what is 
known as lactic acid organisms (bacteria). Sour milk, 
therefore, is different from sweet in at least one compound, 
and this change causes at least a slight modification of food 
value. 

j C. The Poly-saccharides 

This group includes a large number of carbohydrates 
that may be considered as complexes of the simple sugars 
already described. Indeed, they make up the principal 
bulk of the carbohydrate content of the raw materials 
from which human food is prepared. The poly-saccharides 
may be divided into throe sub-groups, the starch group, 
the gum and vegetable mucilage group, and the cellulose 
group, the first being the ohe of greatest importance in 
human nutrition. 

76. The Starches. — Starch is a widely distributed and 
abundant constituent of vegetable tissue. Food plants, 
especially those most used by the human family, contain 
it in generous proportions, in some seeds as much as 60 
or 70 per cent being present. Probably only water and 
cellulose are more abundant in the vegetable world. 

Starch docs not exist in solution in the sap, but is found 
in the interior of plant cells in the form of minute grains 
which have a shape, size, and structure characteristic of 
the seed in which they are found. Potato starch grains 
are large, about of an inch in diameter, and arc kidney- 
shaped, while those of the wheat are smaller, about niVir 
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of an inch in diameter, and resemble in outline a thick 
burning-glass. Corn starch grains are angular, being 
somewhat six-sided, and those of other seeds show marked 
and specific characteristics. These differences in size and 
shape furnish the most important means of detecting adul- 
terations of one ground grain with another, as, for instance, 
when corn flour is mixed with wheat flour. 

Unless modified by some chemical change, starch is not 
dissolved by water. The starch grains are not affected 
at all by cold water, and, in hot water, at first only swell 
and burst. Prolonged treatment with hot water causes 
chemical changes to more soluble substances. For this 
reason the simple leaching of a food material removes no 
starch by solution. At the sam(i time the cooking of a 
ground grain so breaks up and liberates the starch grains 
that they are probably acted upon more promptly by 
ferments in the digestive fluids. 

The proportion of starch in plant substances used for 
human food varies greatly. The dry matter of many 
seeds, such as rice and the cereal grains, wheat, maize, 
barley, or oats, is largely made up of starch. The 
same is true of potatoes and other tubers. Johnson 
quotes the following figun\s from Dragcndorff : ' — 

TABLE XVII 

Amount of Stabch in Dry Matter 


Per Cent Pbb Cent 

Wheat kernel .... 68.5 Peas 39.2 

Rye kernel 67.0 Beans 39.6 

Oat kernel 52.9 Flaxseed 28.4 


Barley kernel .... 65.0 Potato tubers .... 62.5 
* “ How Crops Grow,” p. 52. 
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It appears that in grain plants starch forms most abun- 
dantly during the later development of the seed. At the 
Maine Station n<^ne couid be found in very immature 
field corn cut August 15, while on September 21 the dry 
matter of the whole plant on which the kernels had ma- 
tured to the hardening stage contained 15.4 per cent. 
In general, the stem and leaves of forage plants are poor 
in starch. 

The distribution of starch in seeds is worthy of note. 
The grain of wheat has Ixien carefully studied in this par- 
ticular, and it is found that this body does not normally 
exist in the seed coatings, this tissue consisting largely 
of mineral matters, proteins, cellulose, and gums. On 
the contrary, the ger/.i and the interior material deposited 
around it are rich in starch. To be suns wheat bran, 
which is now very largely the outer se(Kl coats of the grain, 
has more or less, V)ut this is due to iinperh^ct milling. 

Starch is an important commercial article, and for this 
purpose is mainly obtained from corn and potatoes. 
Special forms of starch used in cookery are sago, tapioca, 
and arrowroot. It is used as human foofl, as a source of 
dextrin and in other ways. By treatment with an acid, 
corn starch is converted into the glucose of our markets, 
dextrin and maltose being intermediate products. 

76. Glycogen. — This is the only uncombined carbo- 
hydrate found in the animal l>ody in appreciable quantity 
outside the forms that are in the l)lood cinmlation. It is 
sometimes called animal starch. It is a white powder, 
soluble in water, and may l)e extracted in small amounts 
from the muscles and liver. (Bee p. 139.) It is formed 
out of the sugars that are taken into the circulation from 
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the digestive tract, and, as we shall see, is a reserve store 
of fuel for the maintenance of muscular energy, and in this 
way it performs a very important office in nourishing the 
animal body. It was formerly believed that another 
carbohydrate exists in muscle called inosite, but it is now 
known that this substance belongs to a different class of 
compounds. 

77. The pentosans. — These bodies are very widely 
distributed in nature, being found in the leaves, stem, 
roots, and seeds of a great variety of plants, in algae and 
in iKjets and turnips. Some pentosans are known as gums, 
such as gum arabic, gum tragacanth, and cherry gum. 
Pentosans, on hydrolysis, yield pentose sugars, among 
which are arabinose and zylose. These gurn-like sub- 
stances exist in such human foods as beets and turnips, 
spinach, cabbage, and other vegetables that serve more 
or less as human food. 

78. Galactans, mannans, levulans, dextrans. — These 
are compounds of little importance in human nutrition 
that are more or less associated in the framework of a great 
variety of plants or parts of plants, including seeds, beets, 
and turnips, tubers and bulbs, algje, lichens, molds, 
and the wood and bark of many .spc(;ies of trees. On 
hydrolysis they yield galactose, mannose, levulose, and 
dextrose, respectively. 

Together with the pentosans these compounds majke up 
the least valuable part of certain vegetable foods. 

79. The pectin bodies. — Another class of compounds 
much like the gums, and perhaps related to them chem- 
ically, is the pectin lx)dies. Some of these substances are 
g^tinoua in appearance. The jellying of fruits, such as 
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apples and currants, is made possible to their presence. 
They exist in greater abundance in unnpe fruit than in 
the ripe, oonsequentiy the former is selected for^ jelly- 
making, When such fruits are cooked, the pectin which 
they contain takes up water chemically and is transformed 
into a gelatinous substance, and the secret of jelly-making 
is in stopping the cooking process l)efore the chemical trans- 
formations have passed beyond a certain point. Muci- 
lages not greatly unlike the gums and pectins exist in cer- 
tain seeds and roots, the most notable instance being 
flaxseed. 

80. Dextrin, which is sometimes spoken of as a gum, 
is made by heating starch to about 200° C. It may also be 
produced by treating starch with a dilute acid. Dextrin 
is undoubtedly formed on the outer part of the loaf when 
wheat bread is baked. It is soluble in water. 

81. Cellulose. — This is found in the tough or woody 
portion of plant tissue. In tables of food analyses we find 
the term crude fiber, which consists largely of cellulose, a 
familiar example of which in a nearly pure form is the 
cotton fiber used in making cloth. Crude* fiber is separated 
from associated compounds by the successive treatment 
of vegetable substance with weak acids and alkalies, and 
as so determined is sometimes improperly taken to repre- 
sent the amount of cellulose in a plant. While crude fiber 
is mainly cellulose, it contains a small proportion of other 
compounds, and, besides, more or less cellulose is dissolved 
by the acid and alkali treatment, so that the percentages 
of crude fiber given in food tables only approximately 
measure the cellulose present. 

All plant tissue is made up of cells, the walla of which 
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are chiefly or wholly cellulose. It is this substance out of 
which is builtf the framework of the plant, and which gives 
toughmeas and rigidity to certain of its parts. The more 
of this plant tissue contains, the mon? tenacious it is, other 
things l>eing equal, and the more difficult of mastication. 

The proportions of cellulose in the different parts of a 
plant are greatly unlike. It is usually most abundant 
in the stem, with less in the foliage and least in the fruit. 
With vegetables like potatoes and turnips, the leaves are 
much richer in fiber than the tubers or roots, which contain 
a comparatively small proportion. Of the grains or seeds 
considerable is present in the outer coatings, while but little 
is found in the interior, ('onsidcring human foods of plant 
origin, we find that vegetables such as celery, lettuce, begets, 
and turnips are relatively rich in crude fiber, while tubers, 
flours, and meals contain only small amounts. In ci^rtain 
by-products from the grains, like bran, which is made up 
mostly of the seed coatings, fd)er is present in fairly large 
proportions, while in flour derived from the inner parts of 
the grain the p<Tcentag<‘ is almost negligible. 

The stage of growth at which a plant is used for food 
purposes has a marked influen(*e u{)on the })roportion of 
crude fiber. In young, activt^ly growihg vegetable tissue, 
the cell-walls are thin, but, as the plant increases in age, 
these thicken chiefly through tlie dt^position of cellulose. 
In general, the toughness and hardness of mature plants, 
as compared with young, is due to the increas<*d proportion 
of woody fil>er, although the decrease in the relative 
amount of water in the tissues and the deposition of other 
substances have more or less effect. The rapid toughen- 
ing of young asparagus tips and the temlerness of young 
beets as compared with old ones are case^ in point. 
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The Acids 

Other substances besides those of a carbohydrate char- 
acter arc included in the nitrogen-free extract. Chief 
among these arc the organic acids, compounds which are 
found mostly in the fruits, although they appear in certain 
fermented products, such as saiK'rkraut and sour milk. 
The most important and w(‘ll known of these arc acetic 
acid, found in vinegar, citric acid in lemons, lactic acid in 
sour milk, malic acid in many fruits, such as currants and 
apples, and oxalic acid in rhubarb. Probably these acids 
are sometimes free, but the trend of opinion is that g(*n- 
erally they are united with potassium or some other 
base, forming an acid salt. Excepting the fruits, only 
fermented foods contain acids to an appreciable extent. 
When milk sours, the sugar in it is chang(*d to lactic acid 
under the influence of a ferment. In sauerkraut, various 
acids are formed at the expense of the carbohydrates that 
are in the material which is subjected to fermentation. 

Fats and Oils 

The fats or oils are compounds greatly important in the 
nutrition of man. There are many individual fats, those 
known in common life as tallow, lard, butter, and oils, such 
as linseed and cottonseed oils, being mixtures of three or 
more of these. 

When any finely ground foodstuff, either vegetable or 
animal, is submitted to the leaching action of ether, chloro- 
form, or certain other liquids, several compounds are taken 
into solution, the main and important ones being fats or 
oils. These bodies make up the chief portion of such an 
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extract from seeds, while material so derived from other 
vegetable materials also contains a considerable amount 
of wax, chlorophyll, and other substances. Tables that 
show the composition of foods have a column vrhich is 
sometimes designated ** ether-extract,” and sometimes 

fats or oils.” The former is the more accurate term, 
because the compounds which it is the intention to describe 
are often lio more than half fats or oils. The real value of 
the “ ether-extract ” from different foods is partly deter- 
mined, therefore, by its source. When it is all oil, or 
nearly so, it is worth much more for use by the animal 
than when it is made up quite an extent of other 
bodies, 

82 . Fats in grains and seeds. — The proportions of fat 
or oil in foods vary within wide limits. In general, seeds 
and their by-products. contain more than the stem and 
leaves, the differences in thc^ p<‘reentages of actual oil b('ing 
greater than is indicated by the ether-extract. But little 
is found in th(‘ dry matter of roots and tubers. Among 
the cereal grains and other more common farm seeds, corn 
and oats show the largest amounts, the proportion in dry 
matter being from five to six in one hundred, while wheat, 
barley, rye, peas, and rice contain much smaller percen- 
tages, wheat having about 2 per cent, and rice sometimes 
not over ono-fifth of 1 per cent. Agricultural seeds that 
are especially oleaginous are cottonseed, flaxseed, sun- 
flower seeds, and the sfH^ds of many species belonging to 
the mustard family, such as rape. Peanuts, coconuts, 
and palm nuts are also very rich in oil. The average per- 
centages in these seeds and nuts are approximately as 
given below : — 
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TABLE XVIII 


Oil in Certain Seeds 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Linseed 34 Peanuts 40 

Cottonseed 30 Coconuts 67 

Sunflower seed .... 32 Palm nuts 49 

Rape seed 42 Poppy seed 41 

Mustard seed 32 


The oilb from all the above are important commercial 
products, being used in a great variety of ways in human 
foods and in the arts. In many cases, the refuse from this 
extraction goes back to the farm as food for cattle. This 
is especially true of linseed and cottonsecnl. 

83. Fat-rich foods. — Certain of the raw mat(Tials used 
in the human dietary are practically all fat or oil, such as 
lard, butter, and the salad oils. Meats su(;h as pork, beef, 
and mutton are ricii in fats, the proportion d(‘pending 
greatly on the condition of the animal from which the meat 
comes. 

84. Nature and kinds of fats. — The vegetable and ani- 
mal fats and oils may, for convenience^ sake, be discussed 
in two divisions, the neutral fats or glyceridevs and the fatty 
acids. The neutral fats are combinations of the fatty 
acids with glycerin. When, for instance, lard is treated 
at a high temperature with the alkalies, ix)tash, and soda, 
glycerin is set free, and an alkali takers its place in a union 
with the fatty acids. This is the chemical change which 
occurs in soap-making. There are several of these neutral 
fats, the ones most prominent and important in agriculture 
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being those abundant in butter and in th(? body fats of 
animals; viz. butyrin, caproin, caprylin, caprin, laurin, 
myristin, olein, palmatin, and .stearin, the last three being 
the most abundant and important in human foods. Buty- 
rin is a combination of butyric acid and glycerin, stearin 
of stearic acid and glycerin, and so on. Because these 
are combinations of three molecules of a fatty acid radical 
with one of glycerin, they are sometimes named tri- 
stearin, tri-palmatin, and tri-olein, and so on. Some 
single fats (glycerides) are compounds of two or three 
fatty acid radicles united with glycerin in the same 
molecule. As glycerin is an alcohol, and as combinations 
of an alcohol and acids arc ethers, the neutral fats are 
really ethers (esters), although they differ greatly from our 
conceptions of an ether, which is gained from ethyl ether 
or the ether of drug stores. 

85. Physical properties. — These individual fats possess 
greatly unlike physical propcjrties. They are all soluble 
in benzine, chloroform, and ether, and insoluble in water. 
At the ordinary temperature of a room, some are liquid 
and some are solid, olein Udouging the former class, and 
palmatin and stearin to the latter. It is a matb'r of com- 
mon observation that butter, lard, and tallow differ in 
hardness at a given temperature, and l)y the use of a ther- 
mometer it may eiisily I)e discovered that their melting 
IX)ints are not the same. As these animal fats are in all 
cases chiefly mixtures of olein, palmatin, and stearin, stearin 
and palmatin being a solid at ordinary temperatures, and 
olein a liquid at anything alx>ve the freezing point, it is 
evident that the relative proiK)rtionH of these compounds 
will affect the ease of melting and the hardness of the mix- 
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tores of which they are a part. Stearin melts at 71.7® C. 
and palmatin at 62® C. Tallow, having more stearin than 
lard and butter, and less olein, is consequently much more 
solid on a hot day. 

The composition and physical properties of the fat from 
a beef animal seem to vary according to the age of the ani- 
mal and the locality of the lx)dy from which the fat is taken. 
Fat from an old animal melts at a lower temperature than 
that from a young animal, and the same is true of fat taken 
from the outside of the body as compared with that taken 
from the inside. Fat from herbivora is in general harder 
than that from carnivora. 

86. Milk fat. — Milk fat contains not only the three 
principal fats, but also the others mentioned, butyrin, cap- 
roin, caprylin, caprin, laurin, and myristin,in small propor- 
tions, and these latter tend to give butter certain properties 
that distinguish it from the other animal fats, which arc 
almost wholly palmatin, olein, and stearin. These special 
butter fats are liquid at ordinary temperatures. Doubt- 
less the flavor, texture, and resistance of butter to the effects 
of heat arc much influenced by the proportions of the numer- 
ous fats it contains, but there is much connected with this 
subject of which we are still ignorant. 

87. Fatty acids. — Free, fatty acids exist in nature. 
They are not found in butter, lard, and tallow unless these 
substances have undergone fermentations, or, as we say, 
have become rancid. The characteristic flavor of strong 
butter is due to free butyric acid, which, because of fer- 
mentations, has parted from the glycerin with which it 
was originally combined in the milk. In plant oils, on the 
other hand, are found considerable proportions of the free 

o 
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fatty acidS; some of which have not been discovered so far 
in animal fats, either free or uncombined. 

68, Ether-extracts. — Perhaps no one has studied plant 
oils more thoroughly than Stellwaag, who investigated the 
ingredients of the ether- and benzine-extracts from plants. 
His results show that not only do these extracts include 
substances which are not fats, but that a considerable pro- 
portion of free, fatty acids is always present, sometimes 
in quantities exceeding the neutral fats : — 


TABLE XVIII a 

Composition of Ether- Extracts (Per Cent) 



Nbuthal 

Fats 

Fkbb Patty 
Acids > 

Matkriai. not 
Saponifiable 

Potatoes 

16.3 

56.9 

10.9 

Beets 

23.0 

35.3 

10.7 

Maize, kernel .... 

88.7 

6.7 

3.7 

Barley 

73.0 

14.0 

6.1 

Oats 

1 61.6 

27.6 

2.4 


It appears, as before stated, that ether-c^x tract, especially 
that from vegetables, may consist, to some extt*nt, of ma- 
terials which should not be classed among the fats. The 
extracts from the grains proved to be nearly all oil. More- 
over, the grain oils were made up principally of glycerides, 
and those from potatoes and beets consisted largely of 
free, fatty acids. 

89. Lecithins. — There is a group of bodies closely 
related to the fats, which are often called the phosphorized 
fats. Reference is made to the lecithins. It has pre- 
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vidusly been stated that neutral fats are combinations of 
fatty acids and glycerin (glycerol). Lecithins are com- 
pounds in which one of the radicals of a fatty acid is 
replaced by a compound of phosphoric acid. They are 
widely distributed in nature. They appear to be an active 
component of every cell, both of vegetal)le and animal 
tissue, and they are especially abundant in seeds, in the 
nerve system, in fish, eggs, and in the yolk of eggs. These 
bodies evidently fill an important place in plant and animal 
nutrition. These are good theoretical reasons for suggest- 
ing that lecithins serve as a stepping stone to the synthesis 
of the nucleoproteins. In digestion they behave like 
the true fats. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DIGESTION OF FOOD 

We have accepted so far without discussion the almost 
self-evident fact that the food is the immediate source of 
the substance and energy of the animal body. It now 
remains for us to consider the way in which nutrition is 
accomplished. The first step in this direction is the diges- 
tion of food. It is necessary for food ingredicmts to be 
placed in such relations to the animal organism that they 
are available for use. This involves both condition and 
location. The various nutrients in the exercise of their 
several functions must be generally distributed to all the 
interior parts of the animal l)ody. It is obvious that bread 
and meat as such cannot be so distributed, and so their 
compounds must, in part at least, be brought into soluble 
and diffusible condition, in order that th<*y may pass 
through the membranous lining which separates the blood 
vessels and other vascular bodies from the cavity of the 
alimentary canal. 

90. Digestion and assimilation. — In discussing physio- 
logical relations of food, two terms lire employed: viz., 
digestion and assimilation. Digestion refers to the prepa- 
ration of food compounds for use, by rendering them soluble 
and diffusible, — changes which are accomplished in what 
we call the alimentary canal, a passage that begins with 
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the mouth, includes the stomach and intestines, and ends 
with the anus. Assimilation signifies the appropriation 
of nutrients, after digestion, to the maintenance of the 
vital processes and to the building of flesh and bone, — pro- 
cesses taking place in the tissues, to which the nutritive 
substances are conveyed by the blood. The two terms 
are entirely distinct in meaning, although they are confused 
in popular speech. 

91. General changes in food through digestion. — In 

digestion, food undergoes lx)th mechanical and chemical 
changes. It is masticated, that is, ground into finer parti- 
cles, after which, in its passage along the alimentary canal, 
it comes in contact with several juices wJii(;h profoundly 
modify it chemically. That portion of it whi(‘h is rendered 
diffusible is absorbed by certain vessels tl\at ar(» embedded 
in the walls of tlie stomach and intestin(\s, and is conveyed 
into the blood. The insoluble part passes on and is n*- 
jected by the animal as worthless material, and constitutes 
the solid excrement or feces. The forms in which the 
nutrients are conveyed into the circulation are believed to 
be the following: The proteins, previous to absorption’ 
into the blood, are converted into solu!)Ie bodies, proteos<»s 
and peptones, or mainly into simpler nitrogen compounds 
resulting from a more extensive cleavage, or more probably 
into all these forms ; the carbohydrates enter the blood as 
sugars, chiefly as dextrose. The fats are changed into 
a finely divided form either as such or as fatty acids 
and soaps. The function of digestion is to transform 
the various nutrients into these forms. A study of di- 
gestion includes, then, a knowledge of mastication, of 
the sources, nature, and functions of the several diges- 
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live juices, and a consideration of the various conditions 
affecting the extent and rapidity of digestive action. 

A. Ferments 

The changes involved in rendering food compounds 
soluble are intimately connected with a class of bodies 
known as ferments, to which brief reference has already 
been made, and it seems necessary before proceeding to 
a consideration of digestion as a process to learn something 
of the nature and functions of these agents, which are 
actively and essentially present in the digestive tract. 

A ferment may be defined in a general w’ay as something 
which causes fermentation; in other words, the decom- 
position of certain vegetable or animal compounds with 
which it comes in contact under favorable conditions. 
Ferments have Ix^en classified into two kinds, organized 
and unorganized. The so-called organized ferments are 
low, microscopic forms of vegetable life, generally single- 
celled plants. Those known as unorganizctd ferments are 
not living organisms, but are simply chemical compounds. 

92. Organized ferments. — When milk is allowed to 
remain in a warm room for several hours, it becomes sour. 
An examination of it chemically shows that its sugar has 
largely or wholly disappeared and has been replaced by 
an acid. A study of the milk with the* microscope, before 
and after souring, reveals the fact that there has been a 
marvelous increase in it of single-celled organisms or plants. 
The presence of this form of life Is regarded as the cause of 
the change of the sugar into lactic acid. We have here a 
so-called lactic acid ferment, which may typify the or- 
ganized ferments known as bacteria. Numerous other 
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fermentations of the same general kind are common to 
everyday experience. The changes in the cider barrel 
and the wine cask, the spoiling of canned fruits and vege- 
tables, and the heating of hay and grain are illustrations 
of what is accomplished by these minute organisms. 

Bacteria that cause disease and which multiply in the 
organs, and other tissues of the animal body, may also be 
properly called ferments, because in their growth new 
compounds, toxins ^ perhaps, are formed which are as truly 
fermentative by-products as the carbonic acid and alcohol 
of cider and beer making. As this subject viewed on its 
pathogenic side is not important in this connection, we 
need to study organized ferments only so far as they relate 
to the preservation of foods and to changes in the ali- 
mentary canal. We shall be best equipped for controlling 
ferments and preventing their destructive action if we 
know what they are, and understand the general condi- 
tions under which they thrive. We should also know how’’, 
and to what extent, their action occasions harm. 

93. Structure. Distribution. — The organized ferments 
are classed in the vegetable kingdom. As a rule,' 
each individual plant is a single cell, varying in shape 
and so minute as to be invisible to the unaided sight. 
It corresponds in its general structure to the cells 
which make up the tissues of the higher vegetable 
species, Le., it consists of a cell-wall inside of which are 
protoplasm and other forms of living matter. These or- 
ganisms are distributed everywhere, — in the air, in the 
soil, on surfaces of plants, and in the bodies of animals. 

* Poisonous albuminous bodies, produced by bacterial action ; as, for 
inetance, in typhoid fever, diphtheria, tetanus, and other diseases. 
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Whenever the right opportunity offers itself, they multiply 
and bring about all the results attendant upon their 
growth, 

94. Conditions of growth. — The conditions essential 
to their development are the proper degree of moisture 
and temperature and the necessary food materials. 
Thoroughly dry animal and vegetable substances do 
not ferment. Flour and meal that have been dried to 
a water content of 10 per cent will keep a Jong time 
without loss from fermentative changes. The heat in 
a bin of new grain, with its subsequent musty condition, 
is due to the fermentations that are made possible through 
the presence of considerable moisture. Thorough drying 
is a preventive of destructive fermentations. 

There is a t(*mperature at which each vegetable fer- 
ment thrives best, and there are limits of temperature 
outside of which the growth of these forms of life does not 
occur, or is very slight. Numerous sp(‘cies thrive between 
75® and 100® F, Fermentable materials like fruit and 
meat at the freezing point or Ixjlow are not subject to 
fermentatioias. The boiling point of water kills most 
bacteria, and temperatures above 150® F. retard or entirely 
prevent their growth. 

9B. Hesults of fermentations. — like all life, these 
organisms must have food. Many specu^s find this 
in acceptable forms in vegetable and animal products. 
Because these products generally contain the sugar, 
proteins, and mineral compounds which nourish bacte- 
ria, many of them are the prey of ferments under proper 
conditions of moisture and heat. The prevention of 
fermentation in foods is desirable because it occasions 
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a loss of nutritive value and often produces undesirable 
flavors. The loss becomes evident when we consider the 
nature of the chemical changes that occur. For instjMice, 
when sugar of cider is broken up through the influence of 
a bacterium, the carbon dioxid and alcoliol are formed 
through the appropriation of free oxygen. This means 
that combustion occurs, causing the liberation of energy 
which otherwise would have been available if the sugar 
had been taken as food. Many f(Tmontations involve 
oxidation, all of which are destructive of food value. 

96. Manner of action. — Several theories have been 
advanced to account for the action of the organized 
ferments. One is that these little plants use sugar 
and other compounds as food, deriving energy and 
growth therefrom, the carbonic acid, alcohol, and other 
new bodies being the by-products of this use. Another 
is that these organisms producer an unorganized fer- 
ment which brings about the fermentative changers, and 
their action is therefore indirect. Indeed, it seems to 
be definitely proved that it is possible to separate from 
the cells of the yeast plant a ftTinent that, in the ab- 
sence of the yeast plant its(»lf, conv(*rts sugar into carbon 
dioxid and alcohol. This shows that tlu^ effective agent 
in bacterial fermentations is, after all, a chemical substance, 
or an unorganized ferment. These latc^r discoveries tend 
to remove the distinction that has been made between or- 
ganized and unorganized ferments. Whatever may be the 
real explanation of the changes that occur, fermentations 
due to plant growth are among the most useful agencies with 
which we deal, and may be the most harmful. The yeast 
plant is an organized ferment, and in bread-making it is 
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useful, but the putrefaction of meats under the influence 
of another ferment causes loss. 

The digestive tract of man is inhabited by countless 
numbers of bacteria. These are found to some extent 
in the stomach, but most abundantly in the intestines, 
especially in the colon. The two main types in which 
we are interested in their relation to digestion are the 
fermentative or those that attack the carlx)hydrates, 
especially the sugars, and the putrefactive, or those that 
cause decomposition of the proteins. Tiie former are 
most active in the stomach and when carbohydrate- 
bearing foods, especially sweets, are eaten in excess, or 
for any reason the food remains an abnormally long 
time in the stomach, as when the organ is weak 
muscularly, an uncomfortable, and sometimes danger- 
ous, evolution of acids, and gases occurs. As the pres- 
ence of hydrochloric acid tends to inhibit the growth of 
these organisms, an insufficient secretion of gastric 
juice giv('s an opportunity for stomach fermentations 
that would not occur under normal conditions. 

The putrefactive fermentations, which are favored by 
a hea\'y meat diet, begin in the Iowct part of the small 
intestine and reach their maximum in the ct>ion. In 
excessive moat eating, particularly when the food 
residues reintiin for an unusually long time in the in- 
testines, putrefactive prcnlucts may be evolved to a 
harmful extait, sometimes causing serious results. But 
with healthy individuals under pro])er conditions of diet 
the l>acteria present in the digestive tract are at least 
not harmful, and according to older views, now more 
or less discredited, are useful adjuncts of digestion. 
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97. Unorganized ferments. — There is another class 
of ferments which is termed unorganized, and to which 
the general name enzytn is given. These arc the ferments 
especially important in digestion. They are merely chem- 
ical compounds which produce a peculiar effect upon cer- 
tain bodies with which they come in contact. If a thin 
piece of lean beef be suspended in an extract from the 
mucous lining of a pig’s stomach, to whicli lias been added 
a small proportion of hydrochloric acid, the liquid being 
kept at about 98° F., the beef will soon begin to soften, 
afterwards swell to a more or less jelly-like condition, and 
finally dissolve. The same general result would occur 
with fish, blood fibrin, or the coagulated white of an egg. 
When starch, which is not affected by pun', warm water, 
is placed in a warm wabT solution of cmsht'd malt, it soon 
dissolves, leaving a comparatively clear liquid. A (diem- 
ical examination of these preparations will nweal the fact 
that the com])ounds of the meat are prescnit in solution 
in somewhat modified forms, and that the .starch has Ixien 
changed to a sugar or other .soluble bodies. In both Ciises 
substances insoluble in water have become solul)le and 
diffusible. 

The cause of these changes is the prc'semu^ of typical 
bodies, one in the pig’s stomach and one in the malt, f(‘r- 
ments of the enzym class, the former of which renders 
proteins soluble, the latter acting to produce a similar 
result with the insoluble carbohydrates. This action is 
different from that of the organizcil ferments, where oxi- 
dation occurs in many cases. The enzyms simply induce 
the proteins and starch to take up the elements of water, 
which apparently does not greatly diminish their energy 
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value. How this is done cannot be explained in simple 
terms, if at all. Our knowledge of the manner of the change 
rests entirely upon theoretical grounds. The digestion of 
food is largely accomplished through the specific effect of 
enzym bodies, of which every digestive fluid contains one 
or more. Examples of these are the pepsin and pancreatin 
of the drug store that contain enzyms mixed with more or 
less of impurities. The various enzyms are often given 
names according to their function : invertaHey which inverts 
or splits sucrose ; glucascy that changes any carbohydrate 
into glucose; laciascy that splits lactose into simple!* 
sugars. In general, the ferments acting on starch are 
called diastases. Those acting on proteins to produce 
hydrolysis and cleavage are designated as proteolytic, 

B ,, The Mouth 

98. Mastication. — The first step in the digestion of 
•food is to reduce it to a much finer condition. This is 
done in the mouth, the teeth being the grinding tools. 
This comminution is essential for two reasons: (1) it puts 
the food in condition to be swallowed, and (2) fits it for 
the prompt and efficient action of the several digestive 
fluids. It is necessary for all food materials to Ixf broken 
down and moistened in ordiT that they may be swallowed. 
Even if they could be conveyed to the stomach in a coarse 
form, the process of rendering their constituents soluble 
would procHHHi very slowly. Common experience teaches 
us how much more quickly finedy powdered sugar or salt 
will dissolve than will the large crj'stals or lumps. The 
more finely any solid is ground, the larger is the surface 
exposed to the attack of the dissolving liquid. 
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Prompt and rapid solution of food is essential, because, 
if it is too long delayed, uncomfortable and injuriour fer- 
mentations are likely to set in, and, Ix cause of imperfect 
digestion, thi^ final nutritive efft'ct of a meal may be 
diminished, and health may be impaircnl. For these 



Fig. 1. — Glands s(?creting tho miliva, — parotid, sublinguai, sub- 
maxillary. 


reasons, persons with dis(*ased teeth, or those who have 
lost teeth, may not properly pn^pure their food for diges- 
tion. 

99. The saliva. — During mastication there is poured 
into the mouth a liquid called the saliva, which has tw^o 
important functions : (1) it moistens the food, and (2) it 
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causes a chemical change in certain of the constituents of 

"The salivnThas its origin in several secretory glands 
known as the salivary glands that are adjacent to the 
mouth cavity, and from these this liquid is poured into the 
mouth through ducts that open in the cht^ek and under the 
tongue. The chief of tliese glands are located in the side 
of the face just in front of the car, and between the lower 
jaw and the floor of the mouth, and are called the parotid, 
the submaxillary, and the sublingual. Other glands of 
this character are scattered in the cheeks and at the base 
of the tongue. The anatomy and arrangement of these 
organs are not essential to our subject. We are chiefly 
interested in the liquid which they secrete. 

100. The saliva and its action. — The saliva is a 
transparent and somewhat slimy liquid, and contains 
generally not less than 99 parts in 100 of water, and 
one part or less of solid matter. It is alkaline in re- 
action, because of the presence of compounds of the 
alkalies. The spetnfic chemical (effect ('xerted by this 
liquid on the f(X)d constituents is showm by subjecting starch 
to its action. When this is done, the starch gradually 
disappears its such and is replaced by a solution of maltose, 
the same sugar that we find in barley malt. The agent 
wdiich is active in caasing this change is a ferment, ptyalin, 
which is always present in the saliva of man and of some 
animals. It is classed among the diastatic ferments, 
iH'cause it has an oflice similar to that of a diastase in the 
germination of seeds; viz., the transformation of starch 
into a sugar. This transformation proceeds through 
successive stages from starch to dextrins,and from dextrins 
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to maltose. Cooked starch is readily susceptible to the 
action of saliva, while raw starch is more slowly attacked 
by it. This does not mean that raw starch may not be 
finally digested by the human subject. This change begins 
in the mouth, and probably continues in the stomach, until 
the food becomes so acid that the ferment ceases to act. for 
ptyalin is inactive in an acid medium. 

The action of saliva in the stomach does not cease sud- 
denly, however, but proceeds until the masticated food is 
rendered wholly acid by mixing with tlu' gastricj juice. 
There is a not inconsiderable absorption of sugar from the 
stomach, notwithstanding the fact that the stomach 
secretes no agent that a *ts on starch. A c(Ttain proportion 
of the starch of foods is acted on by tli(‘ saliva, partly in 
th(‘ stomach, but the niain transformation to sugar occurs 
farther on in the digestive tract. The saliva also moist(‘as the 
food, which is a most important ofli(.*e, for it is an(*c(\ssary 
preparation to the act of swallowing. It is estimated t hat an 
adult secretes not far from one quart of saliva in 24 hours. 

C. Tfie Stomach 

101. The gastric juice. — When the food leaves the 
mouth, it pa^s down the esophagus into the stomach. 
The only modifications it has suffered up to this point 
are its reduction to a finer condition and a sliglit action 
of the mouth ftTment upon the starch. After the food is 
swallowed, changes of another kind begin, affecting the 
protein compounds especially. There is at once poured 
upon the food the gastric juice, a liquid that is secreted in 
large quantity by glands located in the inner or mucous 
membrane of the stomach. This juicje, like all the diges- 
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live fluids, is 
mostly water, 
the proportion 
being between 
98 and 09 parts 
of water to less 
than two parts 
of solids. The 
latter consist of 
ferments, a cer- 
tain amount of 
free or uncom- 
biued hydro- 
chloric acid, 
and a variety of 
mineral com- 
pounds, promi- 
nent among 
which are cal- 
cium and mag- 
nesium phos- 
phates and the 
chlorides of the 
alkalies, com- 
mon salt being 
especially abun- 
dant. 


Fia. 2.— Position of orstinsof thorax aud aMomon Uiat 
aro related to digestion aud excretion. (Mokrow.) 


102. Gastric 
enzyms. — Es- 


pecial interest pertains to the ferments of the gastric 
juice, one of which, in connection with free hydro- 
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chloric acid, causes a mosfc important change in the 
proteins of the food, such as egg albumin and the 
gliadin and glutenin of the wheat kernel l>y reducing them 
to soluble forms. We know quite definitely about this 
action, because it can be very successfully produced in an 
artificially prepared liquid. If the mucous lining of a 
pig’s stomach, after carefully cleaning without washing 
with water, is warmed for some hours in a very dilute 
solution of hydrochloric acid, an extract is obtained which 
has the power of dissolving lean meat, wheat gluten, and 
other protein substances. The active agent in causing 
this solution is 'pepsin ^ an unorganized ferment or enzym 
which is present in th * gastric fluid of all animals. It 
changes proteins to peptorn'S, bodi('s that are soluble and 
diffusible. This change is not a single st(*p, for the protein 
passes through successive^ stages in the form of proteoses 
before it readies the peptone form. Another ferment 
pre^mt in the gastric juice is the one which gives to rennet 
its value as a means of (X)agulating th(‘ (^as(‘in of milk in 
cheese-making, and is calh*d renniti. The action of this 
latt<»r body is especially prominent in the stomach of the 
calf when fed exclusively on milk, and it is the calf’s active 
stomach, the fourth in the mature animal, which is the 
source of commercial rermet. A similar coagulation of 
casein takes plac(‘ in the human stomach, especially no- 
ticeable in the milk that is rejected from the stomachs of 
infants, this being a normal result in digestion. Some 
investigators do not distinguish lx*tw(Km rennin and pepsin. 
Still another ferment which food meets in the stomach 
is lipase (steapsin), that has the property of decomposing 
fats. This ferment, or similar ones, plays a prominent 

H 
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part in intestinal digestion, but there is no proof that the 
fats are acted on in the stomach to any appreciable extent 
when they enter the stomach in meat or other solid or 
liquid forms. Emulsified fats appear to be quite exten- 
sively acted on in the stomach, especially in milk, a 
fact important in tlio feeding of infants. Recent in- 
vestigations, particularly those of Cannon, have brought 
out some very interesting facts concerning the way in 
which the stomach manages the food during its re- 
tention in that organ. The following diagrams ^ show 



o. fundus, b. pylorus. c. inid<ilo portion. d. duodonaJ region. 

the general arrangement of the partes of the stomach 
and its changi^s in form during dig?\stion. The food 
is introduced into the stomach through the esophagus 
and is lodg(H;l first in the fundus or cardiac end. 
From ther(* it is moved by degrees toward the py- 
lorus from which it enters the small intestine. It 

* Originalb' appearing in American JoumeU of Physiology, 1898, Vol. 
1, p. 370. 
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has been taught that this movement is brought about 
by the churning of the stomach throughout its entire 
length. Cannon showed the error of tliis conclusion. 
From his observations it appears that the fundus end 
of the stomach is quiet at first. The waves of peri- 
staltic constriction begin at the duodenal and middle 
portions and move the food toward the pylorus. In 
this way the constrictions that begin near the pyloric 
end gradually extend toward the cardiac end. The 
latter part, of the stomacii is distend(xl after a full meal, 
but gradually diminishes in size during digestion. More- 
over, the character of the gastric juice is not the same 
from the different area:? of the stomach, that from the 
middle portion being rich in acid, and that from the 
cardiac and pyloric (aids being neutral or nearly so. 
These facts show that the food remains for some time 
in the fundus and me(?ts there a neutral liquid, con- 
sequently the alkalinity of the mass is maintained for 
a time, and the saliva acts on the starch for a much 
longer period than has betm supposed. It is believed, 
too, that the length of time the food remains in the 
stomach varies with its kind. The digesting mass is 
not forced into the intestine, until it becomes well satu- 
rated with free acid at the pylorus, a result that will be 
reached later with a meat, than with a vegetable, 
diet; for it is plain that much more acid will be re- 
quired to combine with the proteins of the meat than 
with the smaller amounts in carboliydrate foods and so 
free acid is longer in accumulating. 

103. Gastric stimuli. — The gastric juice is not constantly 
poured into the stomach to accumulate there, but is 
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secreted as it is needed under the influence of certain 
stimuli. These stimuli may be classed as psychic and 
chemical. Appetizing odors when there is a strong de- 
sire to eat, and the agreeable taste of food in the mouth 
of a hungry person are important psychic or “ nervous ’’ 
influepces that promote gastric digestion through an ade- 
quate supply of the digesting fluid. Other stimuli that may 
be called chemical, are the direct or indirect reaction of 
certain substances such as meat extracts, proteoses, sugars, 
alcohol, and condiments, upon the secretory activity of the 
stomach. This stimulus comes later than the psychic, 
but is more prolongcnl. The more recent researches in- 
dicate that the first products of digestion, reacting on the 
stomach inner membranes, cause the formation of a sub- 
stance, a secreiiriy which, carried by the blood stream to 
the cells of the stx)mach glands, excites gastric secretion. 
It now seems possible that sometime we shall have a 
definite dietetic method of influencing gastric secretion 
rather than a medicinal, for it api>ears that certain food 
compounds may stimulate, and others, such as fats, re- 
tard, stomach activity. The psychic (nervous) factor is 
no l(?ss important. If this is so, it is how' necessary 
it is that one shall eat with pleasure rather than through 
compulsion. Satisfaction with one's diet is a determina- 
tive element in good digestion. MoreovfT, condimental 
stimulation is a poor makeshift for tlie effect of a healthy 
liking for food. 

Digestion is aided by movement of the ingested food 
mass through contractions of the walls of the stomach. 
It is easy to s(h^ how bad digeidion occurs in a stomach 
that is weak muscularly or that fails to secrete gastric 
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juice sufficient in quantity or normal in constitution, and 
how difficult it is to remedy such conditions, 

I). Digestion in the Intestines 

The chemical changes which the food undergoes in the 
large and small intestines are exc<‘(ulingly complex and 
concerning which wt have greatly insufficient knowledge. 
When the partly digested food from the stomach (chyme) 



Fig, 4. — Ducts introducing the bile and pancreatic juice into smaU 
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ifeaches the intestines, it meets several liquids secreted by 
such special glands as the liver, pancreas (sweet bread), 
and certain smaller glands that are distributed in the 
membranes of the intestinal walls. The liver secretes 
the bile, pancreatic juice comes from the pancreas, and 
various intestinal juices flow from the small glands along 
the intestinal walls. 

104. The bile. — This is a secretion of the cells of the 
liver and from the inner wall of the gall bladder, that from 
the former source being thinner, less ropy, and poorer in 
solid matter than that secreted by the gall bladder. After 
elaboration, bile is stored in part, at least, in the gall bladder. 
Human bile is a golden yellow liquid, alkaline, and bitter 
in taste. That from the gall hladdtjr has Iw^en found to 
contain from 82 per cent to IK) i)er cent of water or 
from 10 per cent to 18 per cent of solid matter. Tlie 
liver bile is poorer in solids, analyses showing the pro- 
portion of water to be from 90.5 per cent to 97.5 per 
cent. The solids of bile include a great variety of 
compounds, the chiefest of which are certain bile salts 
and pigments. 

Numerous other compounds are present, such as fats, 
soaps, cholesterin, urea, and mii^eial salts. 

106. Bile salts. — The bile salt s are mainly sodium com- 
pounds of glycochoKCf taurocholk, and related acids and the 
best-known pigments which occur under normal conditions 
are biHrubiriy which is reddish yellow, and biliverdiny which 
is green. Several other pigments occur in the concretions 
which form in the gall bladder, known as gallstones. No 
ferment (enzym) has been found in the bile, at least in 
more than traces. 
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106. Secretion of bile. — The secretion of the bile is 
irregular in quantity, and, as is the case with gastric juice, 
appears to he induced by cljciuical excitants of which acids, 
especially hydrochloric, sc‘em to be especially efTective. 
Of the nutrients, the proteins exert the most influence in 
this respect. The acceleration of secretion occurs at a 
greatly varying time after food ingestion, the maximum 
flow being determined by the kind of food. 

The bile compounds are in evidence in certain patho- 
logical conditions. When for any reason the discharge 
of bile into the intestine is retarded and the organism 
attempts to eliminate it through the kidneys, th(^ tissues 
become charged with its compounds and take on a yellow- 
ish coloration, and the subjc'ct is said to have jaundice, — 
a condition sometimes attended with serious n^sults. C"on- 
cretions are formed in the gall bladder that in man arc 
characteriz(‘d by the presence of cholesterin, a bile com- 
pound. 

107. The pancreatic juice. — This secretion has the most 
comprehensive action on the food nutrients of any oik^ of 
the intestinal liquids. It originates in the pancr(‘as (sweet 
bread). Its flow is intermittent, being induced by the re- 
action especially of the acids in the partially digested foods 
from the stomach. The amount secreted and its compo- 
sition appear to change with the kind of food. It contains 
about 87.5 per cent of water and 12.5 per cent of solid 
matter. This secretion acts upon all classes of nutrients, 
as it contains a variety of ferments greatly unlike in func- 
tion. 

108. Protein-splitting enzyms. — Among these are at 
least two, and possibly several, which act on proteinSi 
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including trypsin (possibly not a single body), as the 
main one, and one that, like ercpsin (see p. 105), splits 
peptones into simpler compounds and seems to supple- 
ment the action of trypsin. Trypsin acts in neutral or 
in alkaline solutions, a free mineral acid like hydrochloric 
completely stopping its operation. Organic acids, like 
lactic, do not seem to have tliis effect. In conjunction 
with other enzyms, it splits food proteins into simpler 
conapounds, viz., monamino and diamino acids, tryptophane 
aiH other bodies, all of which may be regarded as the build- 
ing stones of the original proteins. As we have seen, 
these simpler bodies are not the same in kind or propor- 
tions for all proteins. 

109. Steapsin. — The pancreatic secretion acts vig- 
orously on fats, not only splitting them into fatty acids 
and glycerin, but, in conjunction with the bile, also effects 
their emulsification, this latter result being aided, doubt- 
less, by the soaps which are foriiH‘d from a union of the 
fatty acids and the alkaline bast's (mostly sodium) in the 
bile. This is a tnie saponification. The cleavage of the 
fats is due to an enzym to which the name of steapsin is 
given, also called lipase, 

110. Amylopsin. — We have seen that starch is acted 
upon to a small extent by the mdiva, and that this action 
is not prolonged in the stomach l)eyond the time when the 
stomach contents become fully acidified. Starch digestion 
is therefore carried on mainly in the intestines, chiefly, 
if not wholly, by a diastatic ferment in the pancreatic 
juice which has the power of hydrolyzing the starch mostly 
into maltose. This pancreatic diastase, called amylopsin 
by some authors, is not found in the digestive tract of 
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infants until more than one month after birth. The pres- 
ence of bile is very favorable to its action. 

111. Intestinal juices. — Alention has been made of 
juices that are secretcjd by sjiiall glands distributed in the 
walls of the intestines. These appear to be quite imi)or- 
tant factors in digestion, as they supplement the action of 
the ferments of the pancreatic juice. It appears to be 
shown that an enzym ercpmi is found in these juices, 
that is unable to act upon any of the native proteins ex- 
cept casein, but has the power of ([(‘composing proteoses 
and peptones into simpl(‘r compounds, particularly the 
amino acids. These secretions seem to contain, also, a 
ferment that converts maltose into dextrose, and in infants 
and young animals they also contain a lactose- (milk sugar) 
splitting enzym. It is held that trypsin does not exist 
as such in the pancreatic juice wh(‘u poured into the 
small intestine, but that this enzym is formed from a 
mother substance (trypsinogen) in the pancreatic juice 
after it comes in contact with the intestinal juice, this 
result being accomplisiuHl through the action of a Ixxly, 
probably secreted from the intestinal walls and called by 
Pawlow enterokinasc, 

112. Intestinal bacteria. — So far, in presenting the 
relation of ferments to dige.stion, only the unorganized 
ferments or enzyras have l)een considered. While these 
are chiefly concerned in normal digestion, organized fer- 
ments are present throughout the entire intestinal canal 
and play a part in food changes. They are most abundant 
and active in the lower part of the small intestine and the 
upper part of the large. They act upon the proteins, caus- 
ing putrefaction, dissolve c<?llulos{^ and cause a decora- 
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position of the carbohydrates. The products of these 
fermentations may be in part the same as those produced 
in pancreatic digestion, but tiiese include also indol and 
skatol, which have the characteristic fecal odor, volatile 
fatty acids, and gases, some of which are carbon dioxid, 
hydrogen, marsh gas, and hydrogen sulfide. 

Under certain conditions fermentations of this character, 
which up to a certain extent are normal and may be bene- 
ficial, proceed so far as to he d(^leterious to health. Any- 
thing which retards digestion, such as imperfect mastica- 
tion, excessive eating, abnormal amounts of meat in the 
diet, and failure of the organs secreting tin* digestive fluids 
to supply these fluids in sufficient abundance, gives tliese 
bacteria a better opportunity to act on the food residues, and 
increases their effect. Borne foods, especially vegetables 
of the leguminous edass, appear to be provocatives of ex- 
cessive intestinal fermentations. Flatulence, and even 
toxic poisoning may be the result of great bacterial ac- 
tivity in the digestive tract. It is hardly possible to check 
this by administering septics, but purging is of value in 
removing the fermentative material. At one time it was 
held that the bile has a specific antiseptic effect, but later 
researches throw doubt on this conclusion. Probably 
the bad results of a restrick‘d flow of bile are indirect, the 
less perfect digestion giving the bacteria a greater oppor- 
tunity. Free hydrochloric acid restrains bacterial fermen- 
tation and has this effect in the stomach, but this influence 
can hardly extend to the intestines, for the free acid is 
neutralized before it reaches that point. Particular foods, 
especially milk and kephir, have been shown to have a 
preventive action on putrefaction. 
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IIS. Digestion of food as a whole. — From what bas 
preceded we learn that several liquids and certain organ- 
isms participate in produciiig ihe complex changes that 
food unclergoes during digestion. Some of these liquids 
have certain common functions, as for instance, proteins 
are dissolved both in the stomach and by the pancreatic 
juice. Moreover, the various digesting fluids appear to 
act cooperatively. This is made plain by following the 
course of the food changes. After the food has remained 
in the stomach for a short i)eriod of time, it is gradually 
discharged into the small intestine, the rate of discharge 
varying with the kind of food, that is, with the promptness 
and rapidity of digestion, which dilTers with dilTerent 
foods. The progress made up to this point in food trans- 
ference, so far as w’e have definite knowledge, is chiefly 
the cleavage of the proteins into various stages of 
hydrolysis, the resulting bodies being proteoses and pep- 
tonod. All proteins appear to be actc^l on in the stomach, 
but to different d(‘gr( es and probably at dilTerent rates. It 
seems probable that the simple prot(‘ins are as fully dis- 
solved as any, while some of the conjugated and derived 
proteins, such as the nucleo-proteins and those that are 
coagulated by heat, are at least more slowly, and in some 
cases less perfectly broken up.^ Starch, already some- 
w^hat dissolved by the saliva, is not further acted upon by 
the stomach enzyms, neither are the solid and liquid fats 
affected to any discoverable extent. Simple sugars are 
not acted upon by the gastric juice, hut it seems 
probable that the di-sugars may l)e split into simple 
ones by the hydrochloric acid. It appears then, that 
in the intestines protein digestion must be completed, 
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the larger part of the starch transformed to sugar and 
the digestion of the fats wholly accomplished or mainly 
so. As a matter of fact, the partial solution in the 
stomach of the proteins and the swelling of the undissolved 
part to a gelatinous mass may be considered as a prepara- 
tion of the food for intestinal digestion, for through these 
changes the proteins present a larger surface to the attack 
of trypsin and other intestinal enzyms and digestion 
proceeds more promptly than would be the case with the 
freshly ingested food. Moreover, the compounds in the 
chyme, especially the acid, react on the liver and pan- 
creas, and cause an abundant flow of digestive fluids from 
these glands. 

As soon as the chyme mixes with the bile and pancreatic 
juice, the mass is changed from an acid to an alkaline con- 
dition . This seems to be essential to the effective operation 
of the pancreatic ferments. While the pancreatic juice 
will carry on digestion by itself, this is not satisfactory in 
the absence of bile, for when the latter is not permitted 
to enter the small intestine, the digestion of fats is very 
imperfect. It seems essential that these two liquids act 
together. The bile aids in rendering the digesting mass 
alkaline, contributes to the formation and solution of the 
fatty acids and soaps, and in these ways and others not 
altogether explainable promotes the activity of the pan- 
creas enzyms. The juices that flow from the small glands 
in the intestinal walls appear to essentially supplement the 
work of the bile and pancreatic juice. In the first place, 
they probably contain a substance that makes active the 
mother substance of trypsin, in the second place, they aid 
in splitting the peptones into simpler bodies, and lastly, 
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they convert the sugars into the final form (dextrose) in 
which they are absorbed into the blood circulation ^ If 
we consider the digestion of the food compounds by 
classes, the following is a summary of the ways in 
which they are acted upon : pepsin, trypsin, and terepsin 
secreted by the stomach, pancreas, and intestinal glands 
act on the proteins; ptyalin in the saliva, amylopsin 
from the pancreas, and lactase, maltasc», and sucrase in 
intestinal secretions act on the carbohydrates, and the fats 
are acted on mainly by the lipase of the pancreatic juice. 

The bact/cria are not surely known to have necessary 
specific functions, unless it be their solvent action on the 
celluiose. The various enzym activities finally prepare 
the food for absorption into the blood circulation, not 
merely by solution, but by such rearrangement of the 
ingested food compounds as to fit them for constructive 
purposes in the animal body or for supplying the energy that 
is required for internal and external work. 

E , Absorption op the Food 

From the time the food enters the stomach, during nearly 
its entire course along the alimentary canal, there is a con* 
stant production of soluble compounds, which progressively 
disappear into other channels, so that when the anus is 
reached only a small portion of the original dry matter is 
found in the residue. In some way, not wholly explainable 
in all its details, the digested food has l>een abBorl>ed and 
received into vessels through which it is distributed to the 
various parts of the body. 

114« Function of lacteals and blood vessels in absorp- 
tion. — A merely casual observation shows us that the 
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inner surface of the walls of the digestive organs are cov- 
ered by numerous projections. The waton^t^y^ w * 
ful study of these, has learned that unbeddwl m them 
tUsue, especially in the intestines, arc the minute brunches 
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of two systems of vessels. One set is ^ ^"'5; 

ing to the so-called lymphatic system, and heothe set m 
he capillaries of the blood sj^tem. The •'■"'Phate'-r 
aels or tul« all lead to a main tube or rese nw, the 
thoracic duct, which extends along the spinal column 
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finally enters one of the main blood-vessels. Any material, 
therefore, taken up by the lacteals ultimately reaches the 
blood. The capillaries ail converge to a larger blood 
vessel, known as the portal vein, which enters the liver, 
carrying with it whatever material 
the capillaries have al^sorbed. 

The manner in which the soluble 
food is absorbed has been explained in 
part on common physical grounds. 

When two solutions of different 
densities, containing diffusible com- 
pounds, are separated by a perme- 
able membrane, diffusion through 
this membrane from the denser to 
the lighter liquid will always occur. 

Such a condition as this prevails in 
the intestines, we may believe. The 
intestinal solution, the denser one, is 
separated from a less concentrated 
liquid, the blood, which is constantly 
flowing on the other side of a tliin 
dividing membrane. Under these viih,7 »howing ” 
conditions there occurs the passage (‘pithciium; 6, capU- 
into the blood of certain parts of the 
digested food. It is held that in this 
way water, soluble mineral salts, and sugar pass directly 
into the blood-vffssels. The peptones are also taken up 
by the capillaries, and the fats enter the blood through 
the lacteals. 

116 . Changes in the walls of the intestinal tract. — In 
the absorption of peptones and fats, at least, we en- 
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counter forces other than the osmotic transference of sub- 
stances in solution, the operation of which is still more or 
less unexplained. 

As we have learned, the ingested proteins are changed 
in the stomach and intestines to peptones, and in part, per- 
haps mainly, to simpler compounds resulting from the cleav- 
age of peptones. The fats are split partly, or entirely, into 
fatty acids and glycerin, with the subsequent formation 
of soaps by the union of the free acids with the alkaline 
bases of the bile. There is good evidence that in the pas- 
sage of these new compounds through the walls of the 
intestine changes occur of a synthetical character, with a 
partial or total reconstruction of the proteins and fats into 
forms similar to those in the ingested food. The rebuild- 
ing of fats and their transference into the lacteals is re- 
garded as l)cing accomplished through the activity of 
cells lying in the mucous lining of the intestine. It 
seems, then, that the vital forces residing in the living 
cells play a part in transferring th(‘ nutrients into 
the blood circulation, and that this absorption can no 
longer be explained wholly on the biisis of osmotic pressure. 

116. Place of maximum absorption. — Absorption of 
digested food undoubtedly take^ place in the stomach, 
but the main transference of the products of digestion into 
the blood is from the intestines, particularly the small 
intestine. Much of the water that passes into the large 
intestine is absorl)ed there, together with the products 
of digestion not already absorbed and those products that 
result from bacterial action. It is a question of impor- 
tance whether there is an absorption of proteins when 
the lower intestine is flooded with an enema contfuning 
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proteins such as the white 
of an egg. The evidence 
is that under these cir- 
cumstances protein ab- 
sorption occurs and fur- 
nishes a very fortunate 
means of nourishing a 
patient when the ordi- 
nary method of digest ion 
is not possible. 

F, Feces 

The soluble and in- 
soluble portions of the 
intestinal contents be- 
come separated gradu- 
all}^ and the undissolvcd 
part arrives finally at the 
last stage of its journey 
along the alimentary 
canal, and is expelled as 
the solid excrement, or 
feces. This is made up 
of the undigested food 
and other matter, such as 
residues from the bile 
and other digest ive j uices, 
mucus, and more or less 
of the epithelial cells 
which have become de- 
tached from the walls of 
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the stomach and intestines. Dead and living bacteria 
appear to constitute a considerable portion of the fecal 
matter. These organisms are not taken in with the food 
to any great extent, but are the result of their continuous 
growth in the lower intestines. Small quantities of fer- 
mentation products are present, which give to the feces 
its offensive odor. The incidental or waste products may 
properly be considered as belonging to the wear and tear 
of digestion. 

The ordinary conception of the fecal residue is that it 
is only the part of the food ihat has resisted the action of 
the digestive fluids, but in fact it is much more than that. 
Not only docs it include the various waste products pre- 
viously referred to, but also compounds that have b^eii 
absorbed into the blood, circulation and returned to the 
alimentary canal for excretion. It has been shown that 
when a phosphorus compound was injected subcutane- 
ously into a sheep, the phosphorus was excreted in the 
feces in another combination. It is also proven that 
mineral compounds absorbed from the intestinal tract may 
afterwards ap^Hjar in the feces. 

<?. Thej Relation op the Different Food Compounds 
TO THE Digestive Processes 

Numerous digestion exi)erimc*nts with a large variety 
of foods have abundantly establi.shed the fact that these 
materitils differ greatly in their solubility in the digestive 
juices. This is an important matter, and one which should 
be well understood, for we mu.'Jt consider both the weight 
of the food eaten and its availability in determining its 
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nutritive value. Variations in digestibility are caused 
primarily by variations in composition, therefore, we must 
deal fundamentally with the susceptibility of the various 
single constituents of foods to the dissolving action of 
the several digestive ferments. 

Ill this connection, we need to pay little attention to the 
mineral compounds. They do not undergo fermentative 
changes in the way that the carbon compounds do, but pass 
into simple solution either in the water accompanying 
the food, or in the juices with which they come in 
contact. 

117. Digestibility of the proteins. — As has been noted, 
protein is a mixture of nitrogenous compounds. The 
gluten of wheat contains at least five of these bodies, and 
other seeds as many. What is the relative susceptibility 
of these single proteins to ferment action either as to 
rapidity or completeness of change does not appear to be 
known. Some proteins are practically all digested by 
artificial methods, and probably are in natural digestion. 
It is a fact, however, that protein is much more completely 
dissolved from some foods than from others. That of 
milk and meat is practically all digestible, that of some 
grains very largely so, while with vegetables quite a large 
proportion escapes solution. Whether this is due to a 
differing degree of solubility on the part of the character- 
istic protein compounds of the various foods is not quite 
determined. The fact that highly fibrous materials show 
the lowest proportion of digestible protein suggests as an 
explanation that the nitrogen compounds of plant tissue 
are so protected by the fiber present that they escape 
the full action of the digestive juices. It is certain, how- 
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ever, that the protein in plant tissue is less fully digested 
than that from milk, meat, and eggs. 

118. Digestibility of the Carbohydrates. — In the case 
of the carbohydrates, our knowledge of the relative suscep- 
tibility of the individual compounds to enzyra action is 
more definite. First of all, the necessary modification of 
the sugars, which are already soluble, is slight, and they are 
wholly digested. In the second place, we have learned in 
two ways that the starclies are wholly transformed to diffus- 
ible compounds, first by submitting them in an artificial way 
to the action of various diastatic ferments, and, second, 
by discovering a complete absence of starch or its prod- 
ucts in normal human feces. We can say, therefore, 
that under normal conditions the unprotected starches, 
like the sugars, arc complet(‘Iy digestible. 

Digestibility must be considered, however, from the 
standpoints both of rapidity and of completeness. As to 
the former factor, starches from unlike sources exhibit 
some remarkable differenct^. Investigations by Stone, 
who submitted a number of these bodies to the action of 
s(weral diastatic ferments, show that this variation 
reaches such a d('gret‘ that under precisely the same condi- 
tions certain of the starches require eighty times as long 
as others for complete solution.^’ The potato starches 
appear to be acted upon much more rapidly than those 
from the cereal grains. 

Other carboliydrates, cellulose and hemicelluloses, such 
as pentosans, galactan and mannan and related bodies, 
show great variations in digestibility according to their 
source, these variations ranging in oliservations by Swartz 
from 0 to 100 per cent. The extent to which these sub- 
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stances disappear from the alimentary canal appears to 
be dependent on their solubility and their susceptibility 
to attack by bacteria. 

119. Digestibility of the fats. — The extent of the diges- 
tion and absorption of the fats or oils is also not definitely 
known. If we were to accept the figures given for ether- 
extract in tables of digestion coefficients as applying to 
the real fats, we would believe that their digestibility 
varies from less than onothird to the total amount. It is 
unfortunately true that these coefficients mean but very 
little. The ether-extract from some foods is only partially 
fat or oil, as we have seen, and the inaccuracy of a diges- 
tion trial is still further aggravated by the presence in the 
feces of bile residues and other bodies which are soluble in 
ether, so that the difference between the ether-extract in 
the ingested food and that in the feces does not give 
accurate information as to what has happened to the actual 
fats. It seems very probable that pure vegetable fats and 
oils and all mixed animal fats are quite completely ab- 
sorbed. 

The foregoing statements make it plain that when the 
general composition of a food is known, it is possible to 
predict with a good degree of certainty whether its rate 
of digestibility is high or low. The larger the proportion 
of starch, sugar, milk, meat and eggs and the smaller the 
percentage of gums and fiber, the more complete will be 
the solution. 

H . Factors which may influence Digestion 

Digestion has an important relation to the nutritive 
efficiency of food, and to the physical welfare of the indi- 
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vidual. On the one hand, only that portion of the food 
that is digested and absorbed can serve the purposes of 
growth and the maintenance of the vital functions, and 
on the other h%nd, bad digestion causes discomfort and 
disease. 

120. Meaning of “ digestibility.” — In discussing the 
factors that may influence the digestion of food, it is 
essential to understand clearly what is involved in the 
term digestion as it is used in science and in common 
speech. The term is made to include three elements, 
completeness of solution and absorption of the food 
nutrients, rate of digestion, and comfort of digestion. In 
science, the figures that are given for the digestibility of 
various foods refer to the completeness or extent to which 
the food is dissolved ai)d transferred to the circulation. 
But different foods from which come the same proportion 
of undigested dry matter may differ materially in the rate 
at which they undergo digestive changes, and in this 
sensii their digestibility is unlike. Again, when for any 
cause digestion causes tliscomfort, the sufferer declares that 
the particular food eattm is not digestible. As a matter 
of fact, the ultimate completeness of solution in the diges- 
tive fluids may not be iiifluenw^d (*ither by the rate or the 
discomfort attending the process. Among the. numerous 
factors that may modify digt^slion, the following are 
among the most important: — 

121 . Band of food. — The kind of food, other things 
being equal, determines the completeness and also, we 
may believe, the rate of digestion. Investigation has 
shown, as already noted, that vegetable foods are less fully 
digested than those of animal origin, a fact due probably, 
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to the inclosure of the protein and other nutrients in the 
fibrous tissue of much vegetable substance. It is entirely 
rational to claim, too, that this association of the nutrients 
with a cellulose framework retards digestion by protecting 
the protein and other compounds from attack. If no 
allowance is made for the metabolic products in the feces, 
the digestibility of the various classes of foods is calculated 
to be as follows : — 

TABLE XTX 



Proteins 

Carbo- 

BYDRATES 

Fats 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Animal foods .... 

98 

100 

97 

Cereals 

85 

98 

90 

Vegetables and fruits . . 

1 80 

95 

90 


The individual nutrients differ in their susceptibility 
to attack by the digestive fluids. We have seen that 
potato starch is hydrolyzed more rapidly than that from 
the cereal grains. In the case of the fats the higher their 
melting point the more slowly they are likely to be decom* 
posed and emulsified. It is probable that tallow requires a 
longer time for complete digestion than does butter or the 
salad oils, and may be less completely absorfxjd. This 
point may well be raised touching the digestibility of 
imitation butter that is made, in part at least, from the 
body fats of bovines and swine. 

This ijifluence of the melting point is quite clearly 
indicated by the follo\^ing figures; — * 

1 ** Metabolifim and Practical Medicine/' Von Noorden, Vol. p. 56. 
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TABLE XX 


) 

Kind of Fat 

Melting Pchnt 

Per Cent Logs in 
THE Feces 


C® 


Stearin 

60 

91 to 86 

Stearin and almond oil . . . 

55 

10.6 

Spermaceti 

53 

31.0 

Mutton fat 

50-51 

9.2 

Mutton fatty acids .... 

56 

13 to 20 

Mutton fat 

. 49 

7.4 

Lard 

43 

2.6 

Pork fat 

34 

2.8 

(}oose fat 

25 

2.5 

Olive oil 

fluid 

2.3 


122 . Influence of food on secretions. — The more 
recent investigations reveal the fact that the kind of food 
has an influence not only on the abundance, but on the 
kind of digestive secretions, which is important, because 
an abundant supply of digestive juices is necessary to 
good digestion. The conclusion is, or better perhaps the 
theory, that certain chemical excitants are conveyed to the 
secreting glands through the blood circulation, and excite 
the flow of the sevend digestive fluids, and that the forma- 
tion of thc'sc excitants is caused by the reaction of food 
compounds on tlu^ inner racmbraiie.s of the stomach and 
iiitestiru's, this reaction l>eing more pronounced with some 
food materials than with others. Broths, meat extracts, 
milk, dextrin, maltose, and dextrose ex(»rt a pronounced 
influence in this way in the stomach, which makes rational 
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the taking of soups or bouillon as the first dinner course, 
or the eating of toasted bread and zwieback by pc'rsons 
with weak digestion. On the other hand, fats tend to 
inhibit gastric secretion, so that an excessive proportion 
of fat in the meat might weaken digestion in the 
stomach. 

Food may exert an indirect influence on the pancreatic 
secretion. The acid in the chj^me stimulates the flow of 
the pancreatic juice. Any diet, therefore, that has the effect 
of diminishing or of neutralizing the stomach acid which 
otherwise would reach the small intestine is unfavorable 
to pancreatic digestion. Mendel ^ states that “ the 
activity of the enzyms of the pancreatic juice seems to be 
correlated in a marvelous way with the corresponding 
elements of the diet. A regimen rich in fat (^alLs forth a 
secretion containing a relative abundance of the lipolytic 
(fat-splitting) enzyme; with a meat diet, th(‘ proteolytic 
enzymes preponderate, and so forth. Fiirth(*rinore, this 
regulative action can apparently be modificKl by the con- 
ditions of the diet. One is almost inclimKl to speak of a 
physiologic education of the digestive glands, and to con- 
ceive of them as being trained for fat, or proteid, or car- 
bohydrate digestion powers by th(i presc'uce of the corre- 
sponding compounds in the alimentary canal. Indeed, 
this conception has already been raised above the realm 
of mere fancy.” Such facts as these are significant, and 
we may reasonably hope that some time in the future bad 
digestion and the habit of constipation may l)e relieved 
through the diet, rather than through medicines. 

» “ Some Aspects of the Newer Physiology of the Gastrointestinal 
Canal/’ p. 6. 
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123. Mechanical condition of ingested food. — It is 
generally held that thorough mastication of food promotes 
good digestion. This is rational; although involving 
chemical changes, digestion is broadly considered a means 
of rendering the nutrients soluble, that is, transferable 
through the walls of the alimentary canal. The doctrine 
has been taught, in one notable instance at least, that 
excessive mastication greatly increases the efficiency of the 
food. If this is true, it must be because of increased 
thoroughness of digestion. Observation does not show 
this result. It is concluded from experimental evidence 
** that any dietetic practice, therefore, such as excessive 
mastication, which may be claimed to result in greater 
economy in the utilization of food so far as it relates to 
thoroughness of digestion, must improve upon a condition 
in which there is already almost complete utilization.^' 
While in a normal subject, careful mastication may not 
increase the proportion of nutrients that will ultimately 
be digested and absorbed, fineness of division of the food 
particles makes for promptness, and therefore comfort,^ 
of digestion, because the larger the food surface which the 
digestive fluids may attack, the more rapidly will solution 
be effected, which is highly desirable. Of course bolting 
the food in coarse pieces may result not only in incom- 
plete, hut uncomfortable, digestion. In comparing the 
digestibility of breads from different kinds of flour, that 
from coarse flour, that is, whole wheat flour, is found to be 
less completely digested than bread from fine flour, but 
this is due, not so much to the degree of fineneas as to the 
presence in the coarse flour of more cellulose (crude fiber) 
which serves to protect the other constituents of the flour 
from the action of the various juices. 
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124. Relish for food. — This involves two elements, 
the vigor of appetite and the attractiveness of tlic food in 
appearance and taste. When a person is hungry, in other 
words, has a good appetite and the food meets his ap- 
proval in its kind and in the way it is prepared, the psychic 
condition is favorable to abundant secretions in the diges- 
tive tract. When, on the other hand, the appetite is 
** poor or the food is distasteful, the necessary activity 
of the secretory glands receives no such stimulus. Forced 
nutrition docs not conform to the best conditions for effi- 
cient nutrition. Unskillful or slovenly cooking, or an 
unwise selection of food may neutralize a vigorous appe- 
tite, or even breed dyspepsia. 

126. The amount eaten. — The evidence concerning 
the effect of the amount eaten at one meal upon the 
completeness of digestion is somewhat conflicting, but 
indicates that a full meal is somewhat less perfectly digested 
than when food is taken sparingly. Snyder^ found this 
to be so, though his results w^ere not uniform. Sherman^ 
found a slight difference in protein digestion in favor of the 
restricted diet. It is fair to assume that with heavy eating 
the completion of digestion would require longer than 
when but little food is to be acted upon. Nc^verthcless, 
there is no evidence to show that with normal digestion 
there is any large amount of waste when food is taken in 
generous, but reasonable, amounts. 

126. Effect of work. — It is quite generally agreed on the 
basis of considerable experimental evidence that even severe 
labor does not depress digestion. In other words, a man at 
rest does not digest his food differently than when at work. 

» Bui. 101, O.E.8., p. 64. • Bui. 121, O.E.8., p. 47. 
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127. Influence of accessory articles of food. — These 
include condiments, flavors, and stimulants which are 
used, not for their food value, which is small, but as a 
means of rendering food more attractive to the taste. It 
cannot be said that these, including alcoholic drinks, 
when used in reasonable quantity, depress digestibility. 
In fact, when properly used, they may, and probably do, 
exert a favorable influence upon digestion by promoting 
an increased flow of gastric juice through the psychic effect 
of a pleasing taste and through their reaction on the 
stomach membranes. Physicians use condimental sub- 
stances to excite the secretions in cases of weak digestion. 
The essential conditions of good digestion do not justify 
the prevalent excessive and growing demand for such 
condiments as the peppers, garlic, mustard and vinegar, 
the long, intemperate use of which produces conditions on 
the part of the user that are unnatural and ruinous to the 
stomach. 

128. Influence of cooking food. — In considering this 
fa(^tor, it is necessary to understand the (effect of heat on 
different classes of food. As we iiave learned, certain 
proteins, especially the all)umins, are coagulated and har- 
dened by heat , even at a temperature considerably l>elow the 
boiling point. CV>oking also hardens, that is, makes more 
fibrous, many animal tissues. On the other hand, the 
effect of lH)iling and baking upon vegetable tissue is to 
disintegrate it, liberate starch grains from their cell 
inclosures, and make them availal)le to the action of the 
digestive fluids, more or less dextrinize starch, and in some 
cases cause hydrolytic changes, as when in the cooking of 
applCvS and other fruits the i)ectin8 are changed to pectoses. 
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These facts lead to the conclusion, which is also sustained 
to some extent by experimental evidence, that the cooking 
of meats retards digestion, while with fruits and vegetables 
the same cause accelerates digestion. The advocates of 
raw vegetable foods should appeal only to persons with 
strong digestive powers. That such foods promote diges- 
tion as compared with those that are cooked, in the light 
of existing knowledge is an absurd proposition. 

129. Influence of individual peculiarities. — It is a 
fact of common experience that certain persons do not 
comfortably digest certain foods, what(wer may be the 
ultimate proportion that is digested. Definite and proven 
explanations of this fact are not available. It is not 
improbable that a mental attitude toward a given food 
sometimes has its influence, although this can hardly 
explain why certain individuals are made uncomfortable 
from eating strawberries or pork, or some other food. 
This may be due to an enzym defunency in some part of 
the digestive tract, or to a peculiar reaction upon the 
individual of particular compounds present in the offend- 
ing food ; but these suggestions are speculative. 

130. The extent to which different classes of foods 
are digested. — A large amount of experimetntirig shows 
that the following are approximately the proportions of 
the nutrients that are digested in the different classes of 
foods. These figures refer to apparent digestibility and 
not to actual. If the metabolic products in the feces were 
accounted for, the proportions would be higher, especiially 
for protein. The satisfactory separation of th(^ real un- 
digested portion of the food from the accompanying waste 
products is not yet accomplished. 
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TABLE XXI 


Kind of Food 

I Protein 

Carbo- 

hydrates 

Fats 


/ Percent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Meats and fish 

97 


95 

Eggs 

97 


95 

Dairy products 

97 

98 

95 

Animal foods (mixed diet) . . . 

97 

98 

95 

Cereals 

85 

98 

95 

Legumes (dried) 

! 78 

97 

90 

Sugars 


98 


Starches . 


98 


Vegetables 

83 

95 

90 

Fruits 

85 

90 

90 

Vegetable foods (mixed diet) . . 

84 

97 

90 

Total food (mixed diet) .... 

92 

97 

95 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DISTRIBUTION AND TRANSFORM 
TIONS OF THE DIGESTED FOOD 

The digested food, after absorption, all passes into the 
blood, either directly or indirectly, and mixes with it. 
The materials which are to serve the purposes of nutrition 
are now taken up by a stream of litpiid that is in constant 
motion throughout the minutest divisions of every part 
of the animal. Flowing in n^gular channels, the blood 
reaches not only the bones and muscular tissues, but it 
passes through several special organs and glands, where the 
nutrients it is carrying and certain of its own constituents 
meet with profound changes. It is here that we discover 
the manner in which food is applied to use, and what are 
some of the transformations whicli the prol(jins, carbohy- 
drates, and fats undergo in performing their functions. 

In order to follow intelligently this most interesting 
phase of nutrition, we must know something of the blood 
and of the organs — the lungs, liver, and kidneys — 
through which it passes. 

A. The Blood 

The blood, when in a fresh state, is apparently colored 
and opaque, but if a minute portion is examined with a 
microscope, it is seen to be a comparatively clear liquid in 

127 
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which float numerous reddish disk-like bodies known 
as corpuscles, also blood plates and blood granules. These 
bodies give to the blood its bright red color. The liquid 

in which they 
are suspended, 
a clear amber 
yellow liquid, 
is called the 
plasma. 

131. Corpus- 
cles. — The cor- 
pusch^s are not 
mere masses of 
unformed mat- 
ter, but they are 
minut(‘ bodies 
having a defi- 
nite form and 
structure. They 
make? up from 
85 to 40 per cent 
of the blood, and 
contain over 30 
per cent of dry mat4(T, This dry matter consists mostly 
of hasmoglobin, a compound tliat is peculiar to the blood, 
and equips it for one of its most important offices. 

132. Haemoglobin. — Haemoglobin, as before stated, 
is made up of a protein (globin), and a coloring matter 
(hsematin), in the latter of which is combined a definite 
proportion of iron. The peculiar 7»roperty of this com- 
pound, which renders it so useful a constituent of the 



Fio. 8. — Rod and white oorpusolcs of hI<K.xi (mag- 
niflixl). A, rod rorpusch*.** ; «, white corpus- 
cles ; B, (\ D, red rorpu.schss, much magnified ; 
F, <y, white corpuscles, much magnifii'd. 
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blood, is its power of takinp up oxygen and holding it in a 
loose combination until it is needed for use throughout 
the body. When thus charged, it is known as oxyhae- 
moglobin. Because of this function of their most promi- 
nent constituent, blood corpuscles become the carriers of 
oxygen to all parts of the body. They are also conccTiied 
in gathering up one of the waste products of the nutritive 
changes, viz., (larbon dioxid, which is conveyed by them in 
loose chemical combination to the point where it may be 
thrown off from the body. Ha3matin may also unite with 
other compounds, as, for instance, carbon monoxid, 
which displaces and excludes oxygen and is disastrous in 
its effects. 

133. Leucocytes. — The blood also contains amoeba- 
like bodies know as white corpuscles, that are variable in 
shape and constantly changing in form. Th(*s(‘ are some- 
times called leucocytes, and an? r('gard(Hl as having an 
important function. Th(*y ma}'’ iiuTcase with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, especially around ccnt(*rs of infcMition 
and inflammation, and it is reganh^l as proven that they 
endeavor to destroy foreign bodi(*s in the blood and also 
render harmless the injurious prodiK^ts coining from the 
activity of micro-organisms. Tlu^y evidently have other 
functions not well understood, for it is noticed that they 
accumulate in large numbers during intc^stinal digestion. 
Very likely they act as a means of transportation, and 
they probably play some part in metabolism in accom- 
plishing certain exchanges of nutri(?nt substances. 

134. The plasma. — The plasma is about nine-tenths 
water, so that it easily holds in solution whatever soluble 
nutrients are discharged into it from the alimentary canal. 

K 
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Among its constituents are found members of all the classes 
of compounds that are important in this connection, — 
ash, protein, carbohydrates, and fats. The proportion of 
ash is about 1 per cent, three-fourths of it being common 
salt, and the remainder consisting of phosplioric acid, 
lime, and other important mineral compounds. The solid 
matter of the plasma is rich in proteins, including the 
fibrinogen, which is the mother substance of fibrin, and 
several albumins and globulins. These proteids make up 
about 80 per cent of t he total dry substance of the plasma. 
Sugar and fats are also present, their proportions varying 
somewhat with the extent to which they are being absorbed 
from the digestion of food. In fact, the blood carries not 
only its characteristic and permanent constituents, but 
also the nutrients absorbed from the alimentary canal. 
It is evident that the blood is charged witli those materials 
which we recognize as necessary to the construction and 
maintenance of the animal body. The phisma also con- 
stantly contains VGry small proportions of the end products 
of metabolism, such as urea and uric acid and waste bile 
products which are being transported to the points of 
excretion. It also holds in solution, or as carlwnates, 
some of the carbon dioxid gathered up in the circulation 
of the blood through the tissues. 

B. The Heabt 

In quimtity, the blood is from 3 to 4 per cent of the 
total weight of the human l>ody. It is contained in the 
heart and in two sets of vessels, one set called the aeries, 
leading from the heart by various ramifications to all 
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parts of the body, and the 
other set called the veins, 
leading from all parts of the 
body back to the heart. 

136. Circulation. — Through 
these vessels the blood is 
moving in a constant stream, 
which we call the circulation. 
It does not move of itself, 
but is forced along by a very 
powerful pump, the heart. 
This is a highly muscular 
organ divided into four cham- 
bers, which are sc^parated by 
valves and j>artit ions, the tw^o 
upper chambers being called 
the right and left auricles, 
and the two lower, the right 
and left ventricles, l^he right 
auricle is above the right 
ventricle, ' and is separated 
from it by a valve, and the 
same is true of the left auri- 
cle and ventricle. Out of the 
left ventricle, the blood is 
pumped into the arteries, and 
after reaching the arterial 

Fig. 10. — DiiikliTam of circulation. 
/. heart; 2^ iuiigs ; S, head and 
upfK‘r cxtr€*mitic8 ; 4^ splec^n ; 5, 
intcatine ; kidney ; 7, lower c*- 

tremitiita ; liver. (Collins.) 
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capillaries throughout the entire body, it passes from 
these into the smallest divisions of the veins and comes 
back to the heart along tlie venous system, entering the 
right auricle. It is then carried to the lungs by way 
of the right ventricle and is returned to the left auricle 
to be sent to the left ventricle, and from there to again 
start on its journey through the body. As we shall 
see, the arterial blood carries to the body food nutri- 
ents and oxygen, and the venous blood brings back 
the wastes. The principal facts pertaining to the blood 
and its circulation have been reviewed in this simple 
manner as an aid to the discussing of other considerations 
somewhat pertinent to our subject. 

136. Entrance of nutrients. — The nutrients, as pre- 
pared for use by digestion, enter the blood on its return flow 
to the heart, coming into the venous cavity by way of the 
hepatic (liver) vein and the thoracic duct as previously 
described. When, therefore, the right side of the heart is 
reached, a new accession of food material is on its way to 
sustain the various functions of nutrition. 

We are more interested in the object of blood circulation 
than we are in its mechanism. Somehow the digested 
food disappears into these constantly moving blood cur- 
rents, and the only evidence of its (effect which comes to 
us from ordinary observation is the warmth, motion, and 
perhaps growth, of the animal that is nourished. 

C. Tub Lungs 

The first point where important changes occur is the 
lungs. Here the blood loses the purplish hue which it 
always has after being used in the body tissues, and takes 
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on a briglit scarlet, — a phenomenon that is more easily 
understood wlien we understand the lung structure. 

137. Object of breathing. — Breathing is a matter of 
common experience. We all know how air is drawn into 



Fio. 11. — Air tubos of binRS. (Gerrisu.) 


the lungs at regular intervals, and (equivalent volumes of 
mcHlified air Iveing as regularly forced out. The mechan- 
ism of respiration (hreathing) we will not discuss at length. 
It will aid us, however, if we know that the passage which 
the air follows to and from the lungs, the trachea (wind- 
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pipe), divides into two branches, one to each lung, and 
these divide and subdivide until they branch into numerous 
fine tubes. Each of these tubes ends in an elongated dila- 
tion which is made up of air cells opening into a common 
cavity. These cells are so numerous in the lung tissues 
that only a very thin wall separates adjoining ones, and 
in this wall are carried the capillaries or fine divisions of 
the blood-vessels leading from the heart. This arrange- 
ment permits the (venous) blood, as it flows along, to take 
up oxygen from the respired air and transfer certain wastes 
into the lung cavities, and thus be made ready to go back 
to the body carrjdng a joint load of digested food and of 
oxygen that is held in combination with the hacmatin. Of 
course the air that passes out of the lungs is less rich in 
oxygen than when it was taken in, and there have been 
added to it certain materials which we will notice later. 

It is easily understood from these facts that respiration 
stands in a fundamental relation to nutrition. The lungs 
are to the body what the draft is to the furnace. Food 
can no more be used without the supply of oxygen through 
the lungs than can coal be burned without an access of air 
to the fuel box. 

D . The Use op Food 

The revivified (arterial) blood now passes to all parts of 
the body and is brought into the most intimate relation 
with the minutest portion of every tissue. iScveral tilings 
happen in the course of time, all of which, whether the 
combination or cleavage of food compounds, or the oxi- 
dations that result in complete combustion, are brought 
about by the protoplasmic activity of the cells of which 
the body tissues are an aggregation. 
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138. Builds tissue. — In the first place, the new supply 
of nutritive substances is used by the living cells in a way 
we do not wholly understand, to rebuild worn-out tissue 
and to form new growth. With the young animal, much 
material is appropriated in the latter way. In the case 
of mammals, there is furnished to the mammary gland the 
nutrients out of which the milk is formed through the 
special activities of that gland. 

139. Function of oxygen. — Moreover, it is in the tissues 
that the oxygen which was taken up in the lungs is used 
to slowly oxidize a portion of the food. This combustion 
is believed not to take place by contact of the oxygen and 
nutrients in the blood-vessels, but it occurs through cell 
activity by progressive steps throughout the minute 
divisions of the muscles and other tissues of the body. 
The tissue cells undouf)tedly obtain their energy from 
oxidation of the nutriment furnished to them. Notwith- 
standing this oxidation may be very gradual and occupy 
much time, its ultimate products are, for the most part, 
similar to those which result from the rapid combustion 
of fuel. In the fin^place, starch, sugar, cellulosv, fats, and 
similar bodies would be burned to carlH>nic acid and water, 
and this is wdiat takes place in the animal to the extent 
that these nutrients are not used constructively. 

140. Protein not wholly oxidized. — When the protein 
is not stor(*d as such, but is broken up, the result in the 
animal is somewhat different from that in the furnace, 
because in the former the oxidation is not complete. In 
the animal, the proteins are partially oxidizctl to carbonic 
acid and water, but a portion of their substance passes 
from the body principally in the form of urea and uric 
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acid, which are the prominent constituents of urine. 
These compounds carry with them a certain proportion of 
carbon and hydrogen which, in ordinary fuel combustion, 
would more fully unite with oxygen. The heat produc- 
tion from protein is therefore less in the animal than in 
the furnace. 

Oxidations in the human body are continuous, but not 
uniform. They vary with the mass, age, and habits of 
the individual, with the exercise the individual is taking, 
and with the amount of food that must bo disposed of. 
The quantity of oxygen needed is therefore variHl)le, 
and when the demand for it with a given individual is 
largely increased, the heart pumps faster, more blood 
passes through the lungs, the breathing is more rapid, and 
the supply of oxygen is in this way augmcinted. 

E , Elimination of Wastes 

The various waste products from this combustion of the 
digested nutrients an<l from the breaking uj) of the protians 
within the animal body evidently must be disposed of in 
some manner. If not eliminated from th(? body, they 
would cause results of a most serious charactcT, as, for 
instance, when an accumulation of un^a in t he blood pro- 
duces uraemic poisoning. The blood, therefore, not only 
carries to the tissues thc^ necessary nutrients and oxygen, 
but it has laid upon it the burden of taking into its currents 
the waste products of combustion and growth, and carry- 
ing them to the points where they are thrown off. 

141 . Urea. — One of the branches of the arterial system 
of blood-vessels runs to the kidneys, and, by repeatedly 
rebranching, traverses all their substance. The main 
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function of the kidneys is to secrete the urine, a liquid in 
which all the waste nitrogen from the digested protein 
finds its way out of the body in the form of urea and other 
nitrogen compounds. The blood that enters them carries 
with it the urea and uric acid which have resulted from 
a breaking down of protein, and, in a most wonderful 
manner, these compounds are filtered out so that tlicy are 
not present in the outgoing blood. 

142. Mineral compounds. — The mineral ingredients 
of the food in excess of storage in the body are excreted 
both through tlie kidneys and in the feces. (Compounds 
of potassium and sodium appear almost wholly in the 
urine. Phosphorus, calcium, and magnesium are divided 
between the urine and feces, the two former being more 
largely excreted by way of the intestines, while practically 
all the iron goes out by‘^\^ay of the feces. 

143. Carbon dioxid. — The carbon dioxid must in 
some way also be eliminated from the body. This is not 
accomplished to any extent until the venous blood con- 
taining it reaches the lungs, where it is exchanged for 
a new supply of oxygen and passes off in the expired 
air. In the cjise of man, the air ** breathed out is nearly 
a hundred times richer in carbonic acid than the air 
“ breathed in.” 

144. Water. — Water may be regarded from one point 
of view as a waste, for it is prcxluced in the oxidation of 
the food, and this passes off from the lungs as vapor, 
through the skin as sensible or insensible perspiration, and 
in considerable quantities through the kidneys. Benedict 
and Carpenter have shown, on the basis of a large number of 
determinations, an average loss of 960 grams of water from 
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the lungs and skin by a person at rest, during twenty-four 
hours ; a I'ttle less than two-thirds of this loss coming from 
the surface of the body. This “ insensible perspiration 
is 60 per cent as much as the water excretion through the 
kidneys. A man at hard work may lose several times as 
much water from the lungs and skin as through the kidneys. 

To summarize, it may be said that the blood is constantly 
undergoing gain and loss. The gain comes from the food 
(including water and oxygen), and the loss consists of 
urea, carbonic acid, and water given off through various 
channels. 

F , The Liver 

One part of the arterial system of blood-vessels runs to 
the stomach and intestines, and is distributed over their 
walls in fine divisions. These connect with the capillaries 
of the portal vein, wiiich leads to the liver. During this 
passage of the blood from one system to the other, part of 
the digested food is taken up. Now it is very evident 
that thi) quantity of material thus absorbed must vary 
greatly at different times according to the nature and 
amount of food supply and the activity of the digestive 
processes. If, therefore, the blood from the aliriumtary 
canal was allowed to pass directly into the gcmeral circula- 
tion, the supply to the tissues of the nutrients, especially 
the carbohydrates, would be very uneven. 

146. Function of liver. — Just here comes in a liver 
function. In that organ there is found a starch-like 
body known as glycogen (see p. 73), which appears in in- 
creased quantity following the abundant absorption of 
sugar from the intestines. It is believed, because of this 
and other facts, that the liver acts as a regulator of the 
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carbohydrate supply to the general tissues of the body, 
storing a temporary excess of the sugar in the form 
of glycogen, which is gradually given up to the general 
circulation as it is needed after first being transformed 
back to sugar. Glycogen is also stored in the muscles, in 
an amount equal to or greater than that in the liver. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FUNCTIONS OF FOOD COMPOUNDS 

A, Scientific Methods op Inquiry 

The discussion of human nutrition on a scientific basis 
requires an understanding of what are the physiological 
needs of the human organism under various conditions 
and how those may be met most efficiently and econom- 
ically. Before stating present views of the functions of 
the several nutrients, it will be well to gain some concep- 
tion of how we have arrived at the knowledge upon which 
our conclusions are based, for such a consideration of 
methods will doubtless strengthen confidence in the con- 
clusions. 

146. A determination of the elements essential to the 
construction of the human body. — Definite information 
as to the constructive elements of the tissues of the human 
bcxly has bi'en obtained by chemical analysis. It is a fair 
assumption that whatever is uniformly found present in 
a normally nourished organ or tissue is essential either to 
its construction or welfare. To be sure, the liuman body 
may retain certain substances in quantities that are not 
only unnecessary, but injurious, as. for instance, arsenic ; 
but when a salt of potassium is found in the muscular tissue 
in practically constant proportions under all conditions 
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of nourishment, it is fair to assume that normal muscles 
could not exist without it. Indeed, we know that the ab- 
sence of certain elements would riiake impossible the pres- 
ence in the human body of those comi)ounds that are 
essential to its very existence. 

147. Methods of ascertaining the functions of the 
various nutrients and the needs of the human body under 
varying conditions. — Our understanding of the functions 
of the food compounds and of the most effi(;icnt, and physi- 
ologically most economical, administration of dietaries 
under varying conditions is still incomplete. The exact 
knowltHigc we do possess is the result of many years of 
laborious investigation. We still lack much essential 
information concerning the special physiological relations 
and reactions of the individual compounds found in human 
food, but the general metabolism, or food exchange and 
use, in the animal organism is now sufficiently well under- 
stood to admit of many safe and important conclusions. 

C'hildren and adults who are living under varying con- 
ditions of age, environment, and activity consume in- 
dividually a given amount of food daily. Certain ques- 
tions arise. Is the food sufficient in quantity? Is it 
of the right kind from the physiological point of \dew ; that 
is, are the nutrients of the right kind and in the right pro- 
portion? A general practical answer to these two ques- 
tions might be found in an observation as to the health and 
physical status of the individual, which are the facts of 
ultimate importance. The laws of nutrition cannot be 
established by such general observations, however. Even 
changes in body w^eight are not a safe basis for concluding 
whether a given diet is meeting the nutritive demands of 
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a given individual. A loss of fat may be replaced by a 
gain of water. It has been shown also ^ that a change 
from a diet poor in carbohydrates to one rich in carbo- 
hydrates is accompanied by a considerable retention of 
water in the tissues of the body.” In these ways we learn 
nothing of processes or how the physiological needs of 
the individual must be met, and we could not reason from 
one case of apparently successful nourishment to know 
how to meet the needs of another individual under entirely 
different conditions^ 

14A. Necessary measurements. — It is clear that first 
of all it is necessary to measure both the income of the 
body, that is, the food plus water and oxygen, and also the 
outgo, that is, the excretions which, as we have learned, are 
practically all included in what passes out through the 
lungs, the skin, the kidneys, and in the feces. We must 
do this not only that we may determine whether with a 
given diet the individual is losing or gaining body sub- 
stance, but we must also in this way ascertain in what the 
body gain or loss consists, whether of protein or of fat. 
In being able to measure the balance in this way, it is 
possible to determine what is the* minimum amount of food 
that will maintain an individual under given conditions 
of activity without loss of body substance, and also whether 
a given ratio of nutrients is efficient. Indeed, it is by this 
method that we have learned how and to what extent the 
body substance is utilized to supplement food deficiencies, 
whether of kind or quantity. It is also possible to de- 
termine the extent to which nutrients of one class may be 

* Metabolism and Energy Transformations of Healthy Man during 
Rest.** Benedict and Thorne, p. 110. 
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substituted for, or conserve, those of another cla^s, or 
what is the effect of omitting from the diet all of one class 
of compounds, 

149. How measurements are made. Respiration cal- 
orimeter, — Let us consider more in detail how it is pos- 
sible to arrive at a balance l^etween the income and outgo 
of the body. It is a mere matter of weighing and chem- 
ical analysis to ascertain what enters the body in the food 
and drink, — the quantities of carbon, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, sulfur, and all other elements. Recently 

it has become possible to measure the oxygen consumed 
in breathing. The food, drink, and oxygen constitute the 
income. Of the outgo, viz., the feces, urine, carbon dioxid 
from the lungs, and water from the lungs and skin, the feces 
and urine can be weighed and analyzed, as is done with 
the food. For measuring the carbon dioxid and water 
excreted, a s])ecial apparatus has been devised, which also 
now measures the oxygen consumed and heat given off. 
This apparatus is known as a respiration calorimeter. By 
means of the resjjiration apparatus it is possible to meas- 
ure, not only the gas(?ous excreta delivc'red to the air qr 
the respiration chamber, but also to discover what par- 
ticular nutrients are beiilg oxidized at any given time. 
This is done by determjping what is known as the 
respiratory quotientf whicl^p obtain(*fl by dividing the 
volume of carbon dioxicfevolvcHl by the volume of 
oxygen used. If a carbohydrate alone is oxidiztHl, the 
two volume^s are equal and the quotitmt is 1.00. If fat 
alone is being burned, the carbon dioxid is less in vol- 
ume than the oxygen, and the quoticuit is approximately 
,70. When a mixture of fat and carbohydrates is being 

L 
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utilized, the quotient will range somewhere between 1.00 
and .70 and the relative proportion of these two classes 
of nutrients that are undergoing oxidation can be deter- 
mined by calculation. 

150. Food balances, — The fundamental facts upon 
which a food balance is based are the following: The 
general I)alance of gain or loss of tissue is obtained by 
comparing the income and outgo of carbon. All organic 
compounds, whether in the plant or animal, contain carbon, 
and cannot be formed without it. If, therefore, the cartoon 
taken into the body is more tlian that given off through 
the various chann(‘ls, it is proof that the body substance 
has increased. If the balance is the other way, there has 
been a loss of body tissue. 

It is possible to know the kind of tissue that is lost or 
gained. All the nitrogen (‘xcreted from the body passes 
out in the urine and feces, that in the urine coming from 
the digested protein. No protein tissues can be formed 
without the use of nitrogen, and no other tissues require 
its retention. If, therefore, the body retains nitrogen, 
it is evidence that muscular tissue or some other form of 
nitrogenous substance has been deposited. If at the same 
time the body has retained more rnirbon than would be 
required for the increase of protein tissue, then it is neces- 
sary to con(*lude there has b|gp also a deposition of fat 
or other non-nitrogenous material. By such means it is 
possible, for instance, to discov^er the effect of a given 
dietary upon protein storage, or to learn if a change 
in activity, such as passing from rest to hard w'ork, 
causes a greattT utilization of protein, or whether the in- 
creased need for food to su.stain increased labor may be 
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met by eatuig more carbohydrates. The ratio in which 
one nutrient may replace another is also an important 
consideration that the respiration calorimeter has made 
it possible to study. 

161 . Energy balance and use. — Very delicate modern 
apparatus now accurately measures the potential energy 
of various food compounds; that is, the energy that they 
give up in the form of heat or motion when burned. The 
respiration calorimeter measures the heat given off from 
the human body, heat being the end product of all vital 
activity. This may be done with the su])ject both at rest 
and at work. If, then, by the metabolic balance it is shown 
how much food has l)een oxidized and how much lias liecn 
retained, coin^lusions ma> be drawn as to the food energy 
utilized for the vital processes of the subject, and, by taking 
such measurements with the subject at rest and doing 
different amounts of work, it is possible to learn how much 
food is nced(*d to accomplish a given amount of work. 
By such means the law of the correlation and conservation 
of energy has been shown to hold with human machines 
as well as with those of wood and iron. 

B, The Functions of the Nutrients 

The digestion, absorption, and distribution of food are 
not its use, — they are the preliminaries ncceasary to use. 
Not until the nutrients have been converted to available 
forms and have passed into the blood do they in the 
slightest degree furnish energy or building material to 
the animal organism. We have followed to a certain 
extent the chemical changes which the digested food 
suffers, but no detailed statements have been made 
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as to the part taken by each class of nutrients in con- 
structing the human body and in maintaining its com- 
plex activities. 

162. Food used in two general ways. — The animal 
organism uses food in two general ways: viz., for con- 
structive purposes, which involve the building or repair 
of tissue and the formation of milk; and as fuel for supply- 
ing different forms of energy mainly through oxidation of 
the food nutrients. The tissues whitjh are to be formed 
are of several kinds; principally the mineral portion of the 
bone; the nitrogenous tissue of the muscles, tendons, skin, 
hair, and various organs and membranes; and the deposits 
of fat which arc quite generally distributed throughout 
the bod}^ substaru^e. 

168. Forms of energy.- — Energy in the forms in which 
it is used l)y the animal organism may appear as muscular 
activity, such as walking, working, breathing, the beating 
of the heart, the movements of the stomach and intestines, 
as lieat, and as chemical eiuTgy necessary for carrying 
on digestion and other metabolic changes. The human 
body is ('ortainly the seat of greatl}^ varied and complex 
constructive and destructive activities, which are sus- 
tiiined by the matter and potential energy of the food. 
How this is done we do not fully imderstand, but we know 
many facts wliich are of great scientifie and practical im- 
portance and which must be consciously or unconsciously 
recognized if we would not come into conflict with im- 
mutable laws. 

164. Functions of water. — Water fills an important 
pla(*e in the nutrition of all forms of life. In both plants 
and animals it acts as a solvent of the building materials 
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which it carries from one part of the or^ijanism to another. 
It also serves as a carrier of wastes, particularly those ex- 
creted through the kidneys, and the free use of water is 
recommended as promoting thorough cleansing of the tis- 
sues. It is proper to speak of water as building material 
for the animal body, for it is an abundant constituent of 
animal tissue and takes part in chemical changes such as 
hydrolysis. It fills an essential office in regulating the 
heat processes of the body through varying rates of evap- 
oration (see p. 168). 

166. Functions of the mineral compounds. — We have 
learned that mineral compounds are abundant in the human 
body. The tissues, the blood, digestive fluids, and es- 
pecially the body framevvork, contain a variety of these 
bodies, which are as essential as any other substances to 
the building and maintenance of the animal organism. 
Bone formation without phosphoric acid and lime is not 
possible, and to deprive the gastric juice of tluj chlorine 
which it contains would be to destroy its usefulness. 
Sodium salts are an essential part of the bil(‘, inju must be 
supplied to the haematin of the blood, and potassium phos- 
phate is always pre.sent in muscular tissue. (Children 
would fail to develop if given no mineral food, and adults, 
if entirely deprived of even one substance, sodium chloride, 
would become weak, inactive, and finally die. Not only 
must the growing child have the ash compounds for con- 
structive purposes, but the mature man must l>e supplied 
with them in order to sustain the nutritive functions. It is 
especially true of mammalian females, which store com- 
binations of phosphoric acid, lime, and potash so abun- 
dantly in the milk that they must have an adequate sup- 
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ply of these substances. Nothing is clearer than that these 
materials must of necessity be furnished in the food. They 
cannot originate in the animal organism, neither can carbon 
compounds take their place. 

Mineral compounds evidently have important offices 
outside of supplying constructive material. Their physio- 
logical influence or reactions must also be taken into ac- 
count. While the whole subject is not well understood, 
abundant evidence exists that the chemical environment 
of animal tissues has an important influence in several 
directions. It has been shown that the eggs of certain 
marine fishes multiply (segment) normally only in water 
containing a mixture of certain salts of a certain concen- 
tration. In the same way^* ’muBcular contractions are 
greatly influencjed by tlie salts that are in contact with the 
tissues. Osmotic ])ressure or the rate of transfer of liquids 
in the animal body is also influenced by the inorganic 
salts present. Indefinite as our knowledge is, it is quite 
evident that the soluble stilts of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and sodium play an important r61e in the vital 
activities of the animal organism, other than for construc- 
tive purposes. 

166 . Phosphorus and brain power. — It was at one 
time iKipularly taught that phosphorus has a special re- 
lation to brain activity and liecause fish was supposed to 
contain much phos])horus it was commonly spoken of as 
“ brain food.’’ As a matter of fact , it has never lieen shown 
that this element has an especial relation to brain activity, 
and, moreover, fish is no richer in phosphorus than many 
other foods, such as meats, milk, cheese, and certain grains 
(see p. 387). To be sure, the nerve tissue is relatively rich 
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in phosphorus, but otlior elements are just as essential 
to the structure of the brain. 

167. Foods supplying mineral compounds. — Nature 
seems to have adapted our needs to the compounds fur- 
nished by the natural food products, such as the cereal 
grains, milk, meat, and other unmodified materials, as 
they supply' a complete variety of the needed inorganic 
substances. Milk, which is the exclusive food of infants, 
is espcciall.y adapted to rapid bone formation. It is only 
when modified (artificial) foods are largely eaten, foods 
from which the mineral salts have been extracted by 
manufacturing processes, that we need fear a (h'ficaency of 
the necessary mineral compounds. (See pp. 210-211.) 

Much is written about the proper proport ioii of protein 
and carbohydrate in the food, but it is to I)e hiared that 
the equally critical matter of lh(‘ suf)])ly of the so-called 
mineral ingredients does not n^ceive atbmtion commen- 
surate with its importance. 

168. Functions of protein. — While there are at present 
many unsolved probhms relative to the nutritive offices 
of protein, there is no reasonable doubt that the food 
proteins are the only source of similar substanc(^s in the 
animal body. This is equivalent to a statena^nt that from 
the food proteins arc formed the muscles, the connective 
tissues, the skin, hair, and the major part of the tissues of 
the secretive and excretive organs ; in short, that they are 
the source of a large proportion of all the working parts 
of the human body. So far» scicuitific research has not 
succeeded in demonstrating that a protein is ever syn- 
thesized (built up from simple compounds) outside of the 
plant. It appears that bodies of this class must conic 
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to animal life fully elaborated, for when protein is absent 
from the food, the body protein is utilized to maintain the 
vital functions, even if nitrogen compounds of a lower order 
are present. This is a truth of gTeat significance in its 
relation to the nutrition of man. The nitrogenous tissues 
are those that largely determine the vigor and quality 
of any individual, and as these are formed rapidly in 
the early staf^cs of growth, a normal and unrestricted 
development demands an adequate supply of protein 
food. 

The proteins are a source to the body of two important 
ash constituents, viz., phosphorus and sulfur. There are 
reasons for believing that these two elements enter into 
the building of the protein tissues only when they are 
supplied in the food in their i)rotein combinations. It 
does not seem to be definitely proven that their inorganic 
salts may b(‘ used by the animal organism for synthesizing 
phosphorus and sulfur-bearing proteins. 

169. Relative efladency of different proteins. — The 
relative efficiency of protein according to its source is one 
of im])ortance. Have v('gctable proteins as large con- 
structive value as those of animal origin? Is a larger pro- 
portion of the proteins of milk and meat available for the 
building of animal tissue than when derived from the 
cereal grains? We have s(‘en that the “ Vmilding stones 
of animal proteins differ materially in proportion from 
those of vegetable proteins. Abderhalden * calls attention 
in tlie following table to the much larger proportion of 
glutamic acid in the proteins of plant origin as related to 
tlioir value for constructive purposes : — 

> " Phyi. Chemiltry/’ 1908, p* 653. Bte Note, p. 199. 
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TABLE XXII 

Glutamic Acid in 100 Grams Protein 

Gkamb 


Gliadin (wheat) 37.17 

Gliodin (rye) 33.81 

Hordein (barley) 30.35 

Zoin (maize) 10.87 

Glateriin 23.42 

Ijt'jyumin 10.0 

Vignin (peas) 1(>.89 

Gonglutin (lupine) 20.90 

Casein 10.7 

Egg albumin 8.0 

Albumin (fish muscle) 8.9 

Albumin (ox n.usele) 11.9 

Serum-albumin 7.7 

Serum-globulin 8.5 


Those figures indicate that fiesh foods are r(‘lativ(*ly more 
economical for tissue formation than vegcdahh* foods. The 
proteins of flesli foods are themselvc's like* tin* prot(*iris 
that must he built into the animal body, and it se<*ms 
plausible that their building stones can lx* used with less 
waste than can jiroteins of quite unlike constitution. 

Von Noord<‘n,’ an authority of note*, (*stimates t hat suck- 
lings are able to convert 90 per cent of food protein into 
body protein, but suggests that the proteins of milk are 
particularly well adapt(*d to reconstitution. 

The same author also suggests on theoretiiral grounds 
that, in general, ^ “ no more than 80 grams of body protein 

* “ Metalx>1i8m and Practical Medicine,” Von Noorden, Vol. I, p. 71. 

* Loc. cit., p. 70. 
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couM be formed from 100 grams of protein in the food/' 
This whole question must for the present be considered on 
a theoretical basis, but, at the same time, we are justified 
in believing that ^ “ a given quantity of protein in the food 
cannot yield an equal amount of body protein, and also 
that animal proteins are more efficient in this respect 
than vegetable proteins/' 

160. Protein used in a variety of ways. — The functions 
of the proteins are not restricted, however, to the use 
already dcjscribed. According to existing views, they are 
utilized in more ways than any other class of nutrients. 
It was held at one time by prominent scientists that out- 
side the vegetable fats the proteins are the solo source 
of animal fats, and this view was, not so very long ago, 
to some extent acH^(»pted. Indisputable proof to the con- 
trary is now in our poss'cjssion, and some investigators even 
go so far as to deny the ])ossibility of the formation of fat 
from protein. On this point, opinion is divided. Certainly 
we must be convinced that nitrogen compounds of the 
food are, with some sj>ecies, not the most important 
source of animal fat, for various investigators, such as 
Lawes and Cilbert, Soxhlet, and others, have shown 
upon the bjisis of searching experiments that sometimes 
over four-fifths of the fat stored by pigs must have had its 
origin outside tlie food protein and fat. Besides ail this, 
the common experience of ft>eders of animals that foods 
highly non-nitrogenous are often the most efficient for 
fattening purposes is good evidence that fat formation is 
not greatly dependent upon the protein supply. Never- 
theless, the possibility of producing animal fat from 
> Loc. cit., p. 69. 
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protein is not disproved, and there are several considera- 
tions which make it seem probable that under certain con- 
ditions, this does occur. 

Protein can unquestionably serve as fuel, or, in other 
words, as a source of energy. (See p. 162.) The amount 
so used depends much upon the subject and character of 
the ration. In the case of mature carnivorous animals and 
adult persons who neither gain nor lose in flesh, the pro- 
tein eaten serves as a source of energy rather than of con- 
structive material. When a portion of the protein is 
required for milk formation or for building tissue in the 
growing body, a varying quantity escapes oxidation. 

The formation in the animal of carbohydrates from 
protein appears to be proven. We have seen that the 
sugar formed during digestion may be stored as glycogen, 
and that this glycogen in the liver and muscles is a re- 
serve store of fuel to maintain the activities of the ani- 
mal body, and it is important to know whether the 
contribution of energy from the digested protein is through 
the same avenue. There are now good grounds for be- 
lieving that this may be the case. 

In the plant, the amino acids which are the building 
stones of the proteins are syntliesized from the carbohy- 
drates and lower nitrogen compounds, and there seems 
to be no reason why a reverse process may not take place. 
Much investigation has been directed at this problem that 
did not furnish a conclusive answer, although in some 
experiments the sugar formed when a pure protein diet 
was fed, can be accounted for only by deciding that it was 
due to prot<*in cleavage. Nevertheless, the question will 
bear further study. 
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161. Functions of carbohydrates. — Carbohydrates are 
usually characterized as the fuel portion of the food, or 
that part which is burned to produce the various forms of 
energy. This conception of the function of these bodies 
is correct in the sense that in many dietaries they con- 
stitute the larger part of the fuel, although not the whole 
of it, and in some dietaries less than half. For instance, 
the diet of a certain ball team contained on the average 
daily 181 grams of protein, Sr'S? grams of carbohydrates, 
and 292 grams of fat. If the young men neither lost nor 
gained in flesh, the protein of their diet supplied about 
one-eighth of the fuel energy that they expended, the 
remainder coming about equally from the carbohydrates 
and fats. 

In contrast to this, Japanese students in the cadet school 
at Tokyo were found to eat 83 grams of i)rotein, 031 
grams of carbohydrates, and 14 grams of fat. In this 
case, over 80 per cent of the fuel energy came from the 
carl)ohydrates. As wo shall see later (pp. 161-162) all 
the nutrients may serve as fuel in the body, but in 
the dietaries of many eiass(*s of people the carbohydrates 
are the (thief source of the en<?rgy that comes from food 
oxidation. 

162. Carbohydrates a source of animal fats. — Con- 
trary to views that held for a time, it is now well estab- 
lished tliat the animal fats may have their source in the 
carbohydrates ; in other words, starch and sugar and 
relatesd bodies may starve the main purpose in producing 
body fat. In many experiments, notably those with 
swine, the ])rotein and fat of the focwl have fallen far short 
of accounting for the fat in the body increase, sometimes 
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much the greater part of the latter having no possible 
source other than the carbohydrates. A practical expres- 
sion of this general conclusion concerning the fat-forming 
function of carbohydrates is seen in the well-recognized 
value of corn meal as a fattening food, a feeding stuff 
nearly seven-tenths of which consists of starch. Recent 
experiments with milch cows leave no doubt that milk 
fat may also be derived from carbohydrates. 

163. Functions of the fats and oils. — So far as is at 
present known, the possible uses of the food fats and oils 
and of the carbohydrates are similar. In other words, 
both may serve as fuel, and both may be a sourcjc of animal 
fat. The differences are that the supply of carbohydrates 
is much thf larger, and the fuel value of a unit weight of 
fat much the greater. Moreover, it seems possible for a 
vegetable fat to become deposited in the animal without 
essential change, whereas fat formation from carbohy- 
drates involves complex chemical transformations. 

C. Food as a Source of Energy 

The fact that all the organic compounds of the food may 
serve as a source of energy, and as the larger portion of 
the food is utilized for energy purposes, it seems wise to 
give this phase of nutrition a somewhat special considera- 
tion. The living animal, either as a whole or in some of 
its parts, is constantly in motion. This means that the 
animal mechanism is ceaselessly performing work. Even 
if the body is apparently quiet, the heart beats, pumping 
blood to all parts of the V)ody, the lungs are expanded and 
contracted, and the stomach and intestines keep up the 
movements which are essential to digestion. Besides, a 
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living body is the seat of continuous, invisible, and complex 
chemical and physical changes, such as the breaking up of 
compounds in digestion and their rebuilding in assimila- 
tion, that, if not work in the conunon meaning of the term, 
are its equivalent. Walking, pulling, lifting, pumping 
blood, breathing, masticating, digesting and assimilating 
foody represent, then, a great variety of operations of 
living machines. 

Now work requires the expenditure of energy. The 
projection of a rifles ball through space at the rate of two 
thousand feet per second is work. The ball does not 
move of itself, ])ut is propelled by the application of the 
energy stored in a powerful explosive. Back of every 
one of our great mechanical operations, such as pumping, 
grinding, anrl moving railroad trains, will always be found 
some sort of eiKTgy, and what is true of machinery made 
of wood and iron is equally true of that made of bone and 
muscle. The fact that the mechanism is alive does not 
abrogate a single physical law, so that the fundamental 
principles of encrg>’ as applied to machines are directly 
applicable to the activities of animal life. 

It is safe to go farther, and say that the animal organism 
does not originate energy. Among the fundamental con- 
ceptions upon which all our knowledge of chemical and 
physical laws rests is this, that energy and matter are 
indestructible, and, moreover, that the sum total of these 
in the universe is unchangeable. If, then, man expends 
the muscular energ>^ necessary to propel a bicycle over 
one hundre<l miles of road, the equivalent of this must 
have been supplied to his body from some outside 
source. He could not create it. Wo know that this 
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is so, and we also know it must be conveyed to him in 
his food. 

164. Manifestations of energy. — In considering this 
subject it is natural to first ask, what is energy? This is 
a difficult question to answer in a popular way, and the 
physicists’ definition would hardly serve our purpose. 
All we can do, perhaps, is to illustrate it by pointing out 
some of its manifestations. Lot us resort to an old illus- 
tration. Every fanner’s boy has doul)tless seen a black- 
smith hammer an iron rod until it was red-hot. The 
motion of the hammer-head des(‘ending with great ve- 
locity was suddenly arrested when it came in (contact with 
the rod. This descent of the hammer-h(‘ad illustrated 
one form of active energy, viz., motion of a mass of matter. 
When the hammer met the iron rod on the anvil, the 
mass motion ceased. Was the energy therefore lost? 
Not unless our fundamental conception is wrong, and we 
find that in this case* it is not. The physicist teaches us 
that the energ>' represented by the moving mass of matter, 
that is, the hammer-head, was communicated to the mole- 
cules of the iron rod, and as the vibrations of the molecule 
increased in rapidity, the rod grew hotter and hotter. 
Here we have another illustration of energy, viz., the mo- 
tion of the molecule or heat into which the energy of mass 
motion has been transformed. The iron rod might have 
been heated in another way, — by plunging it into burning 
charcoal, and here the heat energy would come from the 
combustion of the carbon. Somehow, when it is deposited 
in the plant, there becomes stored in this carbon, in a way 
about which we can only theorize, what perhaps we may 
call the chemical energy of the atom, which, when 
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combustion occurs, is changed into heat or molecular 
motion. 

Perhaps another illustration may still further serve our 
purpose. A small dynamo is being run by a pair of horses 
working in a tread power such as is used for threshing 
grain. The horses are constantly climbing up a moving 
treadway and thereby communicating muscle energy to 
motion of machinery. This motion is, by the dynamo, 
converted into electricity, which, by passing through the 
carbon film of an incandescent lamp and there meeting 
resistance, is in part, at least, transformed into heat. 
We have then, in a chain, muscular vibration, motion of 
the mass (pulleys, wheels, etc.), electricity and heat, all 
active energies and all transferable the one into the other. 
This is a fairly good ])icture of what goes on with the horse 
or man, externally and internally, in sustaining life and 
performing labor. From these phenomena we learn that 
not only are there several forms of energy, but that one 
form is transferable into another. 

IW. Energy stored in plant substance. — Back of it 
all, and this is what interests us, is the animars food. As 
a result of years of ])atient investigation, it has become 
known that through the combustion of the carbon com- 
pounds of vegetable and animal origin, which serve as 
nutrients, chemical energy may be transformed into those 
other forms that are manifested in the activities of living 
beings. When we ask from vdience comes the energy 
given up by the plant compounds, we arrive at' our last 
stage of inquiry. Here we enter the domain of plant 
life, and it is a notable triumph of the human intellect 
that we are able to declare wdth certainty that the ceaseless 
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and multiple activities of life on this planet are sustained 
by an energy which comes to tlie plant in the sun’s rays 
through almost limitless space. 

166. Energy unit. — It is obvious that if the internal 
and external work performed by man is sustained by 
the food, it is desirable to measure the energy avail- 
able in different foods, provided, of course, that they 
differ in this respect, as we know they do. In order to 
measure anything, we must have a standard or unit of 
mesisurement. In this ease, it cjinnot be a unit of space 
or of mass ; that is, we cannot declare* that wheat flour con- 
tains so many caibic feet or pounds of available energy. 
Energy has neither dimensions nor weight. If we measure 
it at all, it must be by units of temperature or of work 
performed. I’nits of this kind are api)li(*d to the measure- 
ment of food energy. The one most commonly in use is 
the calorie, this being the energy whi(‘h, in terms of heat, 
is sufficient to raise the temi)erature of one pound of 
water 4° F. Expressed in terms of work, the <;alorie 
is very nearly 1.58 foot tons, or, in oth(*r words, it is 
equivalent to the work involved in lifting one ton 
1.53 feet. 

167. Energy units in food compounds. — The total 
energy or heat units developed in the combust ion of human 
foods is determined in an apparatus called a (calorimeter. 
The latest form of this devi(!e is one in wdiich food material 
is burned under pressure in the pr(*seuc.e of pure oxygen, 
and the heat evolved is all us(^d in warming a known 
weight of water. Data are thus obtained from which it 
is possible to calculate the calories in the particular 
material burned. The energy value of single compounds, 

M 
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such as albumin, starch, and sugar, may also be found in the 
same way, as has been done in a large number of instances. 
These data show that the heat resulting from the com- 
bustion of the compounds of the same class is not the same 
in all cases. The value in calories of one gram (about 
one-twenty-eighth of an ounce) of the several nutrients 
is shown in the following table: — 

TABLE XXIII 

Energy Values of Food Compounds 
ProiHna 



Cal. 


Cal. 

Wheat gluten . . . 

5.09 

Egg albumin .... 

5.73 

Qliadin 

.5.92 

Muscle (pure) . . . . 

5.72 

Qlutenin 

5.88 

Blood fibrin .... 

5.64 

Plant fibrin .... 

5.94 

Peptone 

5.30 

Serum-albumin . . 

5.92 

Woo] 

5.51 

Milk casein 

5.8G 

Gelatin 

5.27 

Yolk of egg 

5.84 

Asparagin (amide) . . 

3.45 

Carbohydrates 

Cal. 

Fats 

Cal. 

Starch 

4.18 

Of swine 

9.38 

Cellulose 

4.18 

Of oxen 

9.38 

Glucose 

3.74 

Of shet'p 

9.41 

Cane sugar .... 

3.115 

Maize oil 

9.28 

Milk sugar .... 

3,95 

Olivo oil 

9.47 

Maltose 

3.95 

Ether extract of oats 

8.93 

Zylose 

3.74 

Ether extract of barley . 

9.07 

For illustration^ the energy^ value of a pound of edible 


material from a few foodstuffs is given as follows : — 
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Cftl. 

Sirloin steak .... 1210 

Corned beof .... 1655 

Fresh codfish .... 310 

Eggs 720 

Milk 325 

Butter 3615 

Oysters 260 


Cal. 

Wlieat flour .... 1645 

Oat meal 1845 

Sugar 1820 

Molasses 1360 

Potatoes 375 

Squash (can nod) . . 250 

Apples 320 


These figures mean that when a pound of each of these 
foods is wholly burned, the heat produc(*d is as stated. 
It has iM^en demonstrated, too, by s('V(‘re and elaborate 
investigations that the ^aw of the correlation and conser- 
vation of energy holds in the animal organism as it does 
with machinery, or, in other words, the energj^ given off 
as animal heat has been measured and found to l>c exactly 
equivalent to the food energy minus that in the various 
exiTcta. 

168. Available energy. — We must distinguish, how- 
ever, between the h(*at produced when any food substance 
is wholly oxitlized in a calorimeter, and the heat or energy 
which is available when the same material is applied to 
physiological uses. It never happens that the coml)Ustible 
portion of a ration is entirel}' burned in the animal. 

In the first place, food is pra(?tically never all digested, 
and, as only the digested portion furnishes energy, the 
available fuel value of a ration mu^t be based primarily, 
not upon the total quantity of tlry matter it represents, 
but upon the amount which is dissolved and passes into 
the blood. If all foods were digested in the same propor- 
tion and with the same ease, their total fuel values might 
show their relative energy worth, but as digestion coeffi- 
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dents for the various food materials vary greatly, it is 
evident that the fuel waste in the feces is not uniform. 

In the second place, the digested proteins are never 
fully burned. A portion of these compounds always passes 
off in the urine unoxidized, the fu(?l value of which is lost 
to the animal. For this reason, the available energy of 
the digested protein is about one-fourth less than the 
total. 

In the third place, there is an escape from the alimen- 
tary canal of unconsuined gases, due to the fermentations 
which take place during the latt(‘r states of digestion. 
These gases, mostly methane (marsh gas), have their 
source mostly in the carl)ohydrates. With farm animals 
the loss of energy in gases has been found to vary from 10 
to 20 per cent of the digested dry substance of the food. 
With the human spe(!i(‘s, the loss is much less and is per- 
haps almost negligible. 

We are to und(Tstand, then, that the available energy 
of food is represented by tlu^ fuel value of the dry matter 
which is digested from it, minus the dry matter of the 
urine and that lost in gasc*s. 

If, however, we wish to know the actual energy gain 
from a particular diet, we must go farther than a deter- 
mination of its available enei^'. 

169. Net energy. — Within a comparatively short time 
we have begun to speak of the net energy of foods, and as 
this is a practical consideration ^Yhich is likely to be tlie 
subject of much future discussion, it Is well to notice it in 
an explanatory way. As we have learned, food is not 
applied to use until it reaches the blood. Between the 
time when it is taken into the mouth and when it passes 
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into the circulation, it must have work expeudcnl on it in 
the wa3’ of mastication, solm ion, and moving it along the 
digestive tract, and it appears highly probable that the 
amount of this work per pound of food must vary gr(*atly 
in different cases. In fact, we know this is so from the 
result of some masterly investigations conducted by 
Zuntz in Germany. By means of various devices and 
methods, a description of which would be out of place 
here, he measured 1h(* oxyg(*n consumption n(*c(*ssarv to 
sustain tin* mechanical energy of masti(*ation and dig(‘s- 
tion with a horse, and he calculates from his determina- 
tions that thf‘ following lu'at units n'presented the t'uergy 
used in chewing certain feeding stuffs: — 

Cal. Cal. 


1 lb. hay 70 1 lb, (‘orn (ij 

1 lb. oats 21 Green fodder equal to I Ib. 

hay 47 


The differences revc^aled ])y these figures ar(^ interesting 
and important. Ghewing green food cost in labor only 
about 02 fXT cent of tlu* effort recpjired to masticaite its 
equivalent of dry hay, the proportions of lal^or for hay, 
oats, and corn being in the ratio of KK), 27, and SJ. 

This author goes farther and calculates that the work 
of mastication and dig(\stion combiiu'd is 48 p(T cent of the 
energy value of the digested inab^rial from hay and 10.7 
per cent of that from oats. To be sure, these results were 
obtained with a horse and <lo not apply to man, but they 
serve to illustrate the fact that the mastication and diges- 
tion of food is work and requires an expenditure of (’iiergy. 
The fact is also evident that the expenditure of energy 
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varies with the mechanical condition of the foods, though 
not to the same extent perhaps. All these deductions are 
based upon the excess of oxygen used when the work of 
chewing and digestion is going on over that used in the 
absence of such effort. 

If we wish to ascertain the comparative energy worth 
of two unlike foods, it would obviously be incorrect to 
multiply the total quantities of protein, carbohydrates, 
and fats in each, by the unit heat values, in order to ascer- 
tain the relative energy gain to tlu^ animal body. 

To recapitulate, we may define available energy as total 
energy minus that which is lost in the excreta and in gases 
which escape, and net en(‘rgy as available energy minus the 
cost of digestion and of preparing the food for use. Net 
energy is the balan(*e of profit to the body. 

170. Factors used in computing food values. — It is 
shown on pp. 161-1G2 that the different food compounds, 
even of the same (.‘lass, have somewhat different heat val- 
ues. These arc total values, also, and make no allowance 
for losses in the urine solids and in digestion, Rubner, 
basing his figures on expc^rinients with dogs, adopted cer- 
tain factors for the calorific values of the several classes 
of nutrients. Sherman,^ in a very recent publication, sug- 
gests somewhat smaller factors as more nearly represent- 


iiig the net value of the constituents of foods. 

Both sets 

of factors are given below. 




Rubner 

Sheruaji 

Protein 

. . 4.1 

4.0 

Carbohydrates 

. . 4.1 

4.0 

Fats 

. . 9.3 

9.0 


* ** Chemistry of Food Nutrition ” p, 125. 
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171. Energy relations of the several nutrients. — As 

has bet^n pointed out, tho animal body is the held of 
numerous mechanical activities which are sustained by 
the enerfcy derived from the food. What is the relation of 
the several nutrients to these manifestations of vital energy 
is an interesting and, in som(‘ ways, an intensely practical 
matter. For instance, has protein a peculiar function in 
the maintenance of muscular activity which no other 
nutrients have? The belief prevailed at one time that 
muscular contraction caused a wasting of the muscle sub- 
stance which must be replaced by the prot(‘in compounds 
of the food ; in other wonls, prot(‘in alom? was l)elieved to 
sustain the work of the animal body, both internal and 
external. It would follow from this that the more work is 
done, the more protein is needed. This view is no longer 
held. The more (‘xact methods of modern r(*.‘^earch have 
revealed the fact that an increase of muscular (‘ffort, even 
up to a sev(’re point, increases but litth*, if any, the nitro- 
gen compounds of the urine, thes(^ Ixhig th(' nu^asunj of 
the protein tliat is de.stroyed. There has come to light a 
corr(\sponding fact that the consumption of fuel in the 
body other than ])roteins incr(?ases proportionately with 
the increa.se of work. Tliis nuians that mechanical work 
is largely sustained through the coinb\istion of carbohy- 
drates and fats, and that while, for reiisons we do not yet 
wholly understand, a fairly generous amount of protein 
seems to promote the WTll-l)eing of the laborer, the non- 
nitrogenous nutrients mostly sui>i)ly the extra energy 
demanded for the labor. 

172. Heat relations. — The question is very naturally 
asked, as no energy is lost, into what is the energy of 
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muscular contraction converted, as, for instance, that 
required for walking, the heating of the heart and the 
work of the intestines? It is concluded by physiologists 
that muscular energy used by the living organism is partly 
transformefl into external motion and partly into heat, 
and this (certainly is consistent with facts as observed. 
Violent exercise by the animal greatly increases the pro- 
duction of heat. We know this is so, because, undijr these 
conditions, an increased amount of blood is thrown to the 
surface of the body, thereby greatly increasing the loss 
of heat by radiation ; perspiration sets in, and with it the 
consequent evaporation of muesli mon^ moisture, thus 
disposing of much heat. Accurate deh'rminations ^ reveal 
an increase of insensible perspiration (from lungs and skin) 
from an average of 900 -grams of water per day for men at 
r(*st, to an average of 1272 grams for men at work. This 
shows what an im])ortant factor is the evaporation of 
water from the body in heat regulation. The dog, and 
sometimes other animals, pants and th(Te])y causes a large 
loss of heat from the expanded surface of t lie moist tongue. 
All this occurs without rediudng tlu^ body temperature 
below the normal. In fact, nature adopts these various 
devices, such as increased circulation of the blood and 
perspiration, in order to regulate the body temperature 
and pri^vent its rising above the proper point. The expla- 
nation of this greater h(?at (luring labor is that the me- 
chanical energy manifc»sted by the muscles is converted to 
heat, which, under circmrastances of severe exercise, is more 
than enough to keep the body at its usual temperature and 

> “ Mptalxjlism aiui Energy Traiurformationi of Healthy Man during 
Reat,” Benedict and Carpenter, p. 114. 
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maintain the usual radiation. When it is severely "iold, 
on the other hand, vigorous exercise is sometimes neces- 
sary in order to keep suftici(*ntly warm. 

The view is now held that all body hc^at is a secondary 
product, that combustion first sup]K)rts muscular activity 
with heat as the waste product; in fa(‘t, that, under tlie 
majority of conditions, no food is burned jwimarily to keep 
the animal warm. There is much eviilence to support 
this position. ^ 

173. The critical tempdikture. — The possible combus- 
tion of food for the punmse of warming tlu‘ animal body 
should not be d(‘nied, however. Ke(?(‘nt investigations 
indicate that under given conditions then' is an air tem- 
perature called the critical temperature ^ at wliich metab- 
olism (oxidation) reach<‘s a minimum. If the air tem- 
perature fails below this jx)int, thus causing a greater 
radiation of lu^at from the body surface, in(*refis(*d oxida- 
tion occurs. If the temperature ris(*s abov(* this point, 
there is no diminution of oxulation, but ratlu'r a slight 
increase; hence the (‘onclusion that th(‘n^ is a minimum 
oxidation nt?cessary to the maintenance of the vital func- 
tions which must go on, however much the dcmiands for the 
radiation of heat may be lesscimnl by a ris(* of the air 
temperature. Down to a certain tcmiperature point, the 
oxidation necessary for maintaining the work of the body 
gives off enough heat as a wast(? product to keep the body 
temperature up to 98.0° C. Above the critical temperature 
an excess of heat must be di.sposed of. What this critical 
temperature is for man does not api)ear to have l>een deter- 
mined. Whichever w^ay the air temi)eratur(* moves from 
the critical point, there is heat regulation, this being 
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chemical for the lower temperature, and physical for the 
higher. 

Z). The Nutritive Interrelation of the Food 
Compounds and the Need of combining These 
IN THE Diet 

As we have seen, the conclusion reached by man}'' ex- 
tended and severe investigatiofts is that the compounds of 
foods have certain functions i# common. For instance, 
the proteins, carbohydrates, and fats are all oxidized 
wholly or in part to supply the necessary energy for 
muscular activity. The proteins then serve both con- 
structive and fuel purposes. Carbohydrates and fats are 
alike in being sources of energy through oxidation, and in 
being utilized for the deposition of animal fat. In view 
of these facts, the question arises whether the physical 
welfare of the human subject requires the mixture of 
nutrients that commonly exist in the average human diet 
and that is enforced in the dietary standards that are 
recommend(d by students of human nutrition. It is 
certain that some species of animals may exist wholly on 
a flesh diet which is practically devoid of carbohydrates. 
Even man him.sclf, in the wild state or whim confined to 
game as a source of food, is able to subsist for a consider- 
able period of time on animal food alone. 

174. Carbohydrates physiologically economical. — Why 
do food standards call for a large proportion of non- 
nitrogenous material, particularly carbohj^drates? The 
necessity of protein in the diet is abundantly demonstrated. 
Many investigations have shown that when the food 
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contains no protein, the waste of nitrogen continues, no 
matter how abundant is the supply of carbohydrates and 
fats. In other words, a continuous protein cleavage is 
demanded by the animal organism, and no other nutrients 
can serve as a substitute for protein in meeting this 
demand. If the food contains no protein, body tissue will 
be depleted. It cannot be said that either carbohydrates 
or fats are an essential part of the diet jn the s(‘nse protein 
is, because it is possible as energy producers to substitute 
one for the other and protein for both. 

In spite of these facts, it is safe to assort that the welfare 
of the human organism is best promoted by a food carrying 
a mixture of the three classes of nutTients. The larger 
part of man’s food is used for the production of energy, 
and it is physiologically economical that this energy be 
supplied by the non-nitrogenous nutrients, particularly 
carbohydrates. If the proteins are broken dowm to supply 
energy, there is always a ctefinite proportion of urea and 
uric acid residue that must be eliminated through the 
kidneys. An exclusive protein diet would burden these 
organs beyonil their accustomed habit, and flooding the 
system with these nitrogenous wastes, in tlx* opinion of 
medical experts, increases the tendency to gout and other 
forms of rheumatism. On the other hand, the carl}ohy- 
drates, when not stored as fat, arc completely oxidized to 
the simplest compounds, carbon dioxid and water, which 
are eliminated through the lungs and skin, possibly part of 
the water so formed acting as a solvxmt of the urinary 
compounds. Investigation seems to prove conclusively 
that the animal body has a physiological preference for 
carbohydrates over the fats or other nutrients as a source 
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of energy. After the free ingestion of sugar the respira- 
tory quotient in certain experiments has become 1.00 when 
just previously it was much less than 1.00. This demon- 
strates that while fat was being oxidized before the sugar 
was taken, the oxidation immediately changed w'holly to 
the sugar. This indicates the physiological adaptability 
of starches and sugars for maintaining muscular activity. 

176. Protein sparers. — The carbohydrates and fats 
are sometimes classed as protein sparers.*^ This means 
that, with an adequate supply of these bodies in the food, 
protein destruction may be reduced to the lowest possible 
limit. To illustrate, if a man doing moderate work were 
maintaining an energy balance when eating of digestible 
nutrients 21 8 grams of protein, 400 grams of carbohydrates, 
and 56 grams of fat, •and 100 grams of digestible carbo- 
hydrates were added to the daily food, approximately. 
100 grains of digestible protein could undoubtedly be 
withdrawn from the daily food without causing any drain 
upon body protein to meet the demands of the organism. 
As stated, however, such a substitution cannot be carried 
beyond certain limits without depressing the protein supply 
below the body needs for maintenance. Fats are not as 
efficient protein sparers as are carbohydrates. To be 
more explicit, fats and carbohydrates do not replace protein 
in proportion to their energy equivalents, carbohydrates 
being the more efficient. In brief, then, experience and 
science both indicate that carlxhydrates are the most 
healthful, and physiologically the most economical, 
source of a large proportion of the food energ}'^ used by the 
human subject. There is every justification for the rela- 
tive abundance of starch foods in man's diet. 



CHAPTER VHI 
LAWS OF NUTRITION 

The p^opf^ding pages have been devoted to a discussion 
of the origin of liuman foods : what they are in substance, 
how their rulrients are made available, and how used. 
So far no attempt has been made to summarize into a 
systematic statement what may be called the funda- 
mental principles or laws of nutrition, some of which we 
have not yet directly formulated, but which are inferences 
from the facts pres(‘nted. It is desirable to do this, how- 
ever, before passing to the consideration of the practical 
side of human nutrition, 

176. Food source of all energy and biulding material. 

— All energy and building material applied to the main- 
tenance and growth of the human body come from the 
food, water and oxygen being included in this term. The 
human organism originates neither mattc*r nor force. 

177. Only digested food available. — Only that por- 
tion of the food which is digeste<l, ?.c., that which is dis- 
solved by the digestive fluids and rendered soluble and 
diffusible so that it passes into the bhKxl, is available for 
any use whatever. This fact is especially important in 
view of the greatly varying digestibility of different foods. 

178. Avenues of excretion. — The undigested food 
and the wastes from the digested food pass from the body 

173 
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in some direction. The undigested part appears in the 
solid excrement or feces. The urea and other nitrogenous 
compounds which are the unoxidized portion of the 
digested protein, pass out wholly in the urine. All 
digested nitrogen not stored is found here. The carbon 
dioxid is eliminated through the skin and lungs, chiefly 
the latter, and water is disposed of through the kidneys, 
skin, and lungs. 

179. Uses of digested food. — The digested food is used 
♦in two general directions : (a) for the production of energy, 
and (6) for constructive purposes, (a) The food energy 
is made available through combustion, ?‘.c., the oxidation 
of the carbon compounds of the food to simpler substances, 
carbon dioxid and water, thus liberating the energy stored 
in the plant during ‘its growth. Protein is never fully 
oxidized, but carbohydrates and fats may be. All the^ 
organic nutrients may be oxidized to i^roduce energy, the 
available heat values of protein, carbohydrates, and fats 
being approximately as 1, 1, 2.25. This liberated energy 
finds expression in the animal organism in various ways, 
as heat, mechanical energy or motion, and chemical 
transformations. The total energy of food is never all 
available for use because of a loss in the excreta and gases. 
Moreover, the net energy gain seems not to be proportional 
to the available energy, but is dependent upon the work of 
digestion, which varies somewhat with different foods. 

(6) The food compounds are used for constructive pur- 
poses, either without changing their general character, 
as, for instance, the building of muscular tissue from the 
plant proteins, or they may be reorganized into bodies of 
a very different character, as in the formation of animal 
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fats from starch and sugar. The proteins are used to 
construct muscular tissue; in fact, all the nitrogenous 
parts of the human body, and they are perhaps a source 
of fat. Carbohydrates can only be used constructively 
for the formation of fat, and the same is true of food fats 
or oils. Mineral matter is ncHKled for the formation of 
bone, is distributed through the soft tissues, and has im- 
portant functions in digestion. 

180. Food balance. — The matter of the digested food, 
including water and oxygen, is exactly equal to that stored* 
in the body or in milk, or both, plus that in waste prod- 
ucts, — feces, water, carbonic acid, and urine solids. Such 
a balance may not be maintained for any particular day, 
but will ultimately be found to exist. 

181. Food requirements definite. — Under given con- 
ditions of spe(;ies, sex, age, climate, and use, a definitcj 
amount of digested organic matter is nec(‘ssary to main- 
tain a particular person without gain or loss of body sub- 
stance. This means simply that tissue' wastes must be 
replaced, and the fuel supply must be kei>t up. 

If an individual receives no food, or l(*ss than the amount 
needed for maintenance, purposes, tissue wjiste and the 
production of energy do not cc^ase, but go on wholly or in 
part at the expense of the body substance, and, as it is 
commonly exi^ressed, the person grows thin.^' 

182. Production. — Food supplittd above a needed 
maintenance quantity may be utilized for the production 
of new substances or work. In the proper sense of the 
term, no production ever occurs without an excess of food 
above the maintenance requirement. Milk formation 
may sometimes go on at the expense of the body substance, 
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but with proper feeding, milk, flesh or muscular work are 
produced at the expense of food supplied in excess of that 
needed for maintenance. 

183. Specific requirements. — Regard must be had to 
the supply of particular nutrients as well as of total food. 
Even with a person doing no work a c<?rtain amount of 
protein will be broken up constantly into urea and similar 
compounds, an amount which will be withdrawn from the 
body tissues to the extent that it is not supplied by the 
*food. In addition to this, nursing mothers, for instance, 
must ‘have prot(*in for the formation of th(' nitrogen com- 
pounds of milk, or a growing child, for the growth of bone 
and flesh in a quantity proportional to the production, and 
food must supply it. There is, therefore, a minimum sup- 
ply of protein, which, in a particular case, is necessary for 
maintenance and for constructive purposes, less than 
which ultimately diminishes production to the extent of 
the deficiency, or else requires the use of body tissue. 

184. Nutrients interchangeable in part. - ~ The different 
classes of nutrients are to some extent interchangeable in 
their functions. That is to say, all th(‘ organic nutrients 
may be burned to supply energy. Protein may be so 
used, even to withdrawing it from the purposes to which 
it is necessary, unless the carbohydrates or fats are sufficient 
to protect it from being consumed as fu(*l. A proper 
supply of the non-nit rogenous nutrie nts is required, there- 
fore, to insure the application of the necessary minimum 
of food pmtein to its peculiar uses. CarlK>hydrates seem 
to have a special physiological adaptation to energy pro- 
duction. 
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PRACTICAL DIETETICS 




CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The ultimate aim of scientific knowledge relating to 
human nutrition should be to promote the healthful and 
economical use of food. Unless this knowledge has a 
practical application, it serves mert^ly as an object of in- 
tellectual interest. A person may determine what he shall 
eat from two points of view, viz., he may select his food 
on the basis of rational considerations of health and 
economy, or he may sensuously follow the dictates of appe- 
tite. It is to be feared that the latter point of view largely 
prevails. Man does not seem to regulate his diet wisely 
by an intuitive sense of what is best for his physical wel- 
fare, but in a large number of cases is the unfortunate 
victim of unbridled indulgence in that which most delights 
his taste, but event uall^^ ruins his health. If reason dom- 
inates, then many questions come to the front, some of 
which are the following : — 

1. The amounts and proportions of the various foods 
that best meet the physiological requirements of different 
classes of persons in their varying conditions of age, ac- 
tivity, and environment. 

2. The selection of food materials that will supply a 
diet physiologically adequate and efficient for a given pur- 
pose. 

3. The economical purchase of a food supply, 
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4* Methods of preparing foods to secure dietetic efficiency 
and the minimum waste. 

6. The preservation of food. 

6. Food sanitation. 

Our physiological food requirements and the influence of 
mrious conditions of age, activity, and environment upon 
these requirements, as shown by eating habits. 

It is hoped that in the preceding pages it has been made 
dear that through the matter and energy supplied in food 
the human body is constructed and its activities maintained. 
It should also be plain that as the different food compounds 
have unlike functions, all of these must be found in a diet 
that will build and sustain a normal human body. We 
cannot avoid the conclusion either, that as food supplies 
the raw material for the growth of body tissue as well as 
the fuel used to maintain the work performed by the human 
machine both internally and externally, food consump- 
tion must necessarily vary greatly with different indi- 
viduals. 

A, How Standard Dietaries have been 
Established 

Food requirements — in other words, dietaries — have 
been the subject of a large amount of study. Several 
method.^ of inquiry have l>een usc^, perhaps the most com- 
mon one being to detiTmine what amounts of nutrients are 
actually Ixnng consumed by individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals living under various conditions of age, environment, 
and activity. In this way there has l>een studied the food 
consumption of children, the two sexes, professional men 
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and women, persons engaging in labor of unlike severity 
and persons living under varying environments or engaged 
in special occupations. 

186. Method of study. — The general procedure in 
these studies has been to weigh, and, as far as possible, 
analyze, the food materials purchased for the individual 
or group of individuals, and weigh and analyze all the un- 
consumed materials. The difference between tlie pur- 
chased food and that unconsumed represents what is 
actually eaten. In many cases, as for, instance, with meats 
bought in large bulk, the purchased materials have been 
assumed to have an average composition. In this manner 
a widespread study has been made of the dietaries of differ- 
ent classes of people iii the United States where hal>it, 
inclination, the limitation of means, and a local food supply 
have had their full and unrestrained influence. Similar 
studies have been carried on in an extensive w^ay by 
European investigators. 

186. Standard dietaries. — Based upon the results of 
these observations, with possibly certain modifications 
indicated by general principles, the following so-called 
standard dietaries have beem suggested which are given 
in terms of protein, carbohydrat€*s, and fats, together with 
the aggregate energy of the nutriemts in (*ach dietary. 
The dietaries in Tables XXIV and XXV are a statement 
of food consumption, and not of the amounts of the nutri- 
ents digested. 

In the table ' immediately following may be found the 
standards suggested some years ago by European in- 
vestigators : — 

> ** Chemistry and Economy of Food/’ £ul. 21, O.E.S., p. 210. 
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TABLE XXIV 

European Standards for Daily Dietaries for People of 
Different Classes 


Children : 

1 to 2 years, average .... 

2 to 6 years, average .... 

6 to 15 years, average . . . 

Aged woman 

Aged man 

Woman at niodcjrute wi^rk . . . 

Man nt rnwierate work (Voit) 
Man at hard work (Voit) . . . 

Man at moderate work (Mole- 

sehott) . 

Man at moderate work (Wolff) . 
Subaistenee diet (Playfair) . . 

Diet in quietude (Playfair) . . 

Adult in full health (Playfair) 
Aetive lalnirers (Playfair) , . . 

Hard'WorktHl laUirers (Playfair) . 


Notkienth 

Poten- 

tial 

ENEKQY 

Protein 

1 

1 Fats 

Curbf>- 

hydrates 

Total 

j 

Grams 

1 

Grams 

Grams 

Grama 

Calories 

2h| 

1 

37 

75 

140 

765 

55 1 

; 40 

200 

295 

1420 

75 

43 

325 

443 

2040 

80 

50 

200 

390 

1800 

100 

OS 

350 

518 

2475 

92 

44 

400 

536 

2425 

IIH 

50 

500 

074 

* 3055 


100 

450 

095 

3370 

I.'IO 

40 

550 

720 

3100 

125 1 

1 35 ’ 

540 

700 

3030 

57 i 

j 

14 

341 

412 

1760 

71 , 

; 2s 

341 

440 

1950 

119 ; 


1 531 

701 

314C 

150 i 

71 

5()S 

795 

3030 

1S5 ; 

i 

i 50S 

i 

824 

3750 


Dr. W. O. Atwater, ‘ after au extensive study of dietary 
conditions in the ITnited States, suj^gestiHi the following 
for the conditions prevailing here, which may be regarded 
as a compromise with the European standards : — 


' Loc. cit., p. 213. 
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TABLE XXV 

Standards fob Daily Dietaries (American) 



PRO- 

TKIN 

Fuel 

Value 

Nutri- 

tive 

Ratio 

, 

Grama 

Caluriea 

1: 

Woman with light, muscular exercise . . 

90 

2400 

5.5 

Woman with moderate muscular work . | 

Man without muscular work .... I 


100 

2700 

5.6 

Man with light muscular work .... 

112 

3000 

5.5 

Man with moderate muscular work . . . 

125 

3500 

5.8 

Man with hard muscular w< rk .... 

150 

4500 

6.3 


It is to be observed that Dr. Atwater^s standards are 
rather more generous than the European. This is to be 
expected in standards based upon eating habits, for the 
relatively larger supnl}'^ of food materials in the United 
States and the higher wage of our laboring classes con- 
duces to more generous and more expensive eating habits. 
» It is to be noted that these tables diffcT in the terms 
in which the standards are stated. The earlier stand- 
ards are given in terms of total nutrients in the food 
eaten. Later only total protein and the energy of 
the total food arc stated, while Dr. Langworthy gives 
the standards in terms of digestible protein and utilizable 
energy. 

An excellent and quite complete summary of the results 
of dietary studies throughout the world has b(^en presented 
by Dr. Langworthy.* 

> Year Book, U. S. Dept. Agr.. 1907, p. 366. 
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TABLE XXVI 

Results of Dietary Studies in the United States and 
Other Countries 



Total 

Enkruv 

Di- 

En- 

Pebmonb 

Pro- 

OK 

QEHTKD 

GROY 

TKIN 

I'OTAL 

Pro- 

Util- 


Eatk.\ 

Diet 

TKIN 

IZEO 

United Btatca: 

Grams 

Calorics 

Grams 

Calo- 

ries 

Men at hard inuNOutur work : Artianns, la- 





borers, etc., averaKo of 24 studios . . 

177 

0485 

162 

6000 

Athletes, average of in si udicM . . . . 

Men at moderate inusciilur work : Farmers, 

198 

4980 

182 

4510 

artisans, laborers, etc., average of 1(12 ; 
studies 

100 


92 

3425 

Men not employed at muscular oeeupalions: 





Husiness men. studeuts, etc.» average of 
51 studies 

1015 

3560 

98 

3285 

Mon W'ith little or no muscular work ; Inmates 





of institutions, average of 49 stiulies . . 

8f> 

2820 

80 

2600 

Very poor working people, average of 15 studies 

Oft 

2275 

64 

2100 

Canada: Factory hands, average of 13 studit's . , 
West Indies: 

I 108 

1 


99 

3480 

Farmers, light w'ork, Lecw'ard Islands ... 

1 82 

, 

75 

3085 

Ireland: Workingmen 

98 

— 

SM) 

3107 

England : Workingmen 

Scotland : | 

1 89 

I 

— 

82 

2685 

Workingmen 

108 

1 

99 

3228 

Students 

Finland : 

143 

i 

j 

132 

3979 

Workingmen 

114 I 

j I 

105 

3011 

Workingmen (hard work) . 

i 107 I 

— 

150 

4378 . 

Students 

Swreden : 

! 157 i 

: i 


144 

3984 

Workingmen 

1^4 j 

: 1 

123 

3281 

Workingmen (hard work) 

' 189 i 

: 1 

i 

1 174 

4557 

Students 

‘ 127 ; 

1 

! 117 

3032 
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TABLE XXVI — Continued 

Results of Dietary Studies in the United States and 
Other Countries — Continued 


Persons 

Total 

Pro- 

TKIN 

Eatbn 

Energy 

OF 

Total 

Diet 

Di- 

GEHTEO 

Pro- 

tein 

En- 

ergy 

Vtji,- 

IZKD 


Grams 

Calories 

Grams 

Calo- 

ries 

Russia : 





Factory hands 

lift 

— 

109 

3104 

Miners (hard work) 

ISi) 

— 

143 

4000 

Northern Italy: Laborers 

125 

— 

115 

3055 

Southern Italy : Laborers 

148 

— 

130 

4400 

Italy : Farmers and mechanics 

Germany : 

125 


115 

3400 

Workingmen (hard work) 

134 

— 

123 

3061 

Farmers 

137 

— 

12G 

4530 

Professional men 

111 

— 

102 

2511 

France : 





Men (light work) 

no 

— 

101 

2750 

Farmers (south of France) 

Belgium ; 

14U 

! 

— 

137 

4570 

Workingmen 

! 92 

— 

84 

3000 

Farmers 

130 

— 

125 

4370 

Poland : Well-to-do families 

Japan ; 

121 

— 

111 

3015 

laborers 

118 

— 

103 

4415 

Laborers (hard work) 

158 

— 

137 

50.50 

Ih'ofessional and business men 

87 

— 

75 

2190 

Students 

98 

— 

88 

2800 

Java: Men (light work) 

73 

— 

67 

2500 

China, Lao- Kay: I.aborer8 

91 

— 

83 

3400 

Anam: Laborers 

134 

— 

123 

3806 

Egypt : Native laborers 

112 

— 

103 

2825 

Congo : Native laborers 

108 

' 

00 

2812 
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187. Influence of conditions. — A study of the fore- 
going tables reveals facts of importance, principally two : 
(1) that age and occupation have a very marked influence 
upon actual food consumption, and (2) that food con- 
sumption in different countries under unlike physical and 
economic conditions differs greatly even with persons 
of the same class and kind of occupation. The first fact 
is in accordance with the bio-chemical facts we have been 
considering. If the food must supply the energy used in 
internal and external work, then the more units of work 
are performed, the more food is required. The child is 
growing rapidly and requires building material which the 
adult docs not. The second fact of the unlike consump- 
tion of f(X)d in different lands, for instance, students or 
men at hard work, is related in part to certain economic 
conditions such as food supply and wages, but at the same 
time it opens a cpiestion of large import which will be quite 
fully considered later. 


B , Actual Food Consumption as a Basis for 
Standard DiETAruEs 

In view of the evident variation.s in the amount of food 
consumed by different persons, even thos(‘ of the same class, 
the question is very properly raised whether the measure- 
ment of what persons of various classes actually eat gives 
a proper basis for estalilishing food standards. It is 
popularly asserted that most persons eat too much, and 
that less food would conduce to Ixuter health and ade- 
quately sustain the fullest act i\d ties. This claim is also 
made by scientists of established reputation, and carefully 
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considered evidence is presented to support it. It must 
be confessed that the aim of scientific investigation should 
be to find out what are the real physiological requirements 
of persons in the several conditions and occupations of life, 
and it is not safe to assume that the eating habits of those 
individuals selected for observation are necessarily correct. 
We know it to be true that many persons have acquired 
luxurious table haliitseven to gluttony, and we are sure that 
much disease and suffering are due to exi^essive or ill- 
advised eating. It is not so evident, however, that the 
great mass of persons in mediocre circumstances and of 
sober, well-ordered lives could eat much less to the physical 
advantage of themselves and the race. In discussing this 
question, facts both of general observation and those de- 
rived from scientific inquiry should be considered. 

188. The test of experience. — In the first place, it must 
be conceded that in many cases where unrestrained food 
selection and consumption have prevailed, generation 
after generation of men and women have grown to a nor- 
mal, well-developed, and healthy type. We have no 
reason for s\ipposing that among those people who have 
shown a persistence of type and vigor there has not been 
a free satisfaction of appetite, or, conversely, that there has 
been either a voluntary or an involuntary limitation of 
food to a minimum. Moreover, an excjcss of food over and 
above real physiological needs must certainly be a physi- 
ological burden, and if excessive eating is generally in- 
dulged in, we could hardly expect such instances of ap- 
parently perfect health and great vigor in persons who 
freely indulge in a generous diet. It should be admitted 
that these arguments are of a popular character and are 
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not scientific proof. Let us turn for a moment to argu- 
ments of similar nature on the other side. 

189. Variable individual demands. — The advocates 
of a restricted dwt point to the greatly variable food con- 
sumption by different individuals of apparently healthy 
and normal life as good evidence that some must certainly 
eat more than they need. It has been conceded that 
there is much overeating, which is the cause of many 
physical ills. On the other hand unlike eating is not 
evidence of overeating on the part of some individuals.^ 
The activities of the human organism internal and exterl 
nal are very com|)lex and are greatly unlike with different 
persons without the fact being apparent. One person 
sits quietly, walks with the least effort, and uses the mini- 
mum effort in p(‘rfurming a given amount of work, while 
another is of a restless, nervous temperament, is constantly 
moving, and uses unnecessary ex(‘riion in accomplishing 
a physical task. When w(‘ rem(»mber that all physical 
activity of whatever kind is sust aim'd by an exact equiva- 
lent of food energy, it is easy to understand why the real 
food needs of different individuals may vary greatly be- 
cause of unrecognized diff(*renees in muscular activity. 

190, Fate of excess food. — Again, if a person con- 
sumes carbohydrates ami fat in excess of tlie maintenance 
needs of the body, what is their fate? The scientific evi- 
dence is that there is no increii.se in energy exchange; that 
is, in the final transference of the potential energy’' of the 
food into heat, which is the measure of such exchange, 
but that the surplus is stored in the body. It is hardly 
conceivable, anyway, that the energy of excess food would 
be exactly disposed of in the work of getting rid of the excess. 
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If this were the case, then the necessary energy expenditure 
would be directly proportional to the amount of food 
digested, unless storage in the body occurs, — an absurd 
proportion. 

191. Experimental evidence. — Those who argue for 
a restriction of the diet below the ordinary eating practices 
point to certain experimental observations as furnishing 
proof of the correctness of their position. Reference is 
not here made to the claims of food “ faddists '' who, 
without any adequate knowledge of scientific fundamentals 
and without accurate observations, proclaim the blessings 
of a minimum diet. Their unsustained assertions may 
be passed by without discussion, for so far as they have 
been investigated they have proved unreliable. 

When, however, such a distinguish(‘d scientist as Dr. 
Chittenden of Yale University advocates gn^ater modera- 
tion in eating and presents a mass of carefully observed 
data to sustain his vhnvs, the matter becomes worthy of 
careful consideration. The work of ('hittenden ^ was 
undertaken primarily to investigate the minimal necessary 
supply of protein, but the data permit observations on the 
energy supply. It seems that he succeeded in maintaining 
a uniform body weight on what he estimated to be a food 
energy of approximately 1600 calories daily. Under the 
change in dw.t his weight fell from 144 pounds to about 
126.5 pounds, after what it remained practically constant. 
Observations were made by Dr. Chittenden on four other 
subjects who maintained a fairly uniform body weight on 
food estimated to furnish daily from 2000 to 2500 calories. 
These figures seem low when it is recalled that calorimeter 
* “ Physiological Economy in Nutrition,” pp. 19-51. 
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measurements of energy exchange by several subjects 
of varying weight (43 to 82 kg.), in absolute muscular rest 
and in a hunger condition, showed a daily heat production 
of 1214 to 1656 calories, while the exchange of somewhat 
heavier persons when asleep has been found to vary be- 
tween 1418 and 1853 calories.^ (See Table XXVII.) 

Chittenden^s five subjects, though active, were engaged 
in mental rather than physical labor, and were of light 
weight, from 126 to 143 pounds (57.3 to 65 kg.) It has 
been shown that mental lal>or does not require an amount 
of food energy that is appreciable through calorimetric 
measurements. Further experiments were conducted by 
Chittenden * with seven college athletes which continued 
during five months. In these experiments the protein 
food taken was deliberately made much below the quan- 
tity usually consumed at tlie training table, and the total 
quantity of food eaten was also diminished. Seven-day 
balance trials having for their object a determination of 
the intake and outgo of nitrogen show that seven of these, 
weighing from 123 to 171 pounds apiece, are estimated 
to have presumably received food varying in energy from 
2174 to 3001 calories. These figures are much below the 
standards obtained from a study of the actual dietaries of 
equally active persons in ordinary life, 

192. Possible errors. — Two facta should be recognized 
in discussing Dr. Chittenden’s conclusions ; first, his 
athletes confessedly ate less during the periods when the 
nitrogen balance was accurately determined, and second, the 
energy values were estimated. It is unsafe to conclude, 

* “ Metatx)U8m and Practical Medicine,” Von Noorden, Vol. I, pp. 
200-261. * ” Physiological Economy in Nutrition,” pp. 327-464. 
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TABLE XXVII 

Heat Production (Energy Use) during 24 Hours' 
Subjects in F osling Condition 


Namb 

1 

n . 

D o 
cOjS 

S H 

o b 

hIs 

H.S s 
K® ® 

Calories per 
Hour a^o ! 

1 

Constitution 

Rud 

43.2 

1333 

1.29 

Very small and thin. 

Dr. Sch 

48.0 

1214 

1.05 

Small, thin, good muscles. 

Rutt 

53.0 

1527 

1.20 

Poor in fat. 

B 

58.0 

1510 

1.08 

Normal. 

Dr. K 

04.0 

1050 

1.07 


Dr. M. L 

07.5 

1608 

0.99 

Poor in fat, very muscular 

Dr. Jaq 

i 

82.0 

1 

1556 

0.79 

Rich in fat, not corpulent ; 
good muscles. 


Heat Production in Sleep during 24 Hours' 


Name 

. 1 

P o 

Sg- 
2 G 

1“ 

Heat in 24 
Hours, Cal- 
ories 

Calories per 
Hour and 
Ko. 

Constitution 

Dr. Anderson . . . 

90,4 

1773 

.82 

Small amount of fat, very 





strong. 



1853 

1.02| 


J. C. W 

76.0 

1798 

0.99] 

Medium, highly trained. 

Stud. Md 

72.7 

1057 

0.95 


Engineer .... 

71.2 

1787 

1.05 

Poor in fat, very good 





muscles. 

Cand, M.D. . . . 

64.9 

1475 

.95 

Slight, good muscles, highly 





trained. 

Dr. Bjerre .... 

03.0 

1418 

0.94 

Slight, normal. 

Dr. Bergman . . . 

, 57.1 

1560 

1.14 

Blight, strong. 


' ** Metabolism and Practical Medicine,'* Von Noorden, Vol. 1, pp. 260-1. 
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therefore, that the energy values of the average diet of the 
athletes when under observation was as low as is given. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that although Dr. 
Chittenden estimated at 1700 calories the food-energy 
consumption of Mr. Fletcher, who maintained an apparent 
body equilil)rium while he was given the “ drastic exer- 
cises of the Yale University crew, when this subject was 
tested in the respiration caIorimet(*r in a state of inactivity, 
his heat outf)iit was 1896 calories, 530 calories more than 
his food contained.^ Dr. Benedict in commenting on this 
says with good r(‘ason that Mr, Fletcher’s use of , energy 
when taking the Yale exercises could not have been less 
than 3000 calories, part of which was at the expense of 
his body. The maintenance of a nitrogen equilibrium 
and of uniform body weight, as in Mr. Fletcher’s case, is 
not evidence that the body has not lost substance, for 
muscular exercise in excess of the food supply is sustained 
by the body fat as long as it lasts, and weight may be 
maintained even during a loss of bod>' fat, for this loss may 
be replaced by water. MorcH>ver, t he estimation of avail- 
able food energy on the basis of the average composition 
and digestibility is a precarious method. Exact measure- 
ments are necessary for exact conclusions. 

193. Minimum nutrition. — But after all, is minimum 
nutrition desirable ? (The questit >n of the desirable protein 
intake will be considered later.) Certainly much disease 
is caused by overeating. Many persons should practice 
greater moderation in satisfying their appetite. Those 
who take on excessive fat would do weU to oat less, exercise 
freely, and thus draw upon the footl for the maintenance 
* Am. Jour. Phys.., Vol. 16, p. 433. 
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of muscular activity, thereby preventing the storage of fat. 
It is especially true of those who live sedentary lives and 
store body substance beyond what may be regarded as a 
normal weight, that they would do well to be more ab- 
stemious. Doubtless by so doing in many cases bodily 
comfort would be promoted, the tendency to disease would 
be less, and mental efficiency would be increased. The 
case is different with that large number of persons who 
practically keep in nutritive equilibrium. 

194. Energy requirement determined by energy out- 
put. — In discussing this we must constantly keep in mind 
the fundamental fact t hat the energy output is practically 
the energy requirement,^’ under given conditions, of course, 
and the expenditure caused by the muscular activity of a 
particular individual cannot be reduced without affecting 
the work done or (causing loss of body sul)stance. Stated 
another way, it is necessary to conclude that when the 
body is maintained in equilibrium, m^ither gaining or 
losing, there is an exact balance between the intake of 
available food energy and the expenditure of energy on the 
part of the organism. If an individual maintaining this 
balance is to continue a given energy expenditure and not 
lose flesh, he must continue to receive its food equivalent; 
or if he is to eat less food and not lose fl(‘sh, he must dimin- 
ish the energy expenditure. The question is, then, can 
those of us who arc active eat less, that is, can we effect a 
diminution in the necessary energy exchange of our bodies, 
and if we can, how is it to be done? 

196. Reduction of energy requirement. — Of course, if 
the diet of any person is so light as to cause a loss of 
weight, then energy needs are diminished, because, other 
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things being equal, the greater the body mass the greater 
the food needs. Moreover, when less food is eaten, the 
work of digestion is lowered. This is a minor factor, 
however. The most effective way of materially diminish- 
ing the work of the body is to restrict its muscular 
exertion; but with a person who continues a given oc- 
cupation, it is scarcely possible for him to so modify his 
activities that his food needs are lowered to any appreci- 
able extent. If a person undertook to restrict his daily 
and habitual mov(*incnts, even though they might be 
purposeless, it would be at a sacrifice of comfort and with 
no certainty of its accruing to his physical advantage 
simply because it would be possible to eat less. 

It is certain that a lower maintenance diet means, in 
general, a lower range of activity in some direction or 
other, unless we conclude that the human organism may 
be induced to take on new metabolic habits, with a larger 
net result of w(^rk accomplished in proiiortion to the food 
eaten. If we have confidemee in the law of the conserva- 
tion and correlation of energ>', we must conclude that this 
cannot happen. It has Iwen sugge^sted that there is what 
may be called a race habit in the use of food. Doubtless 
tliis is so, but it would be absurd to expect that one race 
will accomplish more units of work with a given expendi- 
ture of energy than another. It may be true, however, 
that the racial habits of life or nervous temperament may 
so differ as to give one race prwminenct* in the proportion 
of food energy that is converted into productive work. 

196. Relation of food and body type. — One question 
has not l)een answered. We do not know what the effect 
on the physical type of man would l)e if generation after 
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generation \/as to adopt food minima as a practice. If we 
reason by analogy, the results would not be desirable. 
Farm animals are not reared to their best estate or made 
most productive by studying to reduce their rations. We 
recognize the value of full-fed animals. It is fair to raise 
the question whether the full-fed man, with his reserve of 
energy is not the type upon which the virility, even the 
intellectual strength, of a nation must depend. 

C . The Necessary Protein Supply 

Apart from the question of the total food requirements 
of the human body, there is much discussion over the 
necessary protein supply. Investigation has shown there 
is a necessary daily minimum protein use. Even with 
persons in starvation, a certain protein destruction goes 
on, which, after a time, draws on the tissues. When 
insufficient protein is taken in the food, the neeeasary 
balance will be supplied from the body. On the other 
hand, where there is no growth of tissue or temporary 
storage of protein, any excess of protein above this mini- 
mum requirement is also broken down. In other words, 
the body maintains a nitrogen balance, the excretion of 
nitrogen compounds in the urine fluctuating with the 
intake of protein. 

197. Fixed and circulatory protein. — Bio-chemists 
have come to regard the protein of the animal organism 
as existing in two general conditions, viz., w'hat may be 
called the “ fixed,'' stable," or tissue " protein, and 
the “ circulatory " or labile " protein. It is the latter 
that does not resist disintegration, and it probably consists 
in part of that surplus protein which is immediately derived 
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from the food and which has not become deposited in the 
tissue form. This is the type of protein that fluctuates 
according to the food supply, and it is by the disintegration 
of this that the body keeps in protein balance when suflS- 
ciently long periods of time are considered. A sudden 
increase of food protein may cause a temporary storage, 
for there appears to be a lag in the adjustment of the 
supply to the expenditure, but the adjustment comes 
more or less gradually. 

198. Protein standards. — The food standards which 
are based upon obs(?rvations of practice call for not less 
than 100 grams of protein daily for professional men, and 
175 grams for men at severe labor. Voit gave 118 grams 
as th() standard for a strong man doing moderate work. 
Notwithstanding these estimates, men in various occupa- 
tions hav(» been found to maintain a protein balance, that 
is, no loss of protein occurred from the body, when the 
intake was much less than the standards set. Dr. Chitten- 
den, a teacher, was able after some training to keep in 
protein equilibrium on 40 grams of protein per day. Five 
of the college athletes he experimented with even made 
a slight gain of protein (nitrogen) on from 55 to 72 grams 
of protein daily. Several instances arc on record where 
men of moderate size made a daily use of only from 33 
to 50 grams. Unquestionably a protein equilibrium may 
be maintained, temporarily at least, on much less of an 
intake than is called for by the dietary standards. 

199, Demands on protein supply. — Is the protein in 
the dietary standards in excess of what in a few investiga- 
tions has been found to be a minimum requirement, neces- 
sary or even desirable? Would it be to our advantage to 
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eat less meat, fish, cheese, milk, or eggs? We shall see 
that when an individual pass(^s from a state of compara- 
tive inactivity to severe labor, protein exchange is not 
materially increased, provided carbohydrates and fats are 
supplied in sufficient quantity. In other words, the source 
of muscular energy is not in the destruction of protein 
compounds, but may come almost entirely from the oxida- 
tion of the non-nitrogenous parts of the food. A large 
protein supply, then, does not appear to be nc^essaYy to the 
laborer, as a means of repairing waste of muscle tissue, 
although it must be confessed that in ordinary dietetic 
practice he consumes protein foods somewhat in propor- 
tion to the severity of his labor. 

200. Protein and health. — The arguments in favor of a 
restricted consumption of protein are based chiefly on the 
benefits to health. It is urged that as all protein wastes, 
of whatever kind, must be eliminated through the kidneys, 
agenerous protein consumption places a heavy burden upon 
these organs at which they are said to nd)el, and there 
occurs an accumulation of nitrogen wastes in the organism 
that is dangerous to health. Rheumatism and gout have 
been regarded as related to uric acid a(^cumulation, and 
nitrogenous bodies are believed to often cause ‘^auto-intox- 
ication,^^ bringing on biliousncvss and low forms of fever. 
Unquestionably much physical suff(*riug and disability 
arises in these and other ways from the excessive consump- 
tion of protein foods, especially meats. The question turns 
on what is excessive. Are the dietary standards exces- 
sive? Dr. Chittenden claims for himself and the other 
subjects with whom he experimented that a material 
reduction of the protein intake resulted in a Ijetterment 
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of condition both physical and mental. There is also 
much popular testimony to the same effect, although the 
most of this relates to the total food consumption rather 
than to the mere diminution of the protein intake. 

901. Arguments against minimum protein supply. — 
But students of human nutrition do not all agree that so 
radical a diminution of protein in the food is desirable. 
In the first place, there is some reason for believing that 
protein serves the mature animal organism in other ways 
than merely repairing tissue waste, and that the physi- 
ological needs are less efficiently served when the protein 
supply is held down to the minimum that just makes 
good the unavoidable protein destruction. General facts 
of observation and experience are cited. It is held to be 
significant that the communities holding leading positions 
in the world consume a liberal quantity of protein, or, con- 
versely, that communities with an inferior physical and 
mental status use a low proportion of protein in the diet. 
We certainly cannot ignore the facts of long continued 
experience. It is asserted with great force, that we do 
not know what would l)e the effect of a low protein diet 
if continued through many generations. We do know 
that people of great physical strength have developed 
and lived in whose diet animal foods occupied a promi- 
nent place. If we argue from analogie^s in feeding farm 
animals, — and physically nmn is an animal, — generous 
protein feeding is desirable for the growth and mainten- 
ance of vigorous organisms and a satisfactory rate of 
production. It is regarded as significant by one critic 
of Dr. Chittenden that all the athletes used in his tests 
returned to practically their former diet, which they would 
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hardly have been allowed to do if the low protein diet 
had been found to be so greatly superior. The question 
is a complex one, and is by no moans settled. Certainly 
no facts appear which show with any conclusiveness that 
the dietary standard of 118 grams of protein per day for 
a moderately active person of average size may not be 
followed with safety and advantage to health and 
vigor. 

Note.i — It is probable that the source of protein has much to 
do with the efficiency of a given quantity, especially when the 
purposes of growth must be served. Since paragraph 159, p. 152, 
Chap. VII, was written Osborne and Mendel have published the 
results of extensive studies on the efficiency of individual pro- 
teins. The experimental animals used were albino rats, the 
technique and control being such as to inspire confidence in the 
data secured. The authors call attention to the fact that gelatin 
has long been known as a protein inadequate of itself for sus- 
taining life. Other individual proteins can now studied. Ob- 
servations were made with rations containing the following pro- 
teins ; casein, lactalbumin, p^lycinin, excelsin, legumin, edestin, 
glutenin, gliadin, zein, hordein, and perhaps others. It was con- 
cluded that in the earlier experiments the failure to produce 
growth or even to permanently maintain life, where the artificial 
Food mixture contained only a single protein, was due to the inad- 
equacy of the mixture of non-protein compounds and inorganic 
salts accompanying the protein. Later experiments where the 
single proteins were fed with protein-frt»e mnk (casein and lactal- 
bumin removed) showed that adequate growth was secured with 
casein, lactalbumin, egg albumin, edestin, glutenin, and glyoinin. 
Growth was not secured but life was maintained when the follow- 
ing proteins were fed with protein-free milk : gliadin of wheat, 
and hordein of barley, while zein from corn proved to be insuffi- 
cient for the maintenance requirement. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that these results would have any significance as related to 
ordinary dietaries that are made up of a mixture of animal and 
vegetable foods. It seems possible, however, that the develop- 
ment of the human body may be modified when the diet is largely 
of one material such as rice or corn. As a side issue, the authors 
point to the fact that the synthesis of conjugated proteins (nucleo 
proteins, h®moglobin) from simple proteins and inorganic salts 
must have taken place. 

1 Science, 1911, pp. 722-732. 



CHAPTER X 


THE SELECTION OF FOOD, OR THE REGU- 
LATION OF DIET 

It is useless to expect that the eating habits of the 
general mass of piTsons can ever be brought to a dead 
level established by scientific principles. Individual 
tastes and physiological dissimilarities will always play 
an important part in the use of food, and this fact should 
have a free recognition. ‘On the other hand, we should 
frankly admit the irrational, luxurious, and health-destroy- 
ing dietetic habits in which the American peox)le so largely 
indulge. Besides, the economics and sanitation of the 
food supply are matters of great importance. There is 
every reason why our use of food, upon which our physical 
welfare so fully dep<*nds, should be given the same rational 
consideration that we give to business, education, or any 
other important relation. 

202. Limitations of food standards. — But this does 
not mean that diet should be regulated by rulc‘ or mathe- 
matical formuUe; in fact, this not necessary. In 
special case.s, such as foo<i cures/' the training table and 
the food supply of i institutions, a careful consideration of 
the com|>o.sition and combination of foods is wise and even 
essential to the l)est or most economical results, but it is 
fanciful to suppose that the dmly eating habits of the great 

200 
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mass of people will be voluntarily brought under scientific 
regulation. At the same time it is reasonable to hope 
that through education and the diffusion of certain funda- 
mental principles and facts, a more rational general 
point of view may be established than now seems to 
prevail. 

The application in a practical way to the dietary of a 
family of the scientific facts and principles of human 
nutrition, when the members of the family differ in age, 
activity, tastes, and food adaptations, is not a simple 
matter. How shall the housewife meet the situation in a 
way that is not burdensome? Much will depend upon 
her equipment of knowledge. If she is well informed as 
to the general needs of the human body in its various ages 
and conditions, and understands what nutrients arc sup- 
plied by the different classes of foods, knowledge that 
should be imparted to every young woman, she will find 
no great difficulty in sel(‘cting a combination of foods that 
is nutritively efficient and at the same time is simple and 
economical. She can at least avoid the gross errors so 
often observed in tlu^ eating habits of many families. 
There are some general facts that should be kept in mind 
as a guide to practice. 

203. Classes of food. — In order to nuider clear state- 
ments that will he made concerning the regulation of 
diet, we should at this point gain definite information 
concerning the food-stuffs from which a diet may be 
selected. 

Food materials are classified in a general way, and with- 
out a very definite division between the classes, into 
watery foods, protein foods, carbohydrate foods, and fatty 
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foods. This does not mean that some food materials con- 
tain water and others do not, or that one class, consists 
wholly of protein or carbohydrates or fat. To be sure, 
the sugars and the starches are wholly carbohydrate, and 
butter and salad oil practically all fats; but the great bulk 
of food materials are mixtures of all classes of nutrients, 
and we use the classifying terms to indicate that a rela- 
tively large proportion of water or protein or carbohydrates 
or fats is presciut in the dry matter of the class designated 
by one of these terms. The real facts are best illustrated 
by the following table of selected foods arranged by classes. 
For a fuller knowledge, the full table at end of volume 
may be consulted. 

TABLE XXVIII 

Classes op Food 


Protein Foods 



Watkb 

Ash 

Protein 

Cahbo- 

HYDKATKA 

Fats 

Sirloin steak (free from 

Per Cent 

Pear Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

visible fat) . . . 

74.0 

1.2 

22.1 

— 

3.1 

Round steak (lean) . 

70.0 

1.1 

21.3 

— 

7.9 

Veal, lejf, medium fat 

70.0 

1.2 

20.2 

— 

9.0 

Ham (smokeii, Wn) 

53.5 

5.5 

19.8 


20.8 

Liver 

71.4 

1.4 

21.3 


4.5 

Chicken (broiler) . . 

74.8 

1.1 1 

! 21.5 1 

: 

2.5 

Codfish (fresh) . . 

82.6 

i L2 

i 10.5 ; 

— 

.4 

Codfish (fri'sh) . , 

53.5 

i 24.7 

! 24.9 : 

— 

1 0.8 

Macfkerol (fresh) . . 

73,4 

1.2 

i 18.7 1 


7.1 

Lobster 1 

7^.2 

2,2 

16.4 I 

0.4 

1.8 

(without shell) . 

: 73.7 

1.0 

13.4 i 

— 

10.5 

Cheese (full crc^am) . 

i 34.2 

3.8 

1 25.9 ; 

— 

33.7 

Milk (eow*s, average) 

i 87.0 

0.7 

t 

1 3,3 ^ 

5,0 

4.0 
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Carbohydrate Foods 



Watkr 

Ash 

Protein 

Carbo- 

HYDRATSB 

Fats 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Breakfast foods . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

White bread . . . 

35.3 

1.1 

9.2 

53.1 

1.3 

Crackers 

6.8 

1.8 

10.7 

71,9 

8.8 

Gingerbread . . . 

18.8 

2.9 

5.8 

63.5 

9.0 

Tapioca pudding . . 

64.6 

0.8 

3.3 

28.2 

3.2 

Potatoes (cooked) 

75.5 

1.0 

2.5 

20.9 

0.1 

Squash 

88.3 

0.8 

1.4 

9.0 

0.5 

Molasses 

25.1 

3.2 

2.4 

69.3 

— 

Honey 

18.2 

0.2 

0.4 

81.2 

— 

(Sugar cane) . . . 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 


Tapioca 

11.4 

0.1 

0.4 

88.0 

0.1 

Apples 

84.6 

0.3 

0.4 

14.2 

0.5 


Fat Foods 




Salt pork .... 

7.9 

3.9 

1.9 



86.2 

Bacon (smoked) . . 

18.8 

4.4 

9.9 

— 

67.4 

Cream 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Butter 

11.0 

3.0 

1.0 

1 

STi.O 

Salad oil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.0 


Watery Foods 


Asparagus .... 

94.0 

0.7 

1.8 

3.3 

0.2 

Beets 

87.5 

1.1 

1.6 

9.7 

0.1 

Peas 

74.6 

1.0 

7.0 

16.9 

0.5 

Apples 

84.6 

0.3 

0.4 

14.2 

0.5 

Strawberries . . . 

90.4 

0.7 

1.0 

7.4 

0.6 

Beef soup .... 

92.9 

1.2 i 

4.4 

i 

0.4 

Consomme .... 

96.0 

1.1 

2.5 

0.4 

— 

Oysters (edible portion) : 

86.9 

2.0 

i 6.2 

3.7 

1.2 

Milk I 

i 87.0 

0.7 

3.3 

5.0 

4.0 
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Dry Foods 



Wat*r 

Ash 

Protein 

Cabbo- 

BTOBATEB 

Fats 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Breakfast foods . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Crackers (average) . 

6.8 

1.8 

10.7 

71.9 

8.8 

White bread . . . 

35.3 

1.1 

9.2 

53.1 

1.3 

Cookies (molasses) . 

6.2 

2.2 

7.2 

75.7 

8.7 

Zwieback .... 

5.8 

1.0 

9.8 

73.5 

9.9 

Doughnuts .... 

18.3 

0.9 

6.7 

53.1 

21.0 

Bacon 

20.2 

5.1 

10.5 

— 

64.8 

Balt pork (fat) . . . 

7.9 

3.9 1 

1.9 

— 

86.2 

Cheese 

34.2 

3.8 

25.9 

— 

33.7 

Butter 

11.0 

3.0 

1.0 i 

1 

— 

85.0 


The foregoing are simply illustrations of the types of 
foods. There are numerous combinations of the raw food 
materials which contain the nutrients in a great variety of 
proportions, such as soups, breads, salads, puddings, pies, 
and cakes. It is evident, however, that a regulation of 
diet must be accomplished through selection of the un- 
cooked materials. 

204. Facts for guidance. — The housewife who keeps 
the following facts in mind may combine foods in an 
approximate way that will fully meet the needs of the 
human organism of whatever age or condition. 

1. Fresh vegetables, fruits, milk, fresh meats, fish, and 
shellfish contain large percentages of water. 

2. Bread, fiours and meals, crackers, breakfast foods, 
pastry (mostly), nuts, dried fruits, cakes, syrups, cured 
meats, cheese, butter, contain relatively large percentages 
of dry matter. 
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3. Animal foods, such as lean meats of all kinds, fish, 
excepting certain very fat sjiecies, shellfish, eggs, cheese, 
and milk furnish dry matter containing relatively high 
percentages of protein. 

4. Legumes and certain nuts supply relatively more 
protein than other vegetable foods. 

5. The cereal grains, vegetables, and fruits, while con- 
taining material percentages of protein, are made up 
largely of carbohydrates or allied bodies having a similar 
nutritive function. 

6. The unmodified foods, such as grains, vegetables, 
fruits, meat, eggs, and milk, may be depended upon to 
supply in kind all the necessary elements to sustain the 
growth, functions, and wastes of the human body. On the 
other hand, the foods which it is proper to designate as 
** artificial are not only not essential to an adequate diet, 
but they are those which, when used freely, may render 
a diet very one-sided or deficient. 

7. Certain foods that are manufactured may be en- 
tirely devoid of one or more of the classes of nutrients, or 
have a very one-sided composition. For instance, such 
materials as corn starch, sago, tapioca, the syrups and 
sugars, butter, lard, and salad oils contain no ash or 
protein, excepting that ash elements may be present in 
the syrups. 

8. Foods may be so selected as to give an abundant 
supply of the mineral ingredients. For instance, the dry 
substance of certain vegetables like asparagus, lettuce, 
and spinach, and animal foods such as eggs and beef extract, 
are relatively rich in iron compounds, just as the dry sub- 
stance of leguminous seeds, carrots, and some other vege- 
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tables, milk and cheese is comparatively rich in calcium 
compounds. 

9. Lean meats, milk and its products, flours and meals 
from the cereal grains, and especially cereal preparations 
that have been dextrinized through heat or malting, are 
more easily and more lully digested than the fibrous vege- 
table foods. 

205. Regulation of diet as to quantity of dry matter 

eaten. — The ordinary measure of food consumption 
is the bulk of material taken into the stomach. This 
may be a most inaccurate measurement of the actual 
nutriment consumeil. In estimating a given ration, 
account must be taken of the amount of dry matter it 
contains. While water is an essential ingredient of our 
food, and is abundant in the human body, it is not a 


TABLE XXIX 

Two Meals of Equal Weight, but greatly Unlike in 
THEIR Content of Dry Matter 


Ohdjbr No. 1 

Wt. 

Day 

Mattkh 

Ordeii No. 2 

Wt. 

Drt 

Mattes 

Clam chowder . . 

0*. 

s 

Of. 

0.1K)4 

Ham 

o.,' 

3 

o«. 

1.395 

White bread . . , 

2 

1.294 

Potato (boiled) 

4 

0.976 

Butti»r 

)i 

0.425 

Whiter bread . . 

2 

1.294 

Strawl>errio8 . . . 

4 

0.58-4 

Butter .... 

1 

0.860 

Sufcar * .... 

H 

i 0.,500 

Apph' saut'o . . , 

i 4 ! 

1.556 

Cream * . . , . 

2 

! 0.600 

Crackers .... 

1 1 

0.930 

Total . . . 

17 

4^07^ 

j Cheese . . . . j 

1 

0.658 



1 

Cream * .... | 

Sugar i 

Total . . . . 1 

H 

17 

I 0.150 
! 0.500 

1 8.309 


* On strawberries. * In coffee. 
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tissue-builder in the true sense, neither does it supply 
energy, so that the determination of food values is based 
on what is left in an article of diet after the water is 
eliminated. 

It is possible to greatly vary the real supply of nutri- 
ment, and at the same time maintain a good degree of 
uniformity in the bulk or weight of food eaten. This 
is readily observed in an d la carte restaurant where orders 
like the two on p. 206 are not infrequently noted. These 
would have the same weight, No. 1 being the more bulky, 
but they would be greatly unlike in their content of dry 
matter. 

If the above foods were of average composition, Order 
No. 2 would supply more than twice the dry matter in 
Order No. 1, although probably Jess in bulk. TJiis illus- 
trates how easy it is to vary the diet in its essentials, and, 
at the same time, consume a satisfying bulk of food. 
Those who feel the necessity of reducing their diet may do 
so by selecting foods carrying a higli proportion of water. 
In this way, the meal may be made more satisfying than a 
much smaller bulk of dry food, and at the same time, 
hold the intake of nutriment to the desired minimum. 
The free use of soups and fresh vegf^tablcs as against 
meats, cheese, bread, cake, sweets, and similar materials 
is wise for those persons who have a tendency to over- 
indulgence in eating. On the other hand, men at severe 
labor, such as wood choppers and “ river drivers, are not 
permanently satisfied with a food supply containing 
watery food in any large proportion, but demand the 
old-fashioned diet of pork and beans and flour bread. 
Invalids receiving liquid preparations such as beef juice. 
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clam juice, or broths are not as generously nourished 
as the bulk of food would indicate to the uninformed. 
While such preparations are admirably adapted to the 
weak condition of a convalescent and to frequent feed- 
ing, the fact that they often contain only from three 
to four per cent of dry matter shows a very low food 
value. 

906. Regulation of diet with reference to the combina- 
tion of nutrients. — The number of combinations of food 
materials that may be devised is almost endless, even of 
those that are rational from every point of view. It is 
not the purpose in this connection to give numerous exam- 
ples of possible approved dietaries, but simply to illustrate 
how the principles herein set forth may be applied. The 
following menus for two days are suggested by a practical 
dietitian as examples of meals well combined, healthful, 
and economical.^ 

No. 1 

Breakfast 

Oatmeal Milk Sugar 
Codfish balls 
Toast Butter 

Coffee 

Dinner 

Mutton stew — dumplings 
Hioed potatoes, bread and butter 
Poor man*8 rice pudding 

Coffee 


Lunch 

Pea soup Crackers 

Macaroni and cheese 
Graham bread and butter 
Tea Cookies 


1 For a list of raw materials required see pp. 232-233. 
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Combination of Nutrients 

No. 2 

Dinner 

Syrup Corned beef 

Potatoes Lima beans 

Bread Butter 

Bread pudding 

Supper 
Baked omelet 
Creamed potatoes 
Toast 

Cheese Milk 

In day No. 1 the mutton, codfish, milk and cheese are 
the distinct! ^^ely protein foods, and in day No. 2 the pro- 
teins are supplied mainly from the corned beef, skimmed 
milk, eggs and cheese. The carbohydrates arc supplied 
in abundance from the flour, bread, vegetables, and sugar, 
while the fats are introduced mostly in the meats, cheese, 
and butter. Such combinations would not be deficient 
in the ash elements. 

The economy of thcvse food combinations, both nutri- 
tively and as to money cost, will be dis(;ussed later (see 
pp. 231-234). 

207. How an ill-considered diet may fail to meet 
physiological requirements. — It is not necessary to 
recount here the number of elements that are necessary to 
the building and maintenance of the human body, or to 
review the nutritive functions of the many compounds that 
are found in human foods, in order to point out possible 
errors in the selection of food and the ways in which various 
dangers may be avoided. 


Breakfast 

Pancakes 

Tea 


p 
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Experience shows and science corroborates the fact, that 
the majority of persons, young and mature, are supplied 
with nutriment sufficient in quantity and kind to meet the 
needs of their bodies reasonably well. So many kinds of 
materials are ordinarily supplied to the table that in many 
families, at least, no physiological need is left unsatisfied. 
If man's diet included only the various products of the soil 
and of animal life in an unmodified condition except the 
cooking, there would doubtless l)e little danger that any 
one, however ignorant, would suffer from incomplete 
nutrition. But human foods are now so largely made up 
of what may be called artificial " products, that is, 
materials so modified by some manufacturing process as to 
almost wholly lack nutrients of one or more classes, it is easy 
for a child, or even an adult, to so select his diet on the 
basis of i)leasurable taste as to be badly nourished. 

208. Artificial foods. — It is not difficult to illustrate 
how this may liappen by a glance at what occurs in manu- 
facturing certain food materials that are much used in 
cookery. Wheat flour enters largely into the diet of every 
family. In producing it the outer coating of the wheat 
kernel is removed, thus throwing into the milling offals 
that portion of the kernel that is most heavily charged 
with the mineral ingredients, particularly phosphorus, 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium. The proportion of 
digestible protein in whito flour is not Icjss than in whole 
wheat flour, as is so oft<en claimed. The starches and 
gums, such as corn-starch, sago, and tapioca, are separated 
from the other coin}X)unds that accompany them in the 
plants in which they are produced, and as almost pure car- 
bohydrates are extensively used in foods. The sugars in 
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the solid form and in molasses and syrups, of which such 
immense quantities are consumed in various articles of 
diet and in candies, are extracted from sugar cane and 
the sugar beet, and to some extent from the sap of the sugar* 
maple, the accompanying compounds being rejected. 
Milk fat is divorced from the other compounds of the 
milk, and in the form of butter is eaten as an almost pure 
fat. Lard is “ rendered from portions of the pig^s 
carcass, and the salad oils are extrack'd from olives, cotton- 
seed, and other sources. Tliese nearly pure forms of the 
starches, gums, sugars, and fats form a large part of such 
foods as puddings, sauces cakes, and various pastries. In 
fact, many of these articles of diet may properly be 
considered as concentrations of non-nit rogenoiis food com- 
pounds, with the partial elimination of the mineral ingre- 
dients and the proteins. As such combinations arc delight- 
ful to the taste and tempt the appetite, they are often 
allowed to form a generous portion of a meal. They are 
especially attractive to children; and where these are 
allowed an almost unrestrained choice of food, as is the case 
in many homes, such articles of dic^t an^ a menace to the 
normal development and vigor of the young, y)ecause 
they are nutritively unbalanced and may easily fail to 
supply in sufficient abundance the ne<r(led elements of 
growth, and may also fail to furnish to the secretory glands 
and tissues the compoimds and chemical environment 
best adapted to active metabolism. 

209. Two lunches for a boy compared. — Both children 
and adults are most fully nourished when their diet con- 
sists mainly of meat, fish, milk, cereals, vegetables, and 
fruits rather than pastries, cakes, and fancy dishes so 
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largely sugars, starches, and fats. The foregoing state- 
ments may be illustrated by a concrete example. If an 
average boy were offered his choice between a lunch of 
bread and honey, or even molasses, or one of bread and 
milk, he would, without doubt, choose the former. Let 
us see whether or not his choice would be wise. It is 
estimated that he would eat as follows : — 


TABLE XXIX o 
Bread and Honet 




\ 

Dry 

Mat- 

ter 

Abh 

Pro- 

tein 

Carbo- 

hy- 

drates 

Fats 


0*. ! 

Oz . 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

White bread .... 

4 1 

2.536 

.04 

.364 

2.084 

.048 

Honey 

3 1 

2.454 

; .(X)6 ! 

.012 

2.436 



... 

4.99(T 

.046 

.376 

4.520 

.048 


Bread and Milk 




Dry 

Mat- 

ter 

Ash 

Pro- 

tein 

Carbo- 

hy- 

drates 

Fats 


Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

White bread .... 

1 4 

2.536 

.04 

.364 

2.084 

.048 

Milk ! 

1 16 

i 2.080 

.112 

.528 

0.800! 

1 .640 



j 4.616 

; ,152 

.892 

2.884 

.688 


The nutriment in the two combinations is greatly 
different. More than 90 per cent of the dry matter in the 
bread and honey consists of carbohydrates and fats, while 
in the bread and milk the proportion is about 77 per cent. 
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The combination of bread and milk has three times the 
mineral matter, over twice the protein, and as much food 
energy as is found in the bread and honey. There is no 
question but the former would more completely supply the 
complex demands of a growing boy or girl. Those chil- 
dren who are allowed to partake freely of sweets, including 
candy between meals, may not be expected to develop with 
maximum vigor. Such foods not onl}^ are incomplete in 
themselves, but they spoil the appetite for the plainer, 
more nutritious articles of diet. Certainly farm animals 
could not be developed to their best estate* on a system of 
feeding so irrational, anti there is no reason to suppose 
it is possible with growing children. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE RELATION OF DIET TO THE VARYING 
CONDITIONS OF LIFE 

The fact is almost self-evident that, as food supports 
bodily activity and growth, the necessary amount of nutri- 
tion must vary greatly with different classes of persons. 
It is, therefore, no less important than interesting to under- 
stand the relation of age, size, sex, disposition, occupation, 
and other conditions to nutritive demands. Fortunately, 
through the use of the respiration calorimeter, considerable 
reliable data have been secured concerning the influence of 
these factors. 

210. Childhood. — At no period of life is gaseous ex- 
change (food oxidation) so vigorous or so large in pro- 
portion to weight as during childhood. Children are 
peculiarly active, being constantly in motion during their 
waking hours. It has been found that a child two and 
one-half years old, weighing 25 pounds uses, when at rest, 
half as much oxj^gen as an adult weighing 150 pounds, 
and nearly thren^ times as much' for each unit of weight. 
This means that the demand for food energy would be 
in these proportions, which for young children of varying 
ages is from 2 to 3 times as much per unit of weight as 
it is for adults. 

The following table show's very clearly how age affects 
metabolic activity: — 
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TABLE XXX 

Oxygen Use per Minute (Energy Requirement) for Per- 
sons OP Different Ages' 






Relative V^alue O.wriEM 
Consumption by Roys 

Afge 

Weight 

Oxygen con- 

Oxygen use 

Per Kg. of 

Per s(|. meter 

Yre. 

k Kg. 

sumeti, C.C. 

per Kg. weight, 

weight 

of surface 

2^ 

11.5 

112.2 

9.76 

28.5 

K'O 

6 

1 18.4 

139.0 

7.61 

223 

14.5 

9 

21,8 

148.0 

j 6.70 

100 

137 

14 

36.1 

188.1 

5.21 

1.52 I 

125 

17 

44.3 

212.7 

4.80 ! 

140 1 

123 

22-43 

(adults) 

66.7 

227. J 

3.41 1 

100 

1 

100 


It appears that, whether we consider wc'ight or body 
surface, the child appropriates more oxygen, that is, gives 
off more heat per unit of weight or of surface, than either 
the adult or the aged. Besides, the rapidly developing 
child stores in his tissues protein and inorganic salts which 
must come from the food. For th(‘se reasons tiie liberal, 
and sometimes seemingly excessive, amounts of food 
eaten by children, especially b(‘twe(m the ages of ten and 
sixteen, are not irrational, and those who dictate school 
dietaries should keep these facts in mind. 

211. Old age. — With advancing years, generally after 
the age of 70 or 75 is passed, there is a marked decrease 
in vitality and bodily activity. The? demand for food is 
correspondingly diminished. Von Noorden ^ states, on the 
basis of exact observations, that the gaseous exchange is 

* “ Metabolism and Practical Medicine/’ Von Noorden, Vol. I, p. 268i, 

* IjOC. cU.f p. 267. 
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found to be about 20 per cent less with old persons than 
with those in middle life. This refers evidently to the 
resting condition. There is no definite point at which 

old age begins, and the stage of life at which metabolic 
activity starts on the down grade varies with different 
persons. 

212. Weight. — The amount of food required to sus- 
tain persons in a resting condition increases with their 
weight, though not proportionately, that is, a heavy man 
doing no work uses more total food than a light one, but 
he us(^ less per pound of weight. The energy demand for 
24 hours has varied in experimental observations from 
9 calories per pound of body weight with large individuals, 
to 14 calories with small ; but it only requires 30 per cent 
or 40 per cent increase' of energy expenditure when the 
weight doubles. The energy use is more nearly propor- 
tional to body surface. 


TABLE XXXI 

Effect op Weight on Enebgy Use 


Pkraona in Abaolutb 

II pm 

j 

1 Pbiuionb Ablgei 




Knergy 



Energy 

Weight 

Caiorioa in 

u*mh1 per ' 
Kg. of 
weight in 
24 Hr. 

‘ Weight 1 

Calorics in l 

used per 
Kg. of 
weight in 
24 Hr. 

Kg. 

24 Hr. 

1 Kt. 

i 

24 Hr. 

82.0 

1556 

19.0 

j 90.4 

1773 

19.6 

73.0 

1584 

21.7 

! 83.5 

1670 

20.0 

67.5 

1621 

24,0 

i 76.0 

1853 

24.4 

50.8 

1315 

25.9 

62.5 

1431 

23.0 

48,0 

1214 

25.6 

1 57.2 

1560 

27.2 

43.2 

1333 

30.9 

i 55.0 

1590 

29.0 
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The above table ^ illustrates clearly the facts that have 
been stated. One exception should be made to these 
general statements, viz., that increased weight, due to the 
laying on of fat, does not cause an increase of total energy 
used by the resting individual. If the oV)ese person is 
active or does external work, then he uses more energy 
because more is required to move the body around. 

213. Sex. — There is a belief that men require more 
food than women ; and if this refers only to total food con- 
sumption, it is true, because men weigh more generally, 
are more active physically, and perform more external 
work. It is not true, hov ever, when we consider only the 
demands for the maintenance of what may be called 
physiological activity. Investigation shows that when 
the oxygen use of men and women of similar w(‘ight in a 
resting condition is compared, the gaseous exchange is 
practically the same. 

TABLE XXXir 

Energy Exchange (Oxygen Use) of Men and Women in 
Resting State ^ 


WOMKN 1 

Mkn 

Weight 

Kg. 

Oxygen used rnir Kg. j 
per minute | 

C.C. 

W'eight 

Kg. 

Oxygen used fjcr Kg, 
lH!r minute 

C.C. 

38.5 

4.03 r 

— 

— 

48.7 

43.2 

4.53 

54.0 

3.91 

53.4 

3.93 

61.7 

3.79 

58.0 

3.81 

68.0 

3.40 

66.7 

3.42 


* ** Metabolism and Practical Medicine,” Von Noorden, Vol. I, pp. 
260-261. * Loc. cU.t P. 270. 
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Of course, when laboring the additional oxygen consump- 
tion is proportional with both sexes to the work performed, 
and because man is in a general way of higher muscular 
development than woman, he uses a much larger total 
energy. It has been claimed that trained muscles, even 
when not in use, have greater metabolic activity than the 
untrained. The similarity of oxygen use, per unit of 
weight, by the two sexes does not sustain this con- 
clusion. 

21i. Disposition. — The temi)erament of an individual 
has much to do with his food recpiirements. Persons of a 
sanguine type, being more active, use more energy than 
the phlegmatic. Bodily movement, whether delil)erate, or 
due to nervous activity, constitutes work, and must be 
sustained by an equivalent of energy derived either from, 
food or body substance. 

216. Work. — All activity of the human body, whether 
in the maintenance of its functions or in the performance 
of labor, is work. The forcing of the blood through the 
arteries and veins, the digestion of fcx>d and its assimila- 
tion, we speak of as internal work, while walking, running, 
lifting, the use of tools, the moving about of various 
objects, and other forms of visible physical activity are 
designated jls external work. The two forms of work may 
also be classificKi as physiological and mechanical. Nothing 
in nutrition is more important than the relation of food to 
work. This is true, not only because a larger proportion 
of the nutriment we take is expended in sustaining our 
external activities, but because we should understand 
the conditions bringing about an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of fooii energy. Indee<l, outside of the storage 
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T\BLB XXXVIII 
Two Dinners Compared 


Dinner No. 1 Dinner No, 2 

for Six Persons for Six Persons 


Materials 


Cost 

Materials 



Coat 

18 Oysters . . . 


$0.30 

1 lb. Beef shank 



$0.15 

1 lb. Beef shank . . 


0.15 

Seasoning . . 



0.05 

Seasoning .... 


0.05 

2 Eggs . . . 



0.04 

3 Eggs 


O.OG 

4 lb. Bluefish 



0.72 

12 (Packers, saltines 


0.03 

2.\ lb. Potatoes . 



0.05 

4^5 li). f^hicken . . 


1.35 

2 Cucumbers 



0.10 

2 lb. Potatoes . . 


0.04 

3 Tomatoes . . 



0.06 

2 lb. Turnip . . . 


0.04 

1 head L(4tuco . 



0.05 

1 bunch ('!elery . . 


O.iO 

J lb. ]Vlalaga.s 



0.10 

1 pint Cranberries . 


0.05 

3 Oranges . . 



0.10 

1 head Lettuce . . 


O.H) 

4 lb. (\)iTeo . . 



0.08 

1 qt. Thin Cream . 


0.30 

1 lb. Butter . . 



0.16 

J lb. Chocolate . . 


0.05 

2 lb. Bnwl . . 



0.03 

2 lb. Sugar . . . 


0.12 

4 lb. Sugar . . 



0.045 

2 lb. Salt (IVeezing) 


0.04 

i lb. Flour . . 



0.017 

4 lb. (Coffee . , . 


0.08 

J lb. Cream . . 



0.05 

1 lb. (3ieese . . . 


0.05 

12 Saltines . . 



0.03 

1 lb. Nuts .... 


0.10 




$1.K12 

Jib. Flour . . . 


0.017 

Cost per person 



0.305 

Baking powder , . 


0.01 




3 oz. fialad oil . . 


0.09 





2 oz. Vinegar . . , 


0.02 





J lb. Butter . . . 


0.24 





J lb. Bread . . . 


0.015 

$:L402 





Cost per person . 


0.58 






It seems that, for dinner No. 1, it woukl take twenty-six 
kinds of raw material, and for dinner No. 2, eighteen kinds. 

The cost per person for the raw mat(Tials of dinner No. 1 
would I)e $0.58 and for dinner No. 2 $0,305. The one me^l 
is nearly twice as expensive as the other, not reckoning 
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the extra labor of preparing. The contrast with two days' 
simple diet previously given, where cost of the raw materials 
per person for one day was $0.17 and $0.19, is still more 
marked, with no disadvantage in the simple fare as to 
nutritive efficiency and a probable advantage as to health. 

224. Rational food selection. — Several objections may 
be raised to gauging the values of imman food by the num- 
ber of calories bought for one dollar. In the first place, 
it may be said that the edible solids of one food are greatly 
unlike those of another food and may be more important 
in the animal economy, as, for instance, beefsteak has more 
protein than wheat flour, and will go farther in sustaining 
tissue growth or repairing tissue waste. This is granted, 
but it is still held that cheese or milk is a cheaper source of 
prottnn than fresh fish, 'Oysters, lobster, or broiler chickens, 
and that the ue(;essary prot(*in supply may b(‘ selected with 
reference to economy. It may Ik' urgi^d with truth, too, 
that with adults food is very largely used to furnish energy, 
and may consist chiefly of nou-nitrogenous materials, and 
that energy from wheat flour is as efficient, if not mor^^^o, 
and costs grc'atly less, when it comes from this source rattier 
than from lake trout or green string beans. Other 
tions to t hese mathematical measurements of food Values 
arc that w(' should not be confined to a few articles of diet 
simply because they are cheap, that we should consider 
the enjoyment of eating as well as the economy, that 
individual tiustes differ, that some persons cannot digest 
certain foods with comfort, and that health demands a 
variety in the diet, including vegidables and fruit which 
are comparatively costly. These are facts that should be 
admitted, l)ut they are not necessarily obstacles to the 
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practice of economy in selecting food. There is a sufficient 
variety of the desirable and less costly materials to satisfy 
fully the demands of a normal appetite, individual idiosjm- 
crasies, or the refjuirements of good health. Moreover, 
it is not rational for famili('s of moderate means to indulge 
in table luxuries on a par with rich dress fabrics, Turkish 
rugs, or expensive furniture. Good judgment calls for 
restraint of table indulgence as much as of the desire for 
social display. 

It is admitted that a variety of food is essential to the 
best dietetic results, and that the table cannot be wholly 
supplied with the chea) er materials. It is necessary to 
use some foods that are comparativ(‘ly costly. This does 
not annul the fact, ho\^ev(T, that the palatableness and 
nutritive ofT(‘(*tiveu(‘ss of two dietari(‘s may l.)e entir(‘ly 
out of proportion to their cost, due wholly to a wiser selec- 
tion of raw materials in on(^ case than in the other. At the 
same time, t!i(‘ writi'r disclaims any sympathy with those 
extremists who point out the low ndative cost of cuts of 
beef from the neck of the carcass iis shoAving how cheaply 
a family may secure a meat supply, or who S(*t forth dietary 
plans based wholly on the cheapest materials that can be 
selected. These devices are consistent with poverty, but 
do not meet the real needs of fairly well-to-do families. 

B , Other Factors in the High Cost of Living 

There come every now and then periods of popular dis- 
cussion and even extensive? complaint over what is believed 
to be the excessive cost of food products, ^'ariou.s causes 
are suggested as the real explanation of what, for a time 
at least, is regarded as an oppressive condition. Tariff 
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laws, trusts, excessive profits to transportation companies 
and the retail trade are all points of attack by those who 
seek to place the responsibility entirel}" outside of the busi- 
ness and domestic management of the consumer. These 
complaints come largely from those families that are sup- 
ported by daily wages earned in manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishments. It is often asserted by these wage 
earners that tluar compensation is insufficient to meet 
reasonable living expanses. Whatever may be the facts as 
to this claim, a generous share of the cost of food is due to 
factors for which the family is itself responsible. It is 
fully as important for families of moderate means to under- 
stand how to expend money for life’s necessities as to be 
abl(‘ to increase their earnings. The Halation of the cost 
of foods to their nutritiVe value has been discussed else- 
where (pp. 226-231). Tliere is much unwise buying of 
foods that, nutritively speaking, are ver}^ expensive, as has 
been shown. 

226. Cost of distribution of foods. — Another considera- 
tion of imiK)rtance is wliat may be called the business 
management of the food supply. The cost of prepared 
food as it reaches the table includes two general items: 
viz., the mon(\v pnid for the raw’ materials and the value 
of the time and find used in preparing and cooking them. 
Raw food materials may be purchased in tw^o general ways: 
in supplies sufficient for weeks or months, or in daily or 
w^H^kly small quantities. The latter method, wdiich is 
the one generally adopted, and perhaps necessarily by 
some familii's, imposes upon the consumer a heavy expense 
for distribution. The cost to the groceryman for deliver- 
ing ix>tatoe8 and apples by the four quarts or peck, beets 
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by the dozen, cabbages by the head, flour and sugar in 
lots of a few pounds, is heavy, and the consumer pays the 
bill. 

In his report for 1910 tlie Secretary of Agriculture says 
that the distribution of farm products from the farm to 
the consumer is elaborately organized, considerably in- 
volved and complicated, and burdemed with costly fea- 
tures.'^ On the basis of ela])orate inquiry by his Dt‘part- 
ment and by the Industrial Commission, the following 
increases in prices from the producer to the consumer were 
found to exist : — 

TABLE XXXIX 


Cost of Distributing Food Products to the Consumer 


— ■ -- - - - ■ . 

_ " 



p411> THK 
PltOI)Ut’l-.n 

Paid i»y thk Conhtjmer 

Apples 

100 

HK).r> by barrel 

Bwf* 

100 

138.0 

Butter 

KXi 

1 15.8 prints 

Cabbage 

UK) 

235.3 by head 

Milk 

1(K) 

200.8 by quart 

Onions 

UK) 

18,3.4 by pound 

Orange.s 

1(K) 

1 5(X).4 by do7.<?n 

Potatoes 

1(K) 

j 180.5 b> bushel 

Poultry 

100 1 

1 

188.8 by iK)und 

Apples Cattle BuC* r 

Grains Milk Potatoes 

Freight charges * .13.6% 2.5 

7o .9% 

7.7%. 18% 14.8% 


It is clear that there is a good opportunity through the 
application of good business methods to Ic^ssen these 
differences. 


* Price paid slaughter houses. 


* Per cent of price paid producer. 
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226. Economy in buying food. — A large proportion 
of homes have storage space where it is possible to hold 
flour, sugar, vegetables, and fruits in good condition. 
When this is tlie case, the families of large villages and small 
cities, even of larger cities, may safely arrange to buy 
directly from tlie producer in barrel or bushel lots a winter^s 
supply of potatoes, apples, beets, carrots, and turnips. 
Flour may be bought by the barrel. Canned goods are 
cheaper by the case; than when sold in single packages. 
Certain perishable articles like milk are necessarily taken 
in daily supf)Iy. WIktc n^frigerator space is available, a 
two weeks’ supply of butter will keep in good condition. 
Several families might unite to great advantage in buying 
supplies. No money can be invested at a higher rate of 
interest than purchasing certain food materials in consid- 
erable bulk. 

227. Outside preparation expensive. — Again, the cash 
expense of supporting a family is greatly increased through 
the transfer to outside hands of much of the cooking that 
was formerly done in the home. Breakfast foods ready 
for the table instead of the cheaper corn meal, oatmeal, and 
hominy, that were cooked at home, bread, cake, and other 
pastry at more than twice the cost of the raw materials, 
prepared m(»ats and other articles requiring the minimum 
of home labor, gn'atly increase the cash expense. It may 
be argued that cooked food is cheaper than hired help 
and is even a necessity where help cannot be obtained. 
Certainly the groceryinan and the baker contribute to the 
ease and comfort of housekeeping, but these purveyors 
of prepared food must be paid for their services, and heavy 
cash payments are in this way substituted for home labor. 
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Many families do not realize how much is paid for the dis- 
tribution and prei)aratiori of food before it conu»s into 
the house. One remedy is to buy more largely from the 
producer. It cannot justly be claimed that the prices 
he now receives yield him an undue profit. The other 
remedy is home preparation of food, when this is reasonably 
possible. 

C. The Cost of Preparing and Serving Food 

228. Elaborate meals burdensome. — All housewives 
recognize that cooking and serving three meals a day, with 
the accompanying dish \\ ashing, is a h(‘avy household bur- 
den. In the hom(\s of th(' wealthy wIktc elaborate menus 
of s('veral cours<‘s arc servc'd, for limch(‘on and dinner at 
least, additional service is a necessity, and the attendant 
exp(‘ase is large, to say nothing of the increase of troubh's 
and per})l(‘xiti(‘s that surround tlu' servant problem. In 
the homes of working people, when? the limited income 
will not permit hired help, the wife and mother often 
regards it rus necessary to sptmd many weary hours in 
cooking and serving a great variety of dishes, especially 
cakes, pies, and puddings. 

229. A simple diet abundantly nutritious. — It is not 
claimed, and it is not true, that the nutritive value of a 
given amount of food materials is increased by serving 
them in a great variety of forms. This is done merely to 
offer to the sense of taste pn^parations that are delectable. 
It cannot reasonably be claim(*d, either, that beyond a 
certain limit the purchase of many kinds of raw food 
materials promoU?s nutritive efficiency. A simple diet 
invoking a minimum of time and (expense for preparation 
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and serving may be just as nutritious as a complex one, and 
is likely to be more healthful (see pp. 231-236). A noon 
lunch of a rich vegetable soup containing milk or meat 
products, with bread, butter, and fruit is abundantly 
nutritious and much less expensive than a series of dishes 
beginning with bouillon and ending with pastry and other 
delicacies. The writer recalls a luncheon in the home of a 
gentleman of wealth and prominence that consisted solely 
of a large peach pudding, with cream. A dinner of a 
meat coarse, not over one vegetable, possibly a salad, 
potatoes, bread and butter, and a simple rk'ssert, meets all 
the requin^rnents of healtli and imposes much less burden 
on the family than a meii\ with the approved sequence 
of courses. Indeed, the usual d(‘ssert could be omitted 
with no loss to the ])hysl(ral w<‘lfare of tlie family, for des- 
serts are dictated by hai)it rather than l)y physiological 
demands. As a matter of fact, breakfasts, luncheons, and 
suppers often may advantageously consist of not over 
two or three articles of food. 

230. Examples of simple living. — Examples may be 
cited in great number when*, in newly settled countries, 
the kinds of raw food materials being very limited in num- 
ber, families have b<*en well nourished and children have 
developed into fine physical types of m('n and women. 
It is known on good authority that in the early days a 
New England family, whose children became men and 
women of long lives and great endurance, was limit(*d 
many tirnevs during the winter months to as few foods as 
bean samp, corn bread, and salt pork. Such narrow 
limitations may not be wholly dt'sirable, but they show the 
possibilities of a simple diet. Wood choppers and river 
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drivers have endured severe labor from Octolx^r 1 to May 1 
chiefly on baked beans and flour biscuit, the l>eans carry- 
ing a generous proportion of fat from salt pork. When it 
is possible for one or two articles of diet to supply the nutri- 
ents essential to the needs of the human body, it is not neces- 
sary to add others, excepting as a variety of food promotes 
a continuance of good appetite. The apparent demand for 
an elal)orate diet is the result of education, and if simpler 
living v.( re the fashion, there would be no loss of good 
appetite, and there would be a certain decrease in household 
expenses with a probable gain in good health. It is un- 
fortunate, to say the least, that with so many opi)ortu- 
nities for useful activity and real enjoyment, the lives of 
men and women should be burdened with the unnecessary 
labor caused by irrational dietetic habits. 

D , The Relation of Food Economics to Social 
Welfare 

The continued existence of a strong and highly civilized 
people is insured only when certain fundamental condi- 
tions prevail. A virile nation is one whose citizens are of 
a good physical type, which means that they are well 
nourished. A well-fed people, oth(T conditions being 
favorable, is a strong people. Food is the physical basis, 
not only of individual activity, but also of social energy. 
Any causes, therefore, which limit the food .supply or in- 
crease the burden of securing adequate nourishment 
strike a blow at a nation's vital powers. It is for these 
reasons that thoughtful men are solicitous concerning the 
conservation of the fertility of our soil. By just so much 
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as the crop-producing capacity of this nation is diminished 
will its endurance and power be lessened. But the c on- 
servation of the food supply involves, not only the preserva- 
tion of the means of producing it, but also the economical 
use of that which is produced. 

231. Enormous food waste. — In recent times there 
has been a widespread discussion over the cost of living, 
and many have attributc^d the advance in the prices of 
food materials to their wasteful use. While doubtless 
several factors are involved in the situation, the enormous 
waste of food in the United States is not to be doubte^d. 
This comes about through carelc'ss serv'ants, ignorant 
methods of preparation in the family kitchen, unskillful 
cooking, and especially from the very hirge proportion of 
refuse, originating in high-class raw material, that goes 
out from boarding house's and hotc'ls. It is probably not 
an exaggeration to claim that the people* of this nation 
waste enough raw food materials to properly feed half 
llieir numbt'r. If our raw foods were ('(‘onomically utilized 
and this wjtste was stoppetl, we* could c'xport more w'heat 
and meat or other produeds, and the means saved e*ould be 
tununl to useful (*nels. 

232. Expensive service and equipment, — Moreover, 
a generous part of our population lives under certain con- 
ditions at an expense that is a great drain utx)n individual 
and social energy'. A simple l>reakfast, at a liigh-class 
hot<*I, of fruit, een»ul, eggs, |K)tato. and bread and butter, 
together with a ten-eent b'l' to the wait(*r, eosts the par- 
taker not less than §1.2’), — a sum tluit would pay family 
lK)ard for five meals, or would I my the raw materieil nocc's- 
sary to feed one |)erson for at least thre*e days. The price 
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of this hotel meal is made up only in small part of the cost 
of the raw food materials, but comes largely from the 
absorption of capital in an expensive building and in elab- 
orate equipment and service. The habitues of hotel 
tables pay more for their environment and manner of life 
than they do for what they eat. Now, if our living was 
more simple, and our flour, meats, vegc'tables, and fruits 
w’ore used with maximum economy, the saving would sup- 
port; public utilities, extend charities, pay the national 
debt, and in other ways contribute to the higher aims of 
social lif(\ b(^sides promoting good health. In fact, the 
p<^opl(f of this nation, ^ith a given amount of energy to 
apply in one direction or another, is (‘xpending an undue 
proi)ortion of its activities in paying for (expensively 
compounded and (‘xp(‘nsively serv(‘d foods, with a corni- 
sponding limitation of the means whieii might secure 
larger individual and social valu(?s. 
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SPECIAL DIETETIC METHODS 

There are a f(^w people who advocate, and claim to 
follow, special dietetic methods snch as ve^^otarianism and 
uncooked (raw) foods. Tiuj advocates of these dietetic 
practic(is, which are followed in some countries at least by 
a few p('rsons, prof(‘ss to find in sci(*ntific facts and daily 
experience a justification of th(‘ir position. It appears 
to the writer that arguments advanced in favor of these 
unusual eating habits ar(‘ generally presemted in a manner 
that is far from judicial, (■ertain well-established facts 
are assunu^d to support the (‘ontentions made, when a 
connection has not been (established by proof, antagonistic 
facts arc ignored, and the long-continued experience of 
the human family on a mixed dic't of cooked meats and 
vegetables is given less weight than it deserves. It is the 
in('thod of argument adopt(‘d ]>y those persons who have 
come to see a single set of facts in exaggerated perspective. 

A, Vegetarianism 

Vegetarians are those persons who, while in some instances 
admitting and d(‘fending the use of eggs and milk, hold, in 
theory at least, that the eating of meats is dek?terious to 
the physical welfare of the human family. Their position 
is based on the following grounds : — 

240 
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1. Map. is anatomically not a carnivorous animal 

2. Meat is an unne(‘cssary article of diet. 

3. The use of meat is a menace to the health of man 
mainly for the following n^asons : — 

a It causes an overconsumption of protein, which pro- 
motes c(*rtain dis(‘ases. 

b It greatly promotes the growth of bacteria in the 
intestinal tract. 

c It \s a fruitful source of toxins that are dangerous 
to health or even life. 

d Vegetarians are healthier and have greatcT physical 
endurance than meat eaters. 

233. Anatomical considerations. — Does th(‘ structure 
of the human animal indicate that he should not (*at flesh? 
This question seems somewhat absurd in vi(?w of the fact 
that man has been eating flesh for centuries, and that on a 
partially flesh diet men of great vigor and endurance^ have 
been gro\Mi. Facts overshadow thc'ories. The earliest 
recorded history tells us of flesh eating. In a savage state 
man eats flesh freely. The Norsemen, the mighty men of 
the north, were flesh eaters. To be sur(‘, man has not now 
prehensile teeth, but he succeeds fairly wt*ll in masticating 
cooked flesh. It is not surprising that in view of his in- 
telligent methods of securing food, other means than teeth 
are used for capturing and holding his prey. So far as 
internal structure is concerned, the length of man^s intes- 
tines is shorter than that of animals eating no meat, and 
longer than that of carnivorous animats, — a fact that may 
have little significance, however. Anyway, man success- 
fully digests meat. 

Vegetarians can find little in man’s .structure to support 
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their position, so far as we can discover. Man has always 
eaten flesh, and to say that he should not, because of his 
anatomical structure, is not a convincing reason for declar- 
ing that, through countless generations, man has failed to 
discover the food that Ix^st serves his l)odily needs, and for 
BO long has followed abnormal eating hal)its. This would 
be about as rational as to declare that a squirrel should not 
eat nuts. 

234. Is flesh protein necessary ? — One of the main 
arguments of the advocates of a fleshless diet is that the 
physical \yelfare of man does not (k‘mand meat as a part 
of his food. It is asserted, and with truth, that human 
beings have been grown and maintained in activity on a 
vegetable diet. Surely this can b(‘ done if milk and eggs 
are admitted to be v('getariau.’' 

Apart from practical experience, it is now very evident 
from our knowU'dge of th(‘ compounds of plants and from 
our studies of metabolism, that a vegetable diet can and 
does perform the complete round of nutritive functions. 
The larger part of food is used for energy production, and 
no source of energy is ]>hysiologieally more efficient than 
starch and its allies. The proteins of plants and animals 
are closely alike in constitution, if we may judge from 
their cleavage products, and certainly perform similar 
functions. It is true, however, that the meat proteins 
correspond more closely to the constructive demands of the 
human l)ody than do the plant proteins, and, consequently, 
in rearranging the building stones ” for the construction 
of animal tissue, it seems almost certain that there would 
be less waste from flesh proteins than from those having 
a vegetable source. But, after all, the protein tissue of 
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many forms of brute life is constructed wholly from vege- 
table protein, and we may safely reason that the same may 
occur with the human sjiecies. 

But while plant and flesh proteins are on a par as to kind 
of functions, is a purely vegetable diet likely to supply 
protein in a quantity essential to the most effective nutri- 
tive results, unless vegetable foods are reenforced by milk 
and eggs, — a practice which some v(‘getarians ( ?) admit 
to be good? The quantity of ingested protein that a 
vegetarian diet supplies is generally below the accepted 
dietary standards. Whether or not this minimum 
protein diet is (h'sirabb', is discussed elsewhere in this 
volume (pp. 195-199). 

Th(‘ real question is !H)t whether fl(^sh proteins are a nec- 
essary part of the human diet, but whether meat eating 
in a r<;asonable way is harmful, or may not have its 
advantages, 

236. The harmfulness of a mixed flesh and vegetable 
diet. — V(?g(^tarians allege not only that eating flesh is not 
necessary, but. that it is harmfid. This is a universal con- 
demnation without reference to the extent to which flesh 
foods are incorporated in the diet, wlu'ther moderat(*ly or 
in excessive proj)ortions. 

The main grounds on which flesh (*ating is condemned 
are the following : — 

1. Intestinal bacteria are thereby gn^atly increased. 

2. Certain compounds in fl(*sh an^ the progenitors of 
uric acid, and therefore fl(‘sh eating tends to rheumatic 
troubles. 

3. Ca.ses of toxic poisoning are cau.s(‘(l by eating flesh 
foods that have undergone certain fermentations. 
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236. Bacteria in foods. — Figures are given in the argu- 
ments for vegetarianism showing that uncooked flesh 
carries with it very great numbers of bacteria, which is 
undoubtedly true, although, as little flesh is eaten the out- 
side of which is not cooked, counts of surface bacteria 
unduly magnify the fact. No comparisons are made 
between the number of bacteria conveyed by meat and 
those in market milk, or in uncooked vegetables that 
have been exposed in the markets, neither is any direct 
proof furnished that the meat inhabiting bacteria are 
a cause of intestinal troubles in a normal, healthy in- 
dividual. 

237. Bacteria abundant in intestines. — The intestinal 
tract of man, chiefly the colon or largo intestine, nor- 
mally contains countless numbers of bacteria that are 
developed mostly in the intestine, although a minor 
part may be introduced with the food. 

Compet(*nt investigators agree that quite a portion of the 
fecal residue consists of dead or living bacteria that have 
accumulated in the large intestine, but it is not affirmed 
that tliis fact is an indication of harm. Some able authori- 
ties hold that the presence of these organisms is essential 
to digestion. Their action on proteins is in some respects 
similar to that of the digestive (mzyins, and the resulting 
products may liave the same value to the body. The 
digestion of cellulose is accomplished wholly by bacteria, 
and these organisms caust* acid formation from carl)ohy- 
drates. Their action on fats is regarded as slight. 

238. Relation of foods to intestinal bacteria. — It 
is argueil that flesh foods are favorable to the growth 
of intestinal bacteria. They arc present, however, in the 
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large intestines in very great numbers with any diet. 
The fact is, \regetable foods are known to l)e very favor- 
able media in which to develop micro-organisms, as is 
shown in laboratory processes and in the rapid fermenta- 
tions which such foods undergo. It is significant that 
herbivorous animals are the subjects of acute intes- 
tinal fermentations. Doubtless the nature of the 
diet greatly influences the type of bacteria that is 
dominant in the intestinal tract at any given time. A 
heavy meat diet would favor the increase of the putre- 
factive forms, while a vegetable diet or one containing 
sugar, or sugar-forming bodies, would favor acid-producing 
forms. No proof is yet forthcoming that a reasonable 
mixed diet ol flesh and vegetables is any more dangerous 
to health through the kind or extent of bacterial develop- 
ment than is a purely vegetable diet. Doubtless heavy 
meat eating, esp(‘cially when excretion is imperfect, may 
result in toxic disturbances through putrefactive fermen- 
tations in the intestines, but while auto intoxication 
may be promoted under abnormal conditions by an 
abundance of meat proteins in the intestinal tract, there 
ia no evidence that reasonable flesh (*ating is more danger- 
ous in this particular than a vegetables diet. Inferential 
conclusions based on bacterial counts are not safe. That is, 
it is not proved that, under normal conditions, a possible ex- 
cess of intestinal bacteria with a mixed diet do(?s any harm. 
It seems probable that the acute indigestions sometimes 
attendant upon generous consumption of vegetables, fruits, 
and various sweets,’’ and which may be due to bacterial 
action, are fully as serious as any similar disturbances that 
may be caused by flesh eating. 
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239. Flesh foods contain uric acid formers. — Vege- 
tarians urge that flesh should be excluded from the diet of 
man because such foods cause, or aggravate, rheumatic 
troubles. Physicians advise their patients afflicted with 
rhAimatism to avoid certain meats or cut down to a 
minimum the amount eaten. While this advice is often 
not consistent in its details, the reasons lying behind it 
are that flesh, and especially certain glands like liver, con- 
tain a small projjortion of compounds known as purins 
which are progenitors of uric acid, and that an accumula- 
tion of uric acid in the body is regarded as the exciting 
cause of various forms of rheumatism. Vegetable foods, 
milk products, and eggs are allowt^d on the ground that, 
with such a diet, the minimum of uric acid is formed. As 
a matter of fact, it has been shown that the addition of 
flesh to a vegetable diet increases the output of uric acid, 
and it is rational that persons with a uric acid diathesis 
(tendency) should eat flesh sparingly, including the flesh 
of fish, or not at all. 

240. Purins in vegetable foods. — At the same time, 
it is not yet fully determined whether uric acid may not 
result from synthesis in the human body, besides which 
vegetable foods are not free from purins, as the following 
table shows. 

These figures make it evitient that even on a vegetable 
diet, uric acid forming compouinls are not escaped, only 
minimized. It is a question, too, wlu'ther rheumatism is 
not promoted fully as much by habits of life as by special 
articles of diet. It is certain that the great majority of 
pt>rsons who do not abuse themselves with overindulgence 
in eating or drinking, who take sufficient exercise and who 
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TABLE XL 

The PrRiN Content op Certain Foods* 


I Gramb i*kr 
I Kiloouam 




Futh 


Cod 

0.50 

Salmon , . . . i 

1.10 

Halibut .... 

1.00 

Meats j 


Beef 

1.10 to 2.00 

Mutton .... 

0.9( 

Veal 

1.10 

Pork (lean) . . . 

1.20 

Ham 

1.10 

Chicken .... 

1.20 

Vegetables 


Potatoes .... 

0.02 

Rice 

— 

Flour 

— 

Bread 

— 

Oat meal .... 

0.53 

Peas 

0.39 

Ijcntils .... 

o.:i8 

Beans 

o.o:} 

Asparagus . . . 

[ 0.21 

Cabbage .... 

1 

Lettuce .... 




Grams reu 
K lLOGH.Mtl 

iSperial foods 


Milk 

— 

Butter .... 

— 

KkRS 

— 

Cheeso .... 

— 

Beverages 


Lager beer . . . 

0.12 

Ale 

O.H 

I’ortor .... 

0.15 

Tea (per '^•up) . . 

1.20 

(\)eoa .... 

1.00 

Clioeolate . , 

0.70 

C(>ff(?e .... 

1.70 

C'larot .... 

— 

Sherry . . . .' 

Brandy .... 



do not submit themselves to extnmie conditions of inac- 
ti\nty or exposure, generally are not afflicted with rfieu- 
matic troubles, even if generous meat eaters. Persons with 

» ** Metabolism and Practical Medicine,” Von Noorden, Vol. Ill, p, 
1297. 
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a pronounced uric acid tendency should avoid flesh eating, 
perhaps, just as some persons should avoid strawberries, 
sweets, milk, cheese, cabbage, or some other food that 
proves to be harmful because of constitutional peculiari- 
ties. It does not follow when one person cannot safely 
indulge in a mixed diet of flesh and vegetable food that 
every one else should exclude the flesh. 

241 . Danger from toxins. — It is pointed out that 
toxins (poisons), are developed in meats under certain 
conditions, the effect of which sometimes menaces human 
life. Occasionally cases of serious illness, sometimes 
fatal, are reported from this cause, hut when we consider 
the immense quantities of flesh consumed by millions of 
people, such occurrences must be considered as infinitesimal 
in their proportions. Ice cream poisoning, probably due 
to badly fermented cream, and toxic cheese, the condition 
of which is not at present fully explained, cause illness fully 
as frequently as meat, fish, or poultry. It is safe to assert 
that acute indigestions due to overeating of sweets, unripe 
fruits and vegetables, cause fully as much human suffering 
and as many d('aths as do unsound flesh foods. It is 
unfair to charge against any class of foods the harm which 
it does through bad conditions of holding and preparation, 
or through overindulgence on the part of the victim. 

In normal digestion, it cannot be maintained on any 
ground whatever that the resulting products from flesh 
proteins and fats differ in their relations to good health 
from similar compounds that the digestive enzyms or 
the intestinal bact(Tia produce from plant substance. 
The digestive cleavage products of animal proteins and 
plant proteins are greatly alike in kind, though differing 
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in proportion, and there is not the slightest .evidence that 
those from one source iiavt? deleterious physiological reac- 
tions not possessed by those from the other source. What 
may happen with overinduigemee with any class of foods 
is not to the point. 

242. The physical quality of flesh eaters as compared 
with vegetarians. — Those who advocate a vegetable diet, 
with the exclusion of flesh products, claim that persons 
grown and maintained on foods of plant origin have greater 
physical stamina than those who have developed and sub- 
sist on a mixed diet. This appears to b(? an unwarranted 
a6.sumption. In the first place, it is ('xceedingly difficult 
to produce conclusive T)roof by which to 8c*ttl(‘ this ques- 
tion. A comparison of the endurance of a few individuals 
moans but little, because it is almost impossible to select 
persons that represfuit the average* of a rac(* or a type. 
Conclusions, so far as they are justified, must be based 
on racial or regional data where it is possible to compare 
the physical quality associated with characteristic food 
supply. 

Certain savage tribes exist at times on an almost 
exclusive meat diet, and the people of the United States, 
England, and European states, consume immense quan- 
tities of flesh. On the other hand, the inhabitants 
of China and Japan are, to a large exigent, vegeta- 
rians. In the early history of this country, especially in 
the day of buffalo meat on the Western plains, the Indians, 
as well as the hardy trappers and early settlers, subsisted 
at times on a very heavy flesh diet. This has been true 
during the conquering of any new country where game has 
been a prominent article of food. It is within the facts 
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to say that men and women of splendid physical physique 
have Ixien produced and nourished under these primitive 
dietetic conditions, and it is equally certain that the meat- 
eating people have produced individual types of men, 
especially if we base our judgment on athletic contests, 
than which there have been no finer or more enduring. 
The athletes of the United States and England are the peers 
of any. It is fair to inquire, too, whether the small stature 
of the C'hinese and Japanese is not nJated in some meas- 
ure to their diet. And we should give full weight to 
the fact that the Romance peoples, into whose diet ?flesh 
enters very sparingly, cannot claim physical superiority. 
It is safe to assert that there are no facts or principles in 
nutrition, and no large experience of the human species, 
which justify the assertion that reasonable flesh eating is 
a cause of inferior physical quality. Physical quality is, 
of course, dependemt on many factors, and, to analyze these 
in their relation to an individual or a group of individuals 
and assign to one a dominating influence, would be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 

243. General considerations as to meat eating. — The 
apostles of the veg(*tarian doctrine are rendering a useful 
service in calling attention to the abuses of flesh eating. 
As has been pointed out, meat and fish are by far the most 
expensive part of the family food supply. Many families, 
even those of moderate means, burden their resources by 
the purchase of flesh food to an extent that is not essen- 
tial to the very best dietetic conditions. The common 
belief, especially among laboring |>eople, that a family is 
not well fed unless meats are eaten freely three times a day, 
is a tradition, and has no justification in fact. The energy 
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used in manual labor comes very largely and most effi- 
ciently from carbohydrates, that is, from the grain foods. 
Moreover, the exc(‘ssive use of meats places upon the 
human organism unno(*essary burdens and promotes any 
tendency that may exist towards tliose ailments associated 
with the by-j)roducts of protein metabolism. Undoubt- 
edly, if the AnuTican people would cut down its consump- 
tion of flesh foods, it w ould result in an advantage to health 
and would lighten the c‘ost of living. On the other hand, 
the ease and completeness with which meats are digested 
by most persons, the (‘fliciency for constructive purposes 
of meat proteins, and the absence of any conclusive proof 
that moderate meal eating is harmful, are good arguments 
for the reasonable us<^ of m(*at in families of comfortable 
circumstances. 

B . Eating Raw Foods 

One of the modern food fads tliat is occasionally advo- 
cated is the eating of all foods in a raw condition. The 
arguments in favor of this practic<i ai>j)ear to be based 
wdiolly on a real or fanci(*d personal experience; indeed, 
this must l)e so, because there are no well-established 
scientific facts that in fairne.s.s cun be used to support the 
claim that foods in a raw state are, in ge neral, more health- 
ful or more efficient than when cooked. 

If cooked foods are inferior to raw in healthfulness or 
efficiency, the explanation niu.st lie largely in one or more 
of the following factors : — 

1 Poorer mastication of the cooked food. 

2 A lower ratio of digestibility. 

3 A less nutritive efficiency or different function of the 
food compounds in a cooked state. 
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244. Mastication. — It is undoubtedly true that much 
more time would be consumed in masticating raw cereals 
and vegetables than is required after these foods are 
cooked. This would result in a more complete admixture 
of the saliva with the masticated food. It is probable, 
however, that the uncookcHl cereal, being much harder and 
more tenacious than the cooked, would not be reduced to 
as fine a me(?hanical (‘ondition as after being disintegrated 
by either wet or dry h(‘at. 

245. Digestibility. — In any case, there is every reason 
for asserting that cooking vegetable foods makes possible 
a prompter and more compk'te digestion be(‘au.se of a ru^ 
ture of the cells containing the elective nutrients, which is 
certainly a desirable result. The less complete the diges- 
tion, the larger the f(»carr(*sidue, and, for this reason, un- 
cooked foods may possibly have sonic advantage for per- 
sons to whom constipation is a constant menace, although 
the use of coarse brc'ad containing wheat or bran, or a free 
use of fruit and vi'getables, is probably as efficient a bowel 
regulator as any uncooked materials could possibly be. 

246. Influence of cooking on function. — No advantage 
can be churned for uncooked foods because of any differ- 
ence in function, or greater efficu‘ncy, of raw proteins or 
carbohydrates ovtT those that have been submitted to 
heat, excepting that cooked animal proteins like those in 
meat and eggs more slowly digest after coagulation, but 
do not seem to be less completely digested. Function is 
not changrni by cooking. Kaw proteins and raw starch 
when digested will do no nrore work, or no different work, 
in the animal organism than coagulated protein or hydro- 
lyzcKl starch. A real disadvantage attending the consump- 
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tion of raw foods, fruits excepted, is the absence of the 
flavors that are developed by cooking. These flavors are 
a real nutritive asset as excitants of the secretion of the 
digestive fluids. On the whole, the proposition to eat all 
foods raw is not only irrational, but even absurd, when 
regarded in the light of well-established facts. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE NUTRITION OF THE CHILD 

The nutrition of the chilrl is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance to th(' physical W(^lfare of the race. It is during the 
■ time of active growth that th<? physical status of the adult 
is established, and the errors of nutrition committed during 
this period are likely to handicaij) the individual during his 
entire life. The (h‘V(*lopfnent of a human being begins 
with the embryo and j>asses in succi^ssion through the 
fetal stag(‘, the infantile ])eriod, when, under natural 
conditions, milk is the only food, and the later and longer 
period of gnnvth, wlnm the diet is similar in a general way 
to that of adults. No one of these periods is unimportant 
in its relation to the ultimate product, — the full-grown 
man or woman. 

A. The Nourishment ok the Fetus 

247i Growth of fetus. — The growth of the, human 
young begins with the develo]>!nent of the fertiliz^ ovum 
in the uterus. During the sucmHling nine m6nths of 
in utcTo existence, the embryo and fetus increase in sub- 
stance by the deposition of compounds the same in kind 
as those which are applie<l to constructive purposes subse- 
quent to birth. Tlie following analysis of the human 
260 
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fetus partially developed, and at time of birth, illustrates 
the truth of the above statement : — 


TABLE XLI 

Composition op the Emuryo and Fully Grown Fetus ^ 



Weiuht 

Drv 

Substance 

Nitrogen 

Fat 

Ash 


Grama 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Finibryo (7 months) 

900 1000 

150-160 

16 

26 

26 

Fully grovm fetus . . 

Addition in about 100 

3200 

S50-1000 

60-65 

350 

85-100 

days 

Average addition per 

2250 

700-850 

45-50 

350 

60-75 

day last 100 days 

22.5 

7.0 8.5 

.45- .50 

3 grams 
albumin 

3.5 

0.6-.75 


TABLE XLII 

Other A nalyses of the Embryo and Fully Grown Fetus* 


Aas 

j 

Total 

Weight 

Dry 

Matter 

I 

Water 

Dry Matter Contains 

Ash 

Protein j 

Fat 


Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Grains 

4 mo 

36.5 

3.00 

33.5 

0.33 

1.77 

0.20 

6 mo 

361.8 

39.10 

322.7 

7.01 

24.13 

2.60 

Full grown . . 

3294.0 

855.52 

2440.8 

83.00 

388.69 

299.7 


The figures in Table XLII confirm those of the previous 
table in a general way in showing that the growth of the 
fetus is mostly during the last three or four months of in 
utero life. 

' “ Metabolism and Practioal Medicine,” Von Noorden, Vol. I, p. 377* 
* “Des Kindes Ern&hrung/’ Czerny-Keller, p. S7. 
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TABLE XLIIP 

CoWOflITlON OP THE AsH OP A NeW-BOBN ChILD^ 


Potassium oxid (potash) 
Sodium oxid (soda) . . . 

Calcium oxid (lime) . . . 

Maninesium oxid (magnesia) 

Ferric oxid 

Phosphorus pentoxid . . . 

Chlorine 


In Total Ash 

In 1000 GRAiia 
Body Weight 

Grams 

Grams 

1.64 

0.88 

6.20 

3.35 

25.40 

13.73 

0.67 

0.36 

1.15 

0.61 

22.81 

12.25 

3.5)0 

1.89 

61.37 

33.07 


These tables set forth other facts than that the body of 
the fetus and new-born infant consists of ash, protein, and 
fat. It is evident that at least 75 ]>er cent of the dry sub- 
stance of the former is added during the last three montiis 
of intra-uterine life, and that the daily addition is small, 
amounting on the average, during the period of rapid 
growth, to about 3 grams of protein. 3.5 grams of fat, and 
0.6 to 0.7 gram of ash elcm(;nts. 

848. Sources of fetal growth. ~ - Fetal growth may be 
derived from either of two sources, the food of the mother, 
or the material already deposited in her l)ody. If her food 
is sufficient to supply both her own needs and those of the 
growing fetus, then she will sustain no body lo.ss ; but with 
food insufficient to meet the demands in these two direc- 
tions, the body sul>stance of the mother will be transferred 
to the child. Doubtless Ixith conditions occur, as is indi- 


> *‘Dcb Kiudes Erti&hrung/* Cierny-Keller, p. 90. 
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cated by the facts that many mothers during pregnancy 
do not increase in weight, while others become as many 
pounds hea\’ier, at least, as the weight of the fetus with 
its surrounding liquids and membranes. If the mother 
does not increase in weight, her own substance must have 
diminished. 

249. Food demands during pregnancy. — The impor- 
tant question is, what are the special food needs, if any, of 
the gravid woman ? 

It is clear that in the kinds of nutrients utilized, the food 
needs of the pregnant woman do not differ from the ordi- 
nary needs of the human organism. If these needs are 
special, it is in the amount of nutrients required rather 
than in their kind. There is certainly a tendency to over- 
estimate the demands made upon the parent organism for 
the growth of the unicorn child. For the first two hundred 
days, the fetal growth does not call for over 1 gram of 
dry matter per day, and probably not even that. This 
demand is hardly appreciable when the food eaten each 
day ordinarily carries over 500 grams of dry matter. 
During the last three months of pregnancy, in which 
period three-fourths of the fetal growth occurs, the daily 
deposition of dry matter does not reach ten grams per day, 
which certainly does not call for a large increase in the 
food eaten by the mother. 

260. Energy use. — But while the early demands foi* con- 
structive purposes during pregnancy are small, are there 
not increased metabolic activities on the part of the parent 
organism that require an increased use of energy, that is, 
an increased oxidation of food compounds? There are 
several 'easons why we would expect this to be the case 
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First of all, there is the work of blood circulation in the 
body of the unborn child, which is accomplished by the 
muscular contractions of the fetal heart, and this requires 
an expenditure of enerjay^ from some source. Besides this, 
the weight of tlie pregnant woman is increased, except in 
cases of insufRci(Mit nutrition, and energy needs are in 
general in proportion to weight. The assimilative pro- 
cesses are intensified also. In one case, at least, the rate 
of the heart, beats of the pregnant woman has been found 
to increase beyond the rate previous to conception, thus 
adding to the int(Tnal work performed. In the same 
investigation by Magnus-T.cvy. the rate of respiration 
increased, adding still further to muscular activity. To 
offset these factors it often happens that the mother is less 
active, especially during the last two or three months of 
pregnancy, at the tim(» when the increased demand of 
food would appear to lie great (‘st. 

Accurate observations on the em^rgy exchange (oxida- 
tion) during pregnancy are somewhat meager in number 
where women have l)ceu tlu; expcTimental subjects* 
Magnus-Levy ' followed the us(‘ of oxygen through the 
entire period of pn»gnancy of a woman, beginning with the 
third month. Observations ^^Tre also made in the non- 
pregnant period. A quite constant and fairly uniform 
increasctl use of oxygen o(‘curred. being greatejst in the 
ninth montii, when it amounted to 80 culuc c^entimeters per 
minute, or 25 |K*r cent alxive the normal. Experimental 
data with two other women gavt^ no such increase, and so 
our conclusions must be inferential rather than based upon 
scientific proof. It is certainly true, nevertheless, that 

» “ Metabolic and Practical Mcdiciite,'' V’on Noorden, Vol. I, p, 379* 
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fetal growth makes demands, though not large, on the 
nutrition ot the mother, if her body substance is to be 
defended from loss ; and it seems more than probable that 
the internal work of the parent organism is somewhat in- 
creased, requiring the expenditure of more energy. 

251. Diet for pregnant woman. — At the same time, it 
should not be assumed that the diet of a pregnant woman 
should be largely increased, or that her needs require a diet 
unusual in kind. An ordinary mixed diet that is adapted 
to sustain a woman doing moderate work is certainly 
sufficient for the gravid mother. The diet should be 
judiciously selected, however. The extensive use of such 
foods as pastry, cakes, sweets, and all similar materials, 
largely carbohydrates, with a marked deficiency in protein 
and the ash elements, should be avoided. Reference to 
the tables on p. 261 shows that the body of the new-born 
child weighing about 7 pounds contains over 300 grams pro- 
tein and 60 to 80 grams of ash, more than three-fourths of 
the latter being phosj^horic acid and lime. A simple diet 
made up of meats, milk, and eggs in moderate proportions, 
and grain, vegetaljle, and fruit preparations which carry as 
nearly as possible the unmodified composition of the natural 
products, will be found sufficient for all the needs of 
the prospective mother. Several authors publish dietary 
standards for pregnant women, which vary greatly; but 
except in the case of institutions, where a general regula- 
tion of the food supply is possible, such standards will be 
applied to only a small extent. If a woman reasonably 
satisfies a normal appetite from food selected as indicated 
above, all real requirements will be met. The caution is 
that an appetite abnormal in its desires should be con- 
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trolled, and that both excessive eating and overindulgence 
in foods markedly deficient in the ash elements and protein 
be kept in check. Abnormal conditions require the ad- 
vice of a physician. 

B. Fbedinq op the Child after Birth with 
Mother^s Milk 

8Q2. Mother’s milk best. — After birth, the natural 
food of the human young, and that wtiich is best adapted 
to its physical welfare under normal conditions, is its 
mother’s milk. Physicians, nurses, and modern science 
unite in declaring that this is the food which best insures 
the health, development, and good physical quality of the 
young child. Statistics confirm this conclusion. In 
1890 there were born in Berlin alone 49,362 children. 
Before the end of a year, 12,623 died, of which 1588 had 
been breast-fed and 8008 fed on cow’s milk. Further 
statistics show of th€\se fed on mother’s milk one in thirteen 
died, while of those brought up by hand one out of every 
two died. These figures retjuire no comment. Notwith- 
standing such ominous facts, thousands of infants are fed 
from a bottle on some other foodw^lum circumstances do not 
render it necessary, A mother who selfishly refuses to 
feed her child from the fountains of her own life, merely 
because of the confinement or int^onvenience it occasions, 
fails to meet one of her highast obligations, jeopardizes the 
life of her offspring, and hazards h<T right to be called 
** mother.” The case is differtmt when imperative 
demands of another kind or abnormal conditions of milk 
secretion or of health render artificial feeding necessary. 

863. The composition of human milk. — In discussing 
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infant nutrition from the natural source, a logical considera- 
tion of the subject requires that we first learn what is the 
composition of human milk. A study of the records 
reveals the fact that the milk secreted by different indi- 
viduals varies greatly, and there is by no means an agree- 
ment among the average figures that have been compiled 
by different authorities. There follows the average^compo- 
sition of human milk as presented by various compilers : — 


TABLE XLIV 

Average Composition of Woman’s Milk^ 



Pfeiffer 

Heubner 

Hoffman 

Adriancb 

Guraru 

JOHANNB- 

SBN 

Dry matter 

Ash ... . 

Per Cent 

11.78 

0.19 

Per Cent 

12.34 

0.21 

Per Cent 

12.04 

0.17 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

0.19 



Protein . . . 

1.94 

1.03 

1.17 

1.18 

1.10 

Sugar . . . 

G.30 

7.03 

6.80 

7.18 

4.67 

Pat .... 

3.10 

4.07 

3.90 

3.90 

3.21 


Camkrku a 
Saldner 

I 

SCHLOSBMAN 

Carter a 

UlCHMANH 

Lehman 

Luff 


Per Cent 

Percent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Dry matter 

11.95 

1 

! 11.96 

1 11.7 

11.49 

Ash ... . 

0.21 

— 

i 0.26 

0.2 

0.34 

Protein . . . 

1.03 

1.56 

1.96 

1.7 

2.35 

Sugar . . . 

6.56 

6.95 

6.59 

6.0 

6.39 

Fat .... 

3.38 

4.83 

3.07 

3.8 

2.41 


The preceding figures fail to show the great range of 
variation. This may be illustrated by a statement of the 


i Moitly from “ Des Kindcs Ernahrung/’ Czerny-Kellcr, pp. 417-418. 
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maximum and minimum percentages compiled by Pfeiffer, 
the samples being ohly those taken more than eleven days 
after parturition. 

TABLE XLV 

Per Cent 

Dry substance 8.23-15.56 

Ash 0.10- 0.45 

Protein 1.05- 3.04 

Suirar 4.22- 7.65 

Fat 0.76- 9.05 


Analyses of mother’s milk are occasionally made in the 
laboratory of New York Agricultural Experiment Station 
at the request of physicians and others. The table which 
follows shows the results of eleven such analyses. 


TABLE XLVI 


Analyses of Human Milk made at the Laboeatory of 
THE New York Agricultural Experiment Station 



Total Solidh 

Ahh 1 1 

PiuyrEiN* 

5 SuOAIi* 

Fat 


Per C’ent 

Per Cent j 

Per ( 'ent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

(1) 

10.89 

0.20 i 

1.20 

7.20 

2,29 

(2) 

10.51 

0.20 

1.4S 

7.07 

1.76 

(3) 

10.63 

0.20 

L4.5 

7.98 

2.00 

(4) 

12.58 

0.20 

1 .34 

7.84 

3.20 

(5) 

— 

— 

1.01 

— 

1.21 

(6) 

11.12 

0.20 

l.‘A) 

7.62 

2.10 

(7) 

12.18 

0,20 

1.26 

6.72 

4.00 

(8) 

12.24 

0.20 

1.53 

6.68 

3.83 

(0) 

10.67 

0.20 

1.64 

6.90 

1.93 

(10) 

13.15 

0.20 

1.44 

8.46 

3.05 

(11) 

13.08 1 

0.20 1 

l.(i9 

j 7.69 

2.50 


11.70 1 

j 

0.20 

^ _ _ _i 

1.‘42 

j 7.42 

2.66 


^ Aasumed. 


» Determined bv difference. 
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These figures showing such wide departure from what 
may be regarded as normal milk are an abundant justifica- 
tion for the recommendation that in any instance where 
a nursing child is not physically prosperous the mother’s 
milk should be investigated both as to quantity and 
quality. 

254. Conditions affecting mother’s milk. — Certain 
causes which are to be noticed and that may operate to 
modify the mother’s milk such as food, medication, 
exposure, and nervous condition, are those which are 
under control. Other possible causes are those that are 
not under control ; and which may be termed '' natural,” 

265. Period of lactation. — Among the latter it is very 
definitely sho^vn that as the period of lactation progresses 
the proportions of ash and protein in the milk diminish, 
especially during the first few weeks. 

Several authorities give figures that substantiate this 
statement.^ 

TABLE XLVII 

Effect of Period of Lactation 


PEBXOD or Lactation 

PrEiFrun 

Adriancb 

1 

I*rotoin 

i 

Ash 

Protein 

Aah 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Ist month 

2.97 

0.237 

1.55 

0.21 

2d month 

2.04 

0.184 

1.54 

0.17 

3d month 

1.99 

0.184 

1.49 

0.19 

11th month 

1.47 

0.145 

0.64 

0.18 

12th month 

1.73 

0.160 

1.18 

0.14 

13th month 

1.65 

0.155 

1.02 

0.16 


* “ Dea Kindcs Ernahrung,” Caerny-Keller, p. 419, 
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A gradual rise in the percentage of fat occurs in the pro- 
gressive portions of milk that are drawn ; that is, the more 
nearly the mammary gland is emptied, the richer the milk 
is in fat. Account should be taken of this fact in selecting 
a sample for analj^sis, that is, a full breast should be entirely 
emptied by artilicial means and a sample taken of the whole 
quantity after thorough mixing. It may also be said that, 
as a rule, the richness of human milk in fat is inversely as 
the total amount of milk secreted. 

256 . Individuality. — There is also the effect of indi- 
viduality, as shown l)y the tables on p. 268, which will be 
considered more fully later. 

267 , Demands on food for milk secretion. — As the 

secretion of milk is wholly dependent upon the mother^s 
food, unless she is underfed and contributes from her 
body substance, her nutrition is a matter of fundamental 
importance. All (•onsiderations of this phase of the nour- 
ishment of the child must be based upon the amount and 
composition of the milk which it consumes. Authorities 
who have investigated this mattiT are somewhat at va- 
riance in the figures which they giv(‘ for the milk secretion 
of the human mother. If it is measured by what the 
infant takes, and there is no unuswl surplus artificially 
drawn, an average amount is probably 300 grams (10.6 oz.) 
daily for the first week and at the end of the fifth month 
not far from 1000 grains (3o.5 oz.^ flaily.^ If this milk is 
of average composition, it w^ould eont ain in each day^s pro- 
duction at the two periods approximately the dry matter 
and ingredients stated as follows: — 


Soc **I>C8 Kiodcs Ernahrung/' pp. 351-353. 
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TABLE XLVIII 
Solids in Mother’s Milk 



Firht Week 

Twenty-Second 

Week 


Grams 

Grams 

Dry matter 

35.4 

118.0 

Ash 

0.6 

2.0 

Proteins 

4.6 

15.4 

Sugar 

19.8 

66.0 

Fat 

10.2 

34.5 

Energy (calories) 

189.1 

636.1 


The increase of milk secretion seems to correspond to the 
increased demands of the child, and proceeds with a fair 
degree of regularity. In those cases where more than one 
child is suckled, the daily production sometimes becomes 
much greater than when only one child is at breast, rising 
in observed instances to 1750 grams (02.5 oz.) or more 
daily. Under ordinary circumstances with one child the 
mother is likely to be called upon to supply on the average 
about 800 grams of milk daily from the fourth to the 
twentieth week. This milk; if of average composition, 
would contain 94.6 grams dry matter, 1.6 grams ash, 
12 grams protein, 54.4 grams sugar, and 26.4 grams fat, the 
combined energy of these nutrients being 518 calories. 
These facts are convincing e^ddencci that the demands on 
the mother during the nursing period are much greater 
than during the period of pregnancy, indeed, they are 
demands that should receive aflequate recognition in the 
mother^s diet, especially after the first few weeks. 
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268. Necessary dietary. The American dietary stand- 
ard for women doing light muscular work is 2400 calories, 
and with women doing moderate work it is 2700 calories. 
If the food equivalents of these energy expenditures are 
necessary to maintain ordinary household activity without 
gain or loss of body substance, the additional demands of 
the nursing child require that the food consumed shall be 
increased onci-fifth, or even more, as the child increases in 
size. It is often noticed that nursing mothers grow 
** thin,’* which is undoubtedly due to insufficient* nutri- 
tion, especially when the milk secretion reaches 1000 grams 
or al>ove that quantity, the dry matter of which represents 
not less than one-fourth the daily ration of a housewife 
doing light work. 

269. Effect of insufficient diet. — The physical welfare, 
not only of the nursing mother, but also of her child, is 
dejxmdent upon her proper nourishment. Oljservation 
indicates that when the mother’s diet is insufficient, the 
milk is less in quantity and [>ossibly poorer in quality. 
The failure of an infant at breast to grow as it should 
may sometimes be due to lack of .sufficient food, and this 
possibility should receive careful attention. It should not 
be assumed, however, that in all cases the necessary milk 
secretion can be secured through abundant diet. Certain 
mothers seem to have constitutional limitations of capacity 
to secrete milk that cannot be overcome by a generous 
diet, or by the kind of diet. 

260. Effect of foods on milk secretion. — There are 
many ** old wives* sayings ** concerning the relation of food 
to the mother’s milk that have no foundation in fact. It is 
believed by some that copious drinking, or the free lise of 
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watery foods like soups or porridges, promotes the milk 
flow. Nothing could be more erroneous. The free use 
of milk is recommended, on the ground that “ milk makes 
milk.^^ While it is true that a reasonable amount of milk 
forms a very useful part of the diet of a nursing mother, 
and supplies all the needed materials for the secretion of 
human milk, it is also true that other foods, such as meat, 
eggs, grain foods, and vegetables, sustain milk secretion in a 
verj’' satisfactory way when they are wisely combined. 
The constituents of milk are a secretion of the mammary 
glands in which the casein and milk fats are elaborated 
out of the raw materials supplied by the food or the mother's 
tissues. These bodies are not filtered out of the blood as 
such from the digested food compounds. If this were so, 
then the food would have a very direct and extensive influ- 
ence on the quality of the milk, which is not the case. 
With species and breeds of animals the amount and kind of 
milk are determined by the specific activity of the secret- 
ing glands, and no variations of food will cause a Holstein 
cow to give Jersey milk or will cause any individual 
animal to abandon her constitutional habit of milk secre- 
tion, and the same is true of indi\iduals of the human 
species. 

261. Procedure when milk is abnormal. — It some- 
times happens that a mother's milk is abnormal in its 
quality, that is, it may be unusually poor or unusually 
rich, or may have one constituent in unusual proportions. 
When this is true, and the child is unfavorably affected, 
the remedy lies in resorting to artificial feeding, and not 
in trying to modify the milk through the food supply. 
The attempt to change the richness of human milk or the 
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relative proportions of its constituents by giving the 
mother watery food, or food especially rich in one con- 
stituent such as protein or fat, is bound to fail in its pur- 
pose. All that is required is that the food shall be suffi- 
cient in quantity and not markedly insufficient in any 
needed constituent. A diet made up of meats and fish in 
reasonable proportions, eggs, milk, bread, breakfast foods 
in which the (H)nstitiu^rits of th(^ whole grain are practically 
ail retained, fruits in mod(*rate quantity, and vegetables of 
such kinds and in such quantities as do not cause digestive 
disturbances, furnishes an adequate basis for abundant 
milk secretion. 

262. Effect of mother’s food upon child. — The asser- 
tion is often heard that a (!hild has been harmfully affected 
by some food substaiu^e that entered into the mother’s 
diet, or by some medicine she took. There are two ways 
in which it is conceivable that the food of the mother may 
work injury to the child: (1) the diet affecting the 
mother’s hi*alth, with an accompanying reaction on the 
milk toiretion, and (2) by the direct transfer to the milk 
of substances in the mother’s food. Overeating, sudden 
changes in the diet, and the use of foods that, with a par- 
ticular person are kno^\7l to caus<' a distur])ance of the 
digestion, may react on the milk secretion, and these 
causes should be avoideil. C-oncerning the influence of 
particular foods on the child through the direct transfer- 
ence to the mother’s milk of certain compounds, there is 
niuch tradition and little exact knowknlge. Doubtless 
some foods arc regarded as undesirable for the nursing 
mother without go(Ki reason, their bad reputation arising 
either from the results of eating an excessive quantity, 
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or because the illness of some child has been coincident with 
the use of a certain food when it was not the disturbing 
factor. Tradition teaches that acid materials such as 
fruits and pickles, and condiments such as the spices and 
peppers, dangerously affect the mother's milk. Doubtless 
popular notions greatly exaggerate the real facts. There 
are no well established facts which justify the conclusion 
that a nursing mother may not eat acid fruits in moderation 
if under ordinary conditions she is accustomed to do so with 
comfort. It has been stated to tluj writer that beans, 
boiled cabbage, and other vegetables likely to cause in- 
testinal fermentations should be excluded from the diet of 
a nursing mother ; but this assertion seems to rest on hear- 
say, and not on demonstrative experience. It is hard to 
understand how these common foods, when eaten in 
reasonable quantities and with regularity as to kind and 
quantity, can cause the mother's milk to be harmful. A 
significant fact is that cow's milk produced from a ration 
of which acid silage forms a generous part may be safely 
fed to infants, as the writer knows from observation. 
Milk from a general milk supply, or ev(3n that known as 
“ sanitary " or certified," is produced from a great 
variety of foods, including silage, roots, and by-product 
feeding stuffs, and yet when such milk is sound, it seems 
to be a safe food for infants in hundreds of cases. 

263. Effect of food upon cow's milk. — It is hardly to 
be expected that the human and the bovine mother are 
subject to greatly unlike laws in the relation of food to 
milk secretion, and consequently the outcome of experi- 
ments with cows to determine the effc'ct of feeding various 
substances on the composition of milk is of importance 
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in this connection. It has been found, as stated, that 
sudden and pronounced changes in the food of the cow 
may have a temporary effect on the proportions of milk 
constituents, an effect only temporary, however. The 
bovine mammary glaiuls liave a constitutional gauge not 
easily changed, if cliang<‘(l at all. It also appears that 
heavy feeding wuth certain vegetable oils, like cottonseed, 
linseed, and sesame oils, may appreciably modify the rela- 
tive proportion of individual fats in the milk fat, and that 
the physical condition of the butter fat is modified to a 
small degnie because of a change in the relative proportion 
of the harder to the softer fats in the food. Various in- 
vestigators, after feeding a vegetable oil heavily, have 
discovered its (‘haracl eristic fats in the milk of the ex- 
perimental animal, but only in very small proportions. 

But granting all these facts, and also that the milk of 
the human mother would be similarly affect('d by the food 
constituents, e.sp(‘cially the fats, there is nothing in this to 
indicate that the milk thus iM'comes harmful, because the 
changes brought about are simply a slightly different pro- 
portion of food comiiouiuls of known value. We are 
justified in concluiling, then, that the foods which the nurs- 
ing mother may eat include practically the whole list, pro- 
vided the diet is kept up on a fairly uniform basis as to 
kind and quality of material, involving no sudden changes, 
and that from it is excluded those* foods which in particular 
cases cause discomfort. 

264. Effect of medicines taken by mother. — When we 
come to consider the effect on her milk of administering 
medicinal substances to the mother, the evidence at hand 
is more definite. It has l)een conclusively shown that 
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iodin and salicylic acid, or their compounds, antipyrin, 
mercury, and other substances may pass into the milk, 
though in very minute quantities, but probably in sufficient 
amounts to affect the child. For this reason a nursing 
mother should take medhdne only under the advice and 
direction of a physician. 

265. Effect of psychic condition. — The psychic or 

nervous ” condition of the mother may have a profound 

influence upon the physical welfare of the nursing infant. 
3'here is abundant evidence that continued grief, melan- 
cholia, or great anxiety may seriously affect the child, 
causing a loss of weight and sometimes bowel disturbances. 
From such causes, as well as by severe chill or some other 
unusual physical experience, the secretion of milk may 
suddenly cease. There is evidence, too, that from these 
causes the milk may l)e so modified as to become harmful, 
though just what occurs is not known. It is a strange and 
unexplained fact. To suggest that some toxic body is 
developed through nerve reaction is simply to advance an 
hypothesis. It is important, therefore, that the mother 
avoid as far as possible all forms of disagreeable mental 
experience and maintain mentally and physically a con- 
dition of repose and comfort. If severe experiences are 
unavoidable, it may be wise or even necessary to transfer 
the child to artificial feeding or to a wet nurse. 

266. Precautions in feeding. — There are certain pre- 
cautions which should be observed in feeding infants, 
whether they receive mother's milk or are given artificial 
food. The feeding should be regular and, with a very 
young infant, once in two hours is probably good prac- 
tice, although a single rule cannot be rigidly followed in 
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all cases. It is a serious mistake for a mother to nurse 
her child too frequently as a means of quieting it when- 
ever it is fretful. Such a practice may result in over- 
loading the child^s stomach. As the child grows older 
the frequency of feeding may be diminished. 

The infant should be weighed frequently to determine 
its rate of gain. It should be said, however, that 
plumpness or the laying on of fat is not necessarily an 
indication of physical prosperity; indeed, a child may 
become too fat for its physical good. The real essen- 
tial is the growth of the l)asal tissues, and the character 
of the food has much to do with this. Artificially fed 
children are often more fleshy than those fed at the 
breast, whereas the latter may in reality be making the 
more desirable growth. 

C. Ahttficial Feeding op Infants 

There is no question but that in general the develop- 
ment and physical well being of the young child is most 
fully insured when its food is mother’s milk. Sometimes, 
however, the* necitssities of the case require a resort to 
some other food. Under such cinmmstances use may be 
made of the milk of some other mammal, such as the cow 
or the goat, or one of the so-called infant foods prepared 
wholly or in part from one or more of the cereal grains 
may be fwl, but as will be seen, these artificial prepara- 
tions should be avoided with children in the nursing 
period, whenever possible. 
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TABLE XLIX 


Comparison of Cow’s and Mother’s Milk 



Avrraob 
Cow’s Milk 

AvERAoe 
Mother’s Milk 


Per Cent 

Per C^nt 

Total solids 

12.90 

11.80 

Ash 

0.70 

0.20 

Proteins 

3.20 

1.54 

Sugar 

5.10 

6.61 

Fat 

3.90 

3.45 


Because the ash constituents are important as con- 
structive material, there is also good reason for comparing 
the two kinds of milk on this basis. 



1 In 100 Pauth Milk Dut Subbtanc® 


Cow’s Milk 

Human Milk 


Per Cent 

I*er Cent 

Potassium oxid 

1.67 

0.58 

Sodium oxid 

1.05 

0.17 

Calcium oxid 

1.54 

0.24 

Magnesium oxid ..... 

0.20 

0.05 

Iron oxid 

0.003 

0.004 

Phosphorus oxid 

1.86 

0.35 

Chlorine 

1.60 

0.32 


1 100 Parts Milk Contains in Qkainb 


Cow’s Milk 

Human Milk 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Potassium oxid 

0.1776 

0.0795 

Sodium oxid 

0.6972 

0.0253 

Calcium oxid 

0.1671 

0.0489 

Magnesium oxid 

0.0231 

1 0.0065 

Iron oxid 

0.0021 

0.0008 

Phosphorus oxid 

0.1911 

0.0585 

Chlorine ........ 

0.1368 

0.0486 
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267. Unlike composition of human and cow^s milk. — 

Experience has demonstrated that if cow’s milk is to be 
fed successfully to infants it should be modified or “ hu- 
manized.” In order to understand why and how this is 
done, it is ni^eessary to consider the chemical and physical 
differences between mother’s milk and cow’s milk. The 
chemical differences are well illustrated when we place side 
by side the averap;e composition of the two kinds of milk. 

The precedinj; figures show that while cow’s milk and 
mother’s milk are in general alike in the kind of compounds 
they contain, thej^ show marked differences in their per- 
centage composition. The cow’s milk is richer in solids, 
that is, has less water; and these solids arc made up in 
much larger proportion, of ash and protein than is the case 
with moth('r’s milk, while in the solids of tlic latter the 
proportion of sugar is gn*ater. The ash compounds, 
while alike in kind, are not far fron\ three times as abundant 
in the cow’s milk as in the mother’s. These comparisons 
are based on the average composition of the two kinds of 
milk. The differences nanu^d an' still greater when the 
cow’s milk is from one of the butter-making breeds such 
as the Jersey or Guernsey, for in this case the percentage 
of solids may over 15 |>(t (?fuit or even 16 per cent, and 
the protein betw^een 4 and 5 per (‘ent, especially if the cows 
are fairly well advanced in the period of lactation. 

268. Are the compounds similar? — We have seen that 
the classes of compounds and the ash constituents are alike 
in mother’s and cow’s milk, l.»ut the question naturally 
arlst's whether the com]:>ounds themselves are similar. 
Are the protein IxkUcs and the fats alike in the two milks? 
A negative answer must be given to this question. There 
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are several differences. As we know, the protein of miik 
is a mixture of several nitrogen compounds, casein, al- 
bumin, globulin, and others. These bodies do not exist 
in the same proportions in the two milks under discussion, 
the proportion of casein in the protein of cow^s milk being 
80 per cent, which is nearly twice as large as in human 
milk, the soluble bodies like albumin and globulin being 
proportionately larger in the latter milk.^ The signifi- 
cance of this fact lies in the unlike behavior of casein 
and albumin toward acids and coagulating ferments. 
Casein is coagulated at ordinary temperatures by the 
combined action of acid and pepsin, w^hile albumin is not, 
and partly for this reason the milks under comparison 
must behave quite differently in the human stomach 
when they come in contact with the gastric juice. It 
appears, too, that the casein of cow\s milk is not quite 
the same compound as in mother^s milk. This is shown 
by a difference in the proportions of the several elements 
in the casein from the two sources, especially of the phos- 
phorus and sulfur.2 

As with protein, the fat of milk is not a single body, 
but is a mixture of several individual fats, and these 
exist in the fat of the two milks in quite different pro- 
portions. As previously explained, the fats consist of 
fatty acids united with gly(;erine. When freed from the 
glycerine, some are solid, and some are liquids, at ordinary 
temperatures; some are volatile and gradually pass into 
the air, especially when heated ; and some are non-volatile, 
or fixed. Cow's milk contains more than ten times as large 

* ** Handbuch dor Milchkunde,” Sommerficld, pp. 782-784. 

• Loc, cU., p. 787. 
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a proportion of the volatile acids as does human milk, 
while the percentage of oleic acid, an oil at room tempera- 
ture, is much greater in the latter. The combined effect 
of these differenc<*s is that mother \s milk fat melts at the 
lower temperature, a fact that is doubtless of some im- 
portance as related to the ease of (lig(‘stion.^ 

269. Comparison of physical condition. — Certain other 
differences should be noted that show a marked difference 
in the physic^nl character of the two milks. It is well 
understood that the cjisein of milk is not in solution therein, 
but is held in vSus])ension as colloidal particles. When 
cow^s milk is examined with the ultra microscope, it is 
possible to see th(‘S(‘ particles, which either by their consti- 
tution or their al)undance completely hide the fat globules. 
When a similar examiiKition is mad(^ of mother's milk, 
no casein particles are visible, and the fat glol)ules show 
in a dark and apparently otherwise empty space. This dif- 
ferences can scarcely l)e due to the les.- amount of (;a*sein in the 
mother's milk, but shows rather that the constitution of 
the particles is unlike in the two east's. The fat globules 
of the inotluT's milk are mm h .snialltT than in the other. 

270. The unlike curdling of the two milks. — The 
practical bearing of all thest^ facts on the feeding of 
children is apparent when we come to observe the unlike 
curdling of the two milks. Wlu'n a baby rejects cow'd 
milk from its stomach, it is easily st'cn that the curds that 
have formed are of some size and show more or less solidity, 
that is, they look decidedly cheesy. On the contrary, 
w’hen the food is the mother's milk, the curds are not nearly 
as evident, and are much more light and flaky. The same 
difference is observed in tlio laboratory when acid is added 


* Loc. cit., p, 796. 
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to the two milks. That from the cow permits the pronipt 
and complete separation of the casein by coagulation, whicli 
is not the case with woman’s milk, the coagulation being 
quite different. The greater adaptability of mother’s 
milk to infant feeding seems to be due to the difference 
in the proportion of the various compounds and to their 
unlike physical condition rather than to any inferiority 
of the casein, sugar, and fats of cow’s milk in performing 
the functions of growth and maintenance when once 
digested. It appears to be a matter of (^ase of digestion, 
rather than nutritive function. One writer^ advances the 
view that the difference, as infantas food, between cow’s 
milk and mother’s milk is mostly due to the larger pro- 
portion and consequent irritating influence of mineral 
salts in the former ratlier than to the differences in kind 
and quantity of the proteins and fat, but the facts citt^d 
can hardly be ignored in favor of this theory. It is not 
strange that the milk of the htiman niotlu'r is b(*tter suited 
to her young than that of any other si)ecies, otherwise 
Nature w^ould seem to be a bungler. 

271. The humanizing of cow’s milk. — There are many 
cases where it is out of the question for the mother to feed 
her child with her own milk. Unless a wet nurse ” can 
be substituted, resort must be had to some artificial food, 
the one most commonly used being cow’s milk. We have 
se^n that cow’s milk differs from human milk in the fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

1. A larger proportion of solids, especially when it is 
from either Jersey or Gu(?rnsey animals. 

2. Twice as large an average proportion of protein, 
four-fifths of which is casein, whereas in human milk only 


» The Lancet, Jau. S, 1910. 
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two-fifths of the protein is casein, the soluble proteins like 
albumin being proportionately more in the human milk 
protein. 

3. A much smaller proportion of milk sugar in the solids. 

4. A different com])ination of fats, the mixture melting 
at a lower temperature in mothcr\s milk. 

When cow’s milk is to be fed to the infant, it would seem 
wise to eliminate these differences as fully as possible, 
although a complete similarity to mother’s milk can hardly 
be reached. If (tow’s milk is diluted with an e(|ual volume 
of water, the proportion of casein in the mixture becomes 
approximately like that in human milk. But this gives 
a ])roportion of solids altogetluT too low f()r satisfactory 
results, and besides, the solids are too ])oor in sugar and 
fat. The sugar and fat not only aid in nourishing the child, 
but a greater proportion so divuh^s the })articles of casein 
that its coagulation approaches more nearly that of mother^s 
milk. Th(‘ dc'sin^d nssult may be practically accomplished 
by a combination of cow’s milk, cream, milk sugar and barley 
water, the latter iwlding more or l(‘ss albumin and other 
8olui)lc matter that still further modifies the coagulation. 

272. Illustrative formulae. — The two following for- 
mulap may serve to illustrate this methixl of modifying 
cow’s milk. 

As the barley water carries som<' solid matter, it may be 
well to make up the foregoing mixtun^s to twenty ounces 
for the first two or three weeks. Following this more dilute 
preparation, a change may be mad(' to t he 1 (>-ounce volume. 
The proportion of solids in the modifud milk may safely 
be allowi'd to increa.se ])rogressivt‘ly the child grows 
older. This may lx? accomplished by using the same 
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TABI.E L 

Formula for modifying Cow’s Milk 
No. 1 


Formula for Avkraqg Milk 




Ash 

Protein 

Sugar 

Fat 


Oz. 

()/,. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

7 oz. average milk .... 

.903 

.049 

.224 

.357 

.273 

1 oz. 18 pereent cream (average) 

.20 

.(X)5 

.025 

.045 

.185 

^ oz. milk sugar 

.50 



MO 

— 

Dilute with barley water to 16 






oz. 1 







! 1.06,3 

'.()54 

“^49* 

‘“.912 


16 oz. average mother’s milk . 

1.888 

.032 

.240 

1.057 

.552 


% 

% 

(1/ 

/v 

(V 

/o 

% 

Composition modified milk . 

10.4 

.34 

1.55 

5.70 

2.86 


No. 2 


Formula for AvKitAOK Jerhf.y or 
CJi7ERN«KY Milk 



Solida 

Ash 

; I’rolcin 

Sugar 

Fat 


Oz.» 

Oz. 

, Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

7 oz. milk 

1.05 

.,50 

, .273 

.350 

.371 

1 oz. 18 per cent cream . . 

.13 

.002 

; .012 

.022 

.090 

§ oz. milk sugar 

Dilute with barley water to 

.50 


1 

.50 

— 

16 oz. 



i 

i 



1.08 

.058 

',285 “I 

'‘872“ 

T4fU~ 


% 

% 

i % 

% 

% 

Composition modified milk . 

10.5 

.40 

1 1.80 i 

5.45 

2.87 
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amounts of milk, cream, and milk sugar, and making up 
the mixture to a less volume. At the end of ten or twelve 
weeks, the volume could safely be reduced to 14 ounces, 
and at five or six months to 12 ounces. 

It is very commonly recommended that a certain pro- 
portion of lime water he used in diluting cow^s milk. If 
the object of this is to cause a more desirable coagulation 
of the casein, it seems to be more rational to reach this 
result by the use of barley water or by adding a thoroughly 
soluble cereal i)reparation. It is questionable whether 
it is wise to neutralize the essential actidity of the gastric 
juice V)y adding to the food a free base like calcium hydrate. 

273. Accuracy desirable. — Accuracy in modifying milk 
requires that the comjiosition of the milk and cream be 
known. On a commercial scab' or in a pediatric hospital 
where large numbcTs of children are fed, this is possible, 
but in the home it is not, although where a Babcock 
tester is available a determination of the fat and solids 
may be quickly made. If the milk is from Holstein or 
other thin milk cows, it will in geiKTal be safe to use 
8 ounces with ounces of cream arul \ ounce milk sugar, 
the whole to be made up to 16 ounce's. With Jersey or 
Guernsey milk the formula given above for that class of 
milk may be used. When the fanuly isprovided with high- 
priced certified milk, the composition is geruTally known and 
the formula may be varkd accordingly. It is sometimes 
recommended to take a certain quantity of “ top milk 
and dilute it to a given volume; but this method is not to 
be commend('d, because top milk is a very uncertain com- 
position. It will vary to a marked degree with the tem- 
perature at which the milk is kept ; while the cream is 
rising, the higher the temjjerature the richer the cream. 
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It will also vary with the original quality of the milk, 
cream from thin milk containing less fat than cream from 
rich milk, other conditions being the same. If top milk 
is to he used, it should be from milk of a fairly uniform 
quality and kept at practically the same temperature 
from day to day. 

274. Precautions. — A general supply of mixed milk 
should not be used if it can be avoided. Unless milk 
known to be sanitary and of fairly uniform composition 
can be procured, the milk of a single cow, known to be 
healthy, should he used. This cow should not be too far 
advanced in the i)eriod of hudation, should be rationally 
fed, and neither the cow nor her milk and utensils should 
come in contact with a person having an infectious disease 
or recovering from such. The milk should be drawn 
under cleanly conditions, cooled at once, and kept (;old in 
a sanitary refrigerator until used. Such precautions are 
often difficult and sometimes impossible in large cities, 
except for the wealthy, a fact which greatly enhances the 
dangers from feeding children on cow^*^ milk, especially 
during the summer months. 

The use of all the knowledge and skill we now possess 
does not yet make it possible to perfectly simulate mother's 
milk by the use of other materials. We cannot yet attain 
nature's art in providing food for thf^ human young. 

276. Goat's milk as infant food. — Within a few years 
much attention has been given to goat's milk as a food for 
infants. The points urged in its favor are that one or 
more goats may be kept by a family having only a small 
area of land, thus insuring fresh milk, that the milk is 
economically produced, that this species is practically free 
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from tuberculosis, though not entirely immune, and, what 
is most important, satisfactory results seem to attend the 
use of the milk. It is objected that because of the long 
hair of the goat the milk is more likely to be contaminated, 
and the offensive odor from the anirnars skin is liable to 
cause an undcsira))l(^ flavor in the milk. Both these ob- 
jections may be obviated by thoroughly cleaning the hair 
and skin of the animal and by drawing the milk in 
some yard or room outside the living quarters of the 
animals. 

The composition of goat^s milk appears to vary widely, 
as is show^n by the following figures. Average analyses 
presented by several authors show a variation of the per 
cent of solid matter from 7 to 18. Analyses of the ^ill|||i 
of several goats hav(^ recently been made at the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station with results as 
shown in Table LI 

It appears that the (quality of the milk bears quite a 
marked relation to the mnounl of the yield, the smaller 
the yield the larger the j>cr cent of solids. This is true of 
oth(*r mammals. 

Goat\s milk is seen to be greatly unlike human milk in 
its composition. It contains in many instances not far 
from the same fH^rcentage of solid matter, but the propor- 
tion of protein in the solids is much higher and of sugar 
much lowTr. The i)ercentage of fat varies greatly. 

As compareil with cow’s milk, certain difTerences exist. 
The fat globules of the goat’s milk are ^mailer, and wdien it 
is coagulated, the particles of curd are finer. It is also 
more viscous (sticky). Tht'se^ physical conditions are 
such that cream does not rise on raw goat’s milk even on 
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long standing, but after boiling, a separation of the cream 
occurs. Tlie reasons are not quite clear why goat^s milk 
is to be preferred to properly modified cow^s milk for feed- 
ing children. The proteins have about the same relative 
proportions of casein and albumin, and there is much 
similarity in other respects. • The most probable reason for 
superiority, if such exists, is in the diffident manner of 
coagulation. It would seem that goat^s milk of a high 
percentage of solids would be improved by modification in 
the manner recommended for cow^s milk. 


Table li 

Analyses op the Milk of Eleven Individual Goats, 
August 9 , 1010 


Weight, ; 
Milk 

Total 

Solium 

A»n 

Total 

Pkotein 

Came IN 

Albitmin, 

ET<'. 

Fat 

Pounds 

Per Ct*nt 

Per Cent 

Pit Cent 

Per C’ont 

Por (’ont 

Per Cent 

2.8 

11.47 

0.49 

2.88 

2.12 

0.76 

3.7 

3.3 

10.49 

0.48 

2.48 

1.64 

0.84 

2.7 

0.6 

11.80 

0,57 

1 2.56 

1.71 

0.85 

3.9 

5.3 

10,73 

0.49 

2.48 

1.66 

0.82 

3.0 

1.4 

11.11 

0.51 

2.77 

1.8S 

0.94 

3.4 

4.4 

9.66 

0.43 

2.34 

1.58 

0.66 

2.4 

0.7 

15.18 

0.53 

1 4.16 

i 3.27 

i 0.89 

5.6 

2.1 

10.23 

0.53 

2.88 

2.13 

1 0.75 

3.0 

2.1 

11.79 

0.61 

1 3.33 

! 2.47 

1 0.86 

3.4 

0.6 

18.55 

0.80 

4.81 

3.84 

0.97 

8.4 

0.6 

16.13 

0.68 

3.92 

3.07 

0.85 

i 6.5 


D , Infant Foods 

The markets are abundantly supplied with preparations 
knowm as infant foods, which, if the statements of tlie 
manufacturers are to be taken at their face value, are 
u 
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remarkably efiicient for feeding young children. Without 
question, these preparations have been widely used, and 
in many cases with apparently satisfactory results. An 
extended examination of their sources, the raw mate- 
rials out of which they are made, and their chemical condi- 
tion abundantly justifies a recommendation of caution in 
their use. 

276. Composition of infant foods. — As a means of set- 
ting forth the real facts as regards this class of foods, 
reference is made to the report of an exhaustive exam- 
ination in 1908 of twenty-three brands.^ 


TABLE LII 

Composition of*Certain Infant Foods 




- 



Carbo- 

HYDRATE8 , 

Pat 

u 

P 6 

u u 



u 

5? 

If 

Ash 

i 

Fibek 

P 

hts- 

Ktj S 

Starce 

Milk and Cen aht 

I’rr 

Por 

IVr 

IVr 

1 

Per ! Pt*r 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Alleubury’M Milk Food 

C\'nt 

C<‘nt. 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent ! Cent 


Cent 

Cent 

No. 2 

4.98 

.3.09 

9(K) 

0.2S 

08.3,3 1 13.72 

27.14 

82,27 


Horliok*8 MalUnl Milk 


3.70 

12.94 

— 

71.37; 8.30 

0.39 

SS..58 


]..actaie<l Food . . . 

7.12 

1.19 

8.ia 


82.84 j 0.72 

9.07 

34.54 

41.94 

Malted CtrenU 





j 




FcMiendeD'n Food . . 


l.tHl 

0.00 1 

0.08 

H.5.97 1 0.40 

0.30 1 

48.80 

35.69 

MoUtu’fi Infant Food . 
Sunbright’9 Califurnia 

5.07 

3.79 

10.5tt 

0.25 

79.24 1 1.15 

■ 0.37 j 

: 83.97 i 


Baby Food . . . 

9.00 

1.09 

7.94 

0.22 

81.0.5; 0.70 

i 0.19 

6.84 ' 63.2,5 

llidgOH’ B'ood . . , 

9.24 

0.00 

11.81 

0.05 

77.2t; l.(M 

! 0.12 j 

3.90 

69.46 

M iseetlaneouti 


1 

{ 



1 > 

I ! 

j 



Peptogi^nic Milk Pow** 

dor 

Eskay’s AlbumeniwHl 

3.02 

1.40 

t 

O.Sl 


i 94.07 1 0.10 

i 

1 90.53 

! 1 

95.40 


Food 

j 3.00 

1 1.34 

1 

6.50 

OtM 

vS7.80; 1.20 

30.98 j 

51.10 

28.41 


> Conn. Agric. Exp. Station, Rep., 1908, p. 590. 
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TABLE LIII 

Sources and Ingredients op Certain Infant Poods 



What the Manofactuheks 
Claim 

What was Found 

Allenhury's Milk 
Food No. 2 

Made from pasteurized 
milk and malted wheat, 
no unaltered starch. 
Containing all ele- 
ments of liuman milk 
in natural proportions. 

No starch. Does not 
contain elements of 
human milk in natural 
proportions. Propor- 
tion of protein and fat 
too h>w. 

Horlick’s M‘j.lt<*d 
Milk 

Made from full cream 
milk and malted grains. 

No starch. 

Lactutcd Food 

Contains the most im- 
portant elemc'nts of 
mother’s milk, with the 
nutritive princiides of 
the cereal grains. 

About two-fifth.s unal- 
tered starch. Only 

about oiH'-third dry 
matter solubhi in waiter. 

Fessenden’s Food 

Made from wheat, rye, 
arrowroot, and malti'd 
barh*y. No cane sugar 
or unaltered starch. 

Haw arrowroot starch ; 
over oiR'-third dry 
matter is unchanged 
starch. Loss than half 
dry niattcT soluble in 
water. 

Mcllin’s Infant 

Food 

Extract from wheat and 
malt. No cane sugar 
or starch. 

No starch. Largely sol- 
uble in water. 

Sunbright’s Cali- 
fornia Baby Food 

A perfect modifier of 
cow’s milk. 

Nearly two-thirds dry 
matter is unaltenjd 
starch. Only about 
one-seventh soluble in 
water. 

Ridges* Food . . 

Baked flour. 

Large !ly raw wheat starch. 

Peptogcnic Milk 
Powder 

Chiefly milk sugar. 

No starch. Mostly milk 
sugar. 

Eskays’ Albumen- 
ised Food 

Made from egg albumin 
and cereal. 

Raw arrowroot starch. 
Cooked cereal starch. 
Very little soluble pro- 
tein. 
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277. Important facts about infant foods. — The an- 
alyses quoted above reveal some facts that deserve careful 
consideration, which may he summarized in the following 
statements : — 

1. In some brands the proportions of nutrients are 
greatly unlike what arc found in human milk, the protein 
and fat, and sometim(\s the ash, being deficient, and the 
carbohydrates greatly in exci^ss. 

2. In most cases the carbohydrates are not present as 
lactose, but in part as sugar resulting from the hydrolysis 
of starch (probably glucoscO and in part as untransformed 
starch. 

3. In many of the foods, a large part of the solids is 
insoluble in water, this Jx'ing true of both protein and 
carbohydrates. 

278. Danger from unmodified starch. — It is clear that 
the commercial infant foods are <lecidedly unlike the 
natural food of the young child, in one respect very un- 
desirably so. IIefer(*nce is made to the presence of starch. 
When the infant n‘(H'iv(\s its natural food, there is no 
occasion for the exercise of thir diastatic function in diges- 
tion (hydrolysis of starch to sugar), as sugar is the only 
carbohydrate in milk. It was fornu^rly held that the very 
young infant is not able to digest starch at all, but recent 
investigations throw doubt on the accuracy of this con- 
clusion. Even if starc^h is more or h^ss acted upon by the 
young child, it is an unnatural demand in the earliest stage 
of development, and the ])resenc(» in the digestive tract of 
so much insoluble material, not only starch but proteins, is 
likely to be attended with disorders of the stomach and 
intestines. This would be especially true of the heated 
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season. Geiman statii^^tics, previously cited as to the use 
of cow's milk, show a still greater per cent of mortality 
among infants fed with these artificial preparations. In 
addition to the unnatural substitution of starch for the 
milk sugar that is in the child's natural food, there is 
also the deficiency in the proportions of asli and fat to be 
considered, a condition which may easily have a S('rious 
influence upon the (diild's nutrition and the character of 
its growth. Such a (l(‘fiance of the natural methods is 
excusabh^ only in cases of necessity. 

279. Standard for infant foods. — Tlu^ following stand- 
ard for infant foods quoted by Wiley from the British 
Food Journal is worthy of attention: 

Definition : Infant's food is food dt'seribed or sold as 
an article* of foexJ espc'cially suitable for infants of tw(*lve 
(12) months of age or und(‘r. 

Standard : Infant's food shall contain no woody fib(‘r, 
no preservative substance, and no mineral substance* in- 
seduble in acid ; anel, unless describe'd or sold spee*ifie*ally 
as foexl suitable only for infants ove‘r the age^ of six (6) 
months, shall, wdien pre*})ar(^d as direct e‘el by any ae*e!om- 
panying label, cemtain no starch, and shall cemtain Ihe^ 
essential cemstitueiiits of, and conform api)ioximately in 
proportional composition to, normal inothe*r's milk. 

E. Feeding the Child after it has passed the 
Period of Infancy 

280. Introduction of solid food into diet, — The child's 
nutrition gradually i)asse,s from an exclusive milk diet to 
one that is in part soliel feiod. It is well for the devtdop- 
ment of the capacity for digestion that the admission of 
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solid food be not too long delayed. Following weaning the 
food will, for some time, continue to be largely liquid, 
preferably cow's or goat's milk, or if necessary an infant 
food. The latter should be selected at first somewhat 
with reference to its composition and solubility, the pres- 
ence of a desirable proportion of ash and protein and the 
absence of a large proportion of unmodified starch being 
essential points to consider. At eight to ten months a 
beginning may b(‘ made with solid food, and for this pur- 
pose there is nothing better than properly cooked egg 
(without h'iithery coagulation of th(‘ white), especially if 
a cereal food is the main part of the diet. As the child 
develops, milk should ])e eaten freely, and there may be 
add(xl thoroughly cooked cereal preparations, crackers, 
stale bread, and so on gradually to the same plain foods 
that are eaten by adults. 

281. Simple diet best. — For a few years, mothers 
should rigidly adhere to the policy of a simple diet from 
which is excluded pastry, cakes, sweets, condiments, in- 
deed all desserts that generally an* nutritively one-sided 
preparations which tempt the palate to the exclusion of 
simpler and V>etter balanced materials. No more serious 
mistake can be made than to allow a child to at'quire a 
distiiste for plain food because of indulgence in desserts 
that are usually highly flavored and attractive to the 
taste. The r(*sult is that unless controlled, the child 
discards the simpler foods best calculated to promote 
vigorous growth, and substitutes preparations that carry 
large proportions of starch, sugar, and fat. There is much 
to commend the practice of a separate table for the children 
in the nursery, where temptation is out of reach. 
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This habit of simple living on meats in very moderate 
proportion, eggs, milk, cereal foods (from the whole grain) , 
vegetables, and fruits, with a very small minimum of the 
usual desserts, may well continue through all the growing 
period and become a life habit. 

282. Mixed diet desirable. — A fairly well mixed diet 
should be encouraged. While individual tastes cannot 
always be over(;omc by education, an exclusiveness of diet 
on the part of a boy or girl, such as relative excess of meat 
or bread and butter, or even milk, should be discouraged, 
and every effort made to include in the menu a reasonable 
proportion of vegetables and well ripened fruits, without 
neglecting the more substantial foods. 

283. The candy habit. — One parental weakness can- 
not be too strongly condemned, permitting a child to 
acquire the candy habit. It is true that pure candy is 
made of sugar, wdiich, under right conditions, may play an 
important part in the animal economy. But sugar of itself 
exercises no constructive function, and when the free use 
of sweetmeats is permitted, generally at all times of the 
day, a desire for wholesome food is mu(di lessened, and the 
child is robbed, sometimes disastrously and always unfor- 
tunately, of the nutrition to which it is entitled. The 
eating habits of some children are nothing short of abomi- 
nable, and for these habits parents aro. responsible. It is a 
trite saying, but a true one, that the intelligent farmer^s 
calves and pigs are hd more rationally than many children. 

284. Suggestions for children's dietaries. — The fol- 
lowing is a summary of a recent excellent pamphlet on the 
feeding of children issued by Columbia University.^ 

* “ The Feeding of Young Children,’' Mary Swartz IU>se, Ph.D. 
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The meals suggested for children of different ages illustrate 
rational food combinations. 

1. The cultivation of a rational appetite is part of the 
training of a child. 

2. Children shouhl be fed regularly and not too often. 
The stomach should have a chance to rest. 

3. Children from two to five years of age need four 
meals a day, older ones three, at fixed hours. 

4. Milk is the best food for children of all ages, either 
as such or cooked into cereals, vegetal )les, soup, junket, 
custard, and simpk^ puddings. 

5. Well-cooked cer(*al should )>e served every day, but 
without sugar, syrup, or butter. Use cereals that are 
made from whole grains., 

6. Use eggs frei^ly, soft-cooked and not fried, and in 
simple cooked dishes. 

7. (^hildrcn cannot thrive without fruit.*^ Give 
only ripe fresh fruit in perfect condition, or that which is 
stewed or baked. 

8. Fresh vegetables should be a part of the diet, as 
these are rich in tlu* lu'cded mineral elements. A great 
variety of well-cooked vegetables may be served. 

9. In general, provule a jilain fare of which bread 
and butter, cereals and milk sliould form a generous 
part. 

10. Do not give meat to children under eight years of 
age when milk and eggs are available. When meat is 
allowed, it should be fairly free from fat. 

11. For desserts provide simple juiddings such as 
junket, ric(^ tapioca, or other cereal puddings. Do not 
allow candy, except a small piece at meal time. 
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12. Cultivate the habit in the child of drinking a liberal 
amount of water. 

286. Iliustrative meals for children. — The following 
meals are suggested for children of different ages as illus- 
trating rational com])inatioas of food : — 

Child 2-4 Years Old 
Breakfast : 

7.30 A.M. Oatmeal Mush 

xMilk 

Stale Broad 
Orange Juice 

Lunch : 

11 A.M. Milk 

Stale Broad 
Butter 

1.00 p.M. Baked Potato 
Boiled Onions 
(Mashed) 

Broad and Butter 
Milk to Drink 
Baked Apple 

Supper : 

5.30 p.M. Boiled Rice 

Milk 

Bread and Butter 

Protein Fuki. Value Cost 

Grams Calorifts CenU 

47.80 1313 0.1377 

Substitutes or additions : — 

For rolled oats or rice: other cereals, such as rolled 
wheat, wheaten grits, farina, hominy, and corn meal. 

For orange juice and baked apple: prune pulp or 
apple sauce. 
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For onions: spinach, strained peas, stewed celery, 
carrots, or cauliflower tips. 

An egg may be added every day, and should be included 
at least two or three times a week. 

These changes will alter the cost somewhat. 

Child 4-8 Years Old 

Breakfast : Oatmeal Mush 
Top Milk 
Stewed Prunes 
Toast 

Milk to Drink 

Pea Soup 
Croutons 
Boiled Onions 
Baked Potato 
Molasses C/Ookies 

Cream Toast 
Rice Puddinji: with 
Milk and Sugar 
Milk to Drink 

Fuel Value Cost 

CaiorieB Cents 

05.4 1892 0.1496 

Substitutes or additions: — 

For rolled oats : other cereals, as suggested on previous 
page. 

For onions and peas: straineil dried beans; other 
vegetables carefully cooked ; fresh lettuce. 

For prunes: fresh ripe apples, baked bananas, other 
mild fruits well cooked. 


Dinner : 


Supper : 


Protein 

Qrams 
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For rice pudding: junkets, custards, blanc manges, 
bread puddings, and other very simple desserts. 

For cookies ; gingerbread, sponge cake, or very plain 
cookies. 


Child S-12 Years Old 

Breakfast: Oatmeal Mush 
Top Milk 
Stewed Prunes 
Toast 

Milk to Drink 


Luncheon: Pea Soup 

Boiled Onions 
Baked Potato 
Bread and Butter 
Molasses Cookies 


Dinner : Baked Haddock 

Creamed Hashed Potato 
Spinach 

Bread and Butter 
Rice Pudding ~ Milk 
and Sugar 


Protein 

Grama 


86.44 


Fuel Value 
Calories 

2420 


COBT 

Centa 


0.1875 


Substitutes or additions: — 

For rolled oats: other cereals thoroughly cooked. 

For haddock: rare beefstc^ak, roast beef or mutton 
chops ; other fish, especially white varieties. 

For prunes: any mild ripe fruit uncooked or cooked. 
For onions: string beans, stewed celery, beets, squash. 
Peas or spinach: turnips or cauliflower. 
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SUGOESTIVE DiETAKY FOR ChILD WHO WILL NOT DrINK MiLK, 
Aqe 5 Years 

(1 quart of milk concealed in the menu) 

Breakfast : 

7 A.M. Oatmeal 

Creamy Egg on Toast 
Cocoa 

10 A.M. Zwieback and Cream 

1.30 P.M. Spinafdi Soup 

Baked Potato with Cream 
Bread and Butter 
Caramel Junket 

5.30 P.M. Rice and Prunes 

Zwieback 


PBOTEIN 

Grams 

51.0 


Fckl Valuk 
('aiorics 

1431 


Cost 

CeDta 

0.1570 



CHAPTER XV 

THE CHARACTER AND FOOD VALUE OF 
CERTAIN COMMERCIAL ARTICLES 

Within the last three or four decades proprietary articles, 
either real or so-called foods, have been offered to the public 
in greatly increasing numbers. These have very properly 
received special consideration for two reasons, (1) in 
many instances remarkable but utterly unfounded claims 
have been made for their nutritive value, thereby deceiving 
an undiscriminating public, and (2) th(‘ general high cost 
of a unit of nutritive', value in them as compared with home 
preparations of equal or greater nutritive efficiency. No 
more striking examples of de(‘eptivc or ev(*n utterly false 
statements and of bad business ethics are to be found than 
are shown in the exploitation of some of these articles. 

A . Meat Preparations, Extracts, Fluid Extracts, 
Meat Juices 

286. True meat extract. — In order to judge intelli- 
gently the commercial meat extracts as they actually 
are, we should first consider what a real meat extract is. 
The manufacture of the.se preparations was greatly 
promoted by Baron von Lif'big's researches on the chem- 
istry of meat, although something similar had been used 

801 
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for many years before. The original Liebig method of 
making the extr^t is to treat finely chopped beef with 
eight times its weight of cold water, thus dissolving only a 
very small part of the beef, the substances taken into 
solution being ash compounds, chiefly potassium phos- 
phate, some albumin and the extractive creatin and its 
anhydride creatinin. The liquid, after being strained 
from the beef, is heated sufficiently to coagulate the al- 
bumin, this coagulurn is filtered off, and the remaining 
extract, containing the ash compounds and extractives, is 
evaporated to a paste. While* popularly regarded as such, 
this preparation can hardly be considered as a food, for, as 
previously stated, the beef extractives creatin and creatinin 
furnish to the body neither constructive material nor 
energy, but are largely elimiuat(*d in the urine unchanged 
(see p. 01). These bodies impart a flavor to cooked 
beef, and besides have the important function of vigor- 
ously exciting the secretion of gastric juice (sec Chap. V, 
p. 100). One author (Hutchinson) truly says of them 
that, “ They are thus eminently calculated to rouse 
appetite and aid the digestion of any food with which 
they may be taken. This, indeed, is their true function 
both in health and di.sease. They are flavoring agents, 
and their proper place is in the kitchen and not by the 
bedside.” ‘ 

287. Commercial meat extracts. — The foregoing are 
the specifications of a true Iwf extract as defined by 
Liebig. It is interesting to note what is the real character 
of the extracts now in the market, for which surprising 
claims are made. In HK)8, the Connecticut Agriculturid 

' “ Food and Dietetics,” Hutchiiiaon, p. 93. 
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Experiment Station^ made an exhaustive examination of 
twenty-two brands of meat extracts, twenty-three brands 
of fluid ana semi-fluid preparations, and four brands of 
meat juices. Of these 47 preparations 10 were found to L>e 
properly ])randed and up to ttic standards, 17 were found 
to be misbranded and varying? from thi' standards, and the 
others were, in general, not up to the standards, though not 
misbranded. The standards with which the preparations 
were conii'ared are those based on analyses of g(‘juiine 
beef extraets. The misbranding consisted in such mis- 
leading or false statements as the following : no foreign 
matter,^' absolutely unadulterated,^^ when a large 
quantity of salt had be<‘n added, the nutritious portion 
of be(?f in concentrated iorin,^^ ** a concentratx'd food that 
represents the nourishing constituents of fresh beef,’^ “ all 
that is nourishing, sustaining and palatable in fr(*sh beef/^ 
** a combination of all the strengthening and stimulating 
properties of prime lean the most ixTf(‘ct form of 

concentrated food known, pure essence of lieef, 
statements that decani ve the uninfornu'd, Ix'cause these 
materials are not concent rat(‘d foods and (^an by no possi- 
bility contain more than a very small jiart of the nutriment 
of beef. There is no such thing as concentrating the nutri- 
tive constituents of beef, except by drying out the water, 
for practically all the dry matter of clear l(‘an beef is 
digested, and all of it is nutritious. When lx*ef extract is 
made, the major portion of the beef, indeed, nearly all 
its nutritive value, is rejected. Attention should be* 
called to the very high cost of the dry organic matter in 
these extracts. It was found that the 22 meat extracts 


* Rep.. 1908, pp. 608-664. 
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contained from 14.8 to 40.4 per cent of water, from 17.6 
to 35 per cent of ash, largely common salt, and 37.3 to 
67.6 per cent of organic matter. The prices of packages 
varying in weight from 1.4 to 3.4 ounces ranged from 15 to 
50 cents. The least cost per pound of dry matter was $1, 
and the greatest $5.70, the dry organic matter costing 
from $2.68 to $10.18 per pound. Beef tea and beef juice 
made at home are as good as or better than these prepara- 
tions, and cost greatl}^ less. The trade in some of these 
extracts is a fraud on the consumer. 

B , Breakfast Foods 

288. Sources and kinds. — The so-called breakfast 
foods are sold uikUt a grj^at and steadily increasing variety 
of names and forms. They are extensively used, being 
now found on the table of nearly every family of well-to- 
do communities. The sonnies from which they are derived 
are the cereal grains, corn, oats, wh(*at. There are three 
general methods of preparation: (1) grinding the decor- 
ticated grain, (2) steaming or otherwise cooking with 
subsequent grinding or rolling, and (3) malting, that 
is, the production of maitTials in which the starch has 
been j)art.ially changed to a soluble form by the action of 
heat or diastase. It should be stated that these foods do 
not receive special mention Ix^cause of inferior quality. 
They appear to be prepared in a hygienic manner, are not 
adulterated, are so thoroughly dried as to keep well, and, 
in general, may be considered to be among the very best 
of the foods carrying a high proportion of carbohydrates. 
It is claims that are made for such extensively used 
materials, and the wide differences in their cost, that render 
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it advisable to consider the real facts touching their nutri- 
tive value. 

289. Composition. — The composition of these foods 
is found to be similar to that of the grains from which they 
are made. The following table will bear careful study on 
this point. 

TABLE LIV 


Average Composition of Cereal Breakfast Preparations 

COMPARED WITH WhEAT FlOUR VARIOUSLY MlLLED^ 


cs 

fj> a 

g| 




1 

u 

f- 

< 

. 

M * 

ss 

tc p: 

Asa 

He.\t ot 
Combustion 

14 

Corn mcai and hominy 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

(.’cnt 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

('ent 

Per 

Cent 

('nlorios 

i)cr 

Gram 


(uncooked) . . . 

10.7 

8.0 

0 7 

79.7 

0.3 

3.854 

2S 

Rolled (»at8 (cooked) . 

8.4 

1. 

3.6 

7.5 

66.6 

1-9 

4.323 

35 

Rolled wheat (rooked) 

9.9 

12.0 

1.9 j 

74.8 

1.4 

3.906 

I 

Malted oath < cooked). ! fi.4 

16.7 

5.4 

69.7 

1.8 

4.318 

4 

Malted wheat (cooked); 6.9 

13.3 

1.2 

77.0 

1.0 

4.017 

4 

Graham flour . . . 

10.7 

14.8 

2.3 

70.3 

1.9 

4.029 

4 

Entire w heat flour 

11.4 

14.1 

2.0 

71.5 

1.0 

3.967 

4 

Standard patent dour 


13.9 

1.4 

72.8 

i 0.6 

3.059 


290. Changes in preparation. — In the cooked and 
malted foods, the starch has been more or k'ss changed to 
other carbohydratcis, mostly dextrin (sec Table LV). 

291. Digestibility. — As the professes of manufacture 
have not rendered thi^e preparations greatly unlike the 
cereal grains in which they have their source, except in 
some of them to dextrinize part of the starch, we must 
look to their digestibility for any increased nutritive 
efficiency which they may possess. The most reliable 

* Maine Agric. £Ixp. Station, Bui. 118, p. 121. 

X 
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TABLE LV 

Relative Percentages op Starch and Dextrin in Certain 
Cereal Breakfast Poods ^ 



Stabch 

Dkxtiun 

ExTExVT of 

Dkxtuinization 


Per Cent 

09.5 

(ki.S 

00.5 

Per Cent 

Per Cept 




Rollod oats 

3.0 

5.6 

Ralston br(;akfast food . 

07.9 

2.6 

[ 3.7 

Malt breakfast food . . 

71.7 

3.2 

! 4.3 

Malta vita 

02.4 

9.3 

13.0 

Poroo 

55.4 

14.5 

1 20.7 

Qrapo Nuts 

1 49.5 

24.9 

33.5 


TABLK LVl 

Comparative DKJESTiniijTv op Cereal Foods 



Dry 

Matter 

sii 

V; 

u 

1 

^ «o 

B! 5 
a K 

F.ats ! 

u 

5 o 

< 


Pot Ct . 

I'er Ct. 

Prr C . 

Per Ct. 

I»er Ct, 

Per Ct. 

Rolled oat» (niinple dirt) . . 



(»5.t 

St.7 

— 

— 

94.2 

Rolled wheat (muiplr diet) 

— 

«r».2 

9) ,(> 

— 

— 

94.6 

Force (simple diet) .... 

— 

94.6 

89.6 

— 

— 

91.1 

Grape nuts (Hirupie diet) . . 

Shredded whole wheat (simple 

— 

1 ttl.O 

, 87.6 ; 

i 1 

— 

— 

03.1 

dk't) 

— 

j 92.S 

; 84.1 ! 

— 

— 

91.4 

Heokcr’s hominy (simple «liet) 
Granulated cont meal (nimple 

— — 

97.3 

; 83.6 1 

— 


96.4 

! 

dirt) 

— 

1 97.2 

1 82.3 I 

— 


1 95.9 

Hulk'd corn (eaten alone) . . 

— 

: ' 

; 81.7 ) 

97.3 

— 

; 91.8 

Wheat bread (etiien alone) 

— 

: ; 

i 93.9 ; 

99.1 

— 

1 97.3 

Johnny cake (wimple diet) . 

— 

— 

' 93.2 ! 

98 9 

— 

1 93.5 

Brown bn:>ail (simple dirt) 

: 


92.8 , 

98 6 


1 93.4 


» Maine Agric. Exp. Station, Bui. 118, p. 126. 
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figures available do not. show that breakfast foods differ 
essential!} in digestibility from cereal flours and meals, 
and certain home-made preparations. The figures given 
in Table LVI, as well as those in the two previous tallies are 
largely the result of work done at the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, with otliers quoted by Atwater. 

The digestil>ility of breakfast foods is proved to be in 
no n\sp(K!t superior to that of granulated corn meal, 
johnny cake, brown bread, or while bread. 

292. Unwarranted claims. — It is ch^ar that the claims 
made for certain breakf'ist foods, such as the nourishing of 
more persons for a given time than other foods do, the 
most natural fcK>d for mankind,^’ ‘‘ th(‘ great brain and 
muscle food,'^ a condensed food,^^ the system will 
absorb a greater amount of nourishment from one pound of 
than from ten pounds of meat, wheat, oats or bread,*' 
are false, and the manufacturers making tli(‘se claims either 
intend to deceive the public or are grossly ignorant of the 
real nutritive value of their products. The* fact is, it is 
not possible so to transform th(» nutrients in meats and 
cereal grains as mau^rially to enhance their nutritive 
efficiency, nor can such foods be cond('U8(‘d," (‘xcepting as 
water is dried out. Cooking and malting may increase the 
ease and rapidity of digestion, but for persons normal in 
health and function there is notiiing in the processes 
applied to breakfast foods superior in any r(»spect to home 
cooking. 

293. Money cost. — We can now consider intelligently 
the cost of breakfast foods, for this is practically the only 
question the housewife needs to raise. The pound cost 
of such foods varies greatly, ranging from four cents to 
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approximately 25 cents. In 1908 the average cost in a 
New England market for the various classes was as fol- 
lows, when purchased in packages: — 

TABLE LVII 


Maximum, Minimum, and Average Cost per Pound op 
Wheat, Oat, and Corn Breakfast Foods Purchased in 
Packages ^ 


NtrUBBR OK 

Kind or 

PiiicE i*EB Pound 

Samples 

Cjsueal 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 



Ceuta 

Cents 

Cents 

24 

Wheat . . 

11.4 

4.9 

7.8 

17 

Oats . . . 

7.S 

4.1 

6.0 

10 

Corn • • • 

9.2 

4.1 

5.5 


By use of the foregoing figures it is easy to calculate 
the nutrition that could Ixj Ixiught for one dollar.^ 


TABLE LVIll 


Nutrition Purchased for One Dollar 



u 

55 W O 
< K, 

« b P 

M S c 

a a: S 

IsS 

15£5 

2 

1 

; 

Fat 

1 

|s 

5 K 

O ® 

ta 

to 

< 

Heat of 
Combustion 


1 Cents 



Lb. 

Lb!~l 

Lb. 

Cal. 

Rotted wheat 

7.8 1 

12.8 

1.54 ! 

0.24 

9.57 

0.18 

40.3 

Hotted oats . . . . 1 

0.0 

10.7 

1 2.79 

O.iH) 

11.04 

0.30 

72.0 

Hominy j 

5.-5 

18.2 

I 1.5€» ! 

0 13 

14.50 

0,05 

70.2 

Patent flour . , . j 

3.r» 

28.6 

1 3.98 1 

0.40 

; 20.82 

0.14 

1 

113.2 


> Including only the hominies. 

* Maine Aghc. Exp. Station, Bui. 118, pp. 132, 133. 
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It should be noted tliat when some of these foods are 
bought in bulk, the cost is less than the above averages, 
not exceeding four cents per pound. In view of their 
ease of preparation, witii the saving of fuel and labor, they 
may be economical when so purchased, as compared with 
the common raw materials, such as flour and the meals, 
which can be bought at from two to three cents per pound. 

C, Alcohol in Nutrition 

Immense quantities of alcohol are consumed by the 
human family in such beverages as koumis, kephir, beers, 
wines, and the strong drinks, whiskey, brandy, gin, and 
rum, the iateraperato drinking of many of which has 
caused untold df'gradation and misery. The sentimental 
and moral considerations that relate? to th(» use of alcohol 
in all forms have led to absurd and grossly inaccurate 
teachings concerning its real physiological functions and 
reactions. 

294. Alcohol is oxidized in body. — Until the applica- 
tion of exact measurements, it was held that alcohol is 
largely excreted from the Ixxly as such, and performs no 
useful physiological sc^rvice. It is now definitely proven 
that with the mod(*rate use of alcohol onl}" a very small 
proportion is given off in the breath and irrine, perhaps not 
more than 2 per cent. More than tiiis, it is demonstrated 
beyond quest ion that alcohol, when taken up to 2| ounces 
per day, at least, is almost wholly oxidized, and serves the 
human organism as a source of energy. Moreover, up to 
a limited extent, it will replace such nutrients as sugar 
and starch. When in experinumts by Atwater and Bene- 
dict 72 grams (about 2i oz.) of alcohol was substituted for 
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an isodynamic (equivalent in energy) amount of sugar, the 
results in heat production and body storage were exactly 
the same. 

The figures of the following table' showing the results of 
five-day periods of observation of a man in a respiration 
calorimeter are a convincing demonstration of the fore- 
going statements: — 


TABLE LIX 
Use op Alcohol 



Intake 

- 

Metab- 

olism 

Balance 

1 

Reten- 
tion IN 

Bssiba 

Diet 

Gross 
Calories i 

Cal- 

OUIEB 

Proteid 

Fat 

Cal- 

ORIEB 

23 

Fixed diol 

■*2546 

2176 

Grains 

-1.6 

Grams 
+ 9.0 

77 

22 1 

Fixed diet -f 72 grams alco- 
hol ( « 300 caloricH) . . 


2258 

+1.4 

+62.7 

589 

24 

Fixed diet -f 130 gratita sugar 
( »• 315 oaiork'S .... 

«30r»l 

2272 

+ 1.7 

+59,7 

56 

22-23 

Difforenoe 

408 

+82 

+3.0 

+53.7 

= 512 

24-23 

Diflforenoe 

» 315 

1 +06 

+3.3 

+50.7 

=485 

24-22 

DifTerenne 

= 13 

1 +14 

+0.3 

- 3.0 

- -27 


It appears not only that 72 graiiLs of alcohol took the 
place of 130 grams of sugar, but that the use of protein 
was not unfavorably affected. 

295. Relation to muscular effort. — It should not be 
assumed from the above data that alcohol may serve as 
a direct source of muscular effort. It is true, however, 
that when in the diet of men at work fat has been replaced 

* “ Metabolism and Practical Medicine/’ Von Noordcu, Vol. 1, p. 350. 
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by its energy’' equivalent of al(*ohol, and the work performed 
has not changed, the total output of heat has been no greater 
than on an alcohol-free diet. This may be explained on 
the ground that the alcohol spared tlie use of the carbohy- 
drates in some other direction than muscular effort. It 
should be understood that these conclusions do not apply 
to the use of alcohol in quantities that are toxic and disturb 
the normal physiological processes. Nor is it argued that 
it is desirable or necessary to use alcoliolic beverages. 
Indeed, th(‘ advice is rather to let these drinks alone. 

296. Alcohol not a necessary food. — It is sometimes 
ignorantly asserted by individuals who have acquired an 
alcohol hal it that it is v. physiological necessity for them. 
Alcohol is n(wor physiologically m^cessary for any normal 
human organism, and in health therci is no advantage in 
its us<‘. The exhilaration due to taking beer and wine or 
stronger drinks is nc't an evidence of physiological benefit. 
Another foolish belief is that alcoholic liquors arc a defense 
against cold. The sensation of warmth following a drink 
of whiskey is flue to an increjiscd flow of blood to the sur- 
face of the body. This does not conserve body heat, but 
rather the reverse. Patent medicines containing alcohol 
often get a reputation for curative properties when the 
alleged benefits dre nothing more than a temporary exhilara- 
tion. Notwithstanding all these errors that are believed, 
nothing is gained in the way of physiological welfare and 
temperance by ungrounded assertions as to the dire results 
of taking a little alcohol into the stomach. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE PREPARATION OF FOOD 

The variety of food preparations that arc served on the 
tables of well-to-do familit^s is almost endless in number, 
and human ingenuity seems to Ixi exercised to the limit in 
devising new ones. It is no exaggeration to declare that 
we are now living in a period of gastronomic luxury that 
makes heavy demamls on both our financial and physical 
resources. It is not possible to deal with the recipe 
phase of cookery, excepting within the limits of a cook 
book.” There are, however, general principles pertaining 
to all cookery that may properly be discussed in this con- 
nection. The preparation of food may be considered from 
several points of view, \'iz. the chemical reactions produced 
by certain combinations, the effects of cooking, special 
considerations pertaining to classes of foods, and mechani- 
cal display. 

A . Chemical Reactions or Changes Due to Spe- 
cific Causes 

The chemical reactions that need to I)e considered under 
this head are the evolution of carl>onic acid for lightening 
bread and cake, and the action of acids upon coagulable 
proteins. 

297. The evolution of carbonic acid. — This is done in 
order to lighten the texture of bread and cake, and is 

312 
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brought about, excepting in yeast fermentation, by the 
reaction of some acid ov acid salt on a bicarbonate of 
either sodium or potassium, generally the former. In old- 
fashioned cooking, sour milk and “ saleratus (potassium 
bicarbonate) were used in making ** saleratus biscuit.” 
In this case, the carbonic a<iid was displaced in the sal- 
eratus by the action of the acids or acid salts in the milk, 
forming little vesicles of gas all through the dough, thus 
greatly lightening its texture. Wluui soda (sodium bi- 
carbonate) is added to dough sweetiuied with molasses, 
the same result is reached because of the acid substances 
in tiie molasses. In order that ihcTe may be no excess of 
soda or acid, it is necessary that they l)e combined in defi- 
nite proportions. In iiome cookery, wh(?re sour milk and 
molasses are used, the combination is more or less hit 
or miss for the acidity of these materials is not always the 
same. When the a(*ids are in exiteas ratiier than the soda, 
the results an' not serious, as is the case wlu'ii too much 
soda is used. At the present time baking powders ” 
are in the market, in which the combinations are chemically 
correct. 

298. The coagulation of proteins. — The housewife of 
experience does not need to be reminded tfiat vinegar 
and milk do not always constitute a compatible mixture, 
as the casein of the milk sometimes precipitates or forms a 
curd. The same change sometimes takes place when 
milk is improperly added to tomato soup. The results 
with vinegar and milk, that is, acetic acid and the calcium 
casein, depend upon the proportion of acid to casein. 
The curdling of the milk is due to the fact that the acid of 
the vinegar removes the lime from its combination with 
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the casein ; but precipitation of the casein does not begin 
until the amount of acid passes a certain proportion. 
Probably one half ounce of 4 per cent vinegar could be 
added to one quart of milk without causing curdling 
when the milk is heated to boiling, but much beyond this 
proportion would precipitate the casein. At ordinary 
temperatures much more vinegar would be used, perhaps 
two ounces. The pro^portion of vinegar would depend 
on its strength, of which the housewife is not generally 
informed, an example of the inexact way in which much 
cooking is necessarily done. The same considerations 
apply to the use of milk with acid materials, such as 
fruits containing citric, tartaric, or malic acids. The 
condition of the milk is to be considered, too. Fresh 
milk will bear more acid than milk in which more or 
less lactic acid has developed and combined with part of 
the lime in the casein compounds. 

When meat proteins and the white of egg are cooked, 
coagulation occurs, with a hardening of the meat tissue 
and of the egg albumin. This is discussed more fully in 
what follows. 

B , The Effect of Cooking, or the Action of 
Heat upon Foods in Roasting, Frying, Baking, 
AND Boiling 

299. Effect of cooking on tissues. — All methods of 
applying heat, whether dry or wet, modify the mechanical 
condition of raw foods. Both dry and wet heat harden the 
tissues of meat, and wet heat, or boiling, disintegrates the 
fibers, softens the connective tissue, and renders the meat 
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more easily masticated. In the case of cereals, whether 
with dry or wet heat, the !^tarch grains that are confined 
in the vegetable cells are expanded, and the cellulose 
covering of the cells is burst, liberating the cell contents. 
In the case of boiled vegetables their fiber is disintegrated, 
the contents of the cells are more or less liberated, and the 
tissue is rendered much more tender. Cooking foods at 
boiling temperature by any process whatever coagulates 
and hardens certain of the prot(nns such as the albumin 
and myosin of meat and the white* of egg. Boiling milk 
causes a coagulum. The same thing occurs to a limited 
extent in vegetable foods, but the result is not so evident. 
Dry heat converts starch into dextrin, a soluble carbohy- 
drate, as in the brown crust of corn and wheat breads, the 
surface of toasted bread and of baked potatoes. When 
apples or other fruits are baked, th(*ir tissue is gelatinized 
through the conversion by hydrolysis of pectin into pec- 
tose. In cooking food of whatever class by steaming 
or boiling, more or less of the soluble matter is ex- 
tracted. 

300. Losses in cooking meats. — The various meats 
contain from five to eight per cent of solulde constituents, 
including ash compounds, albumin, the extractives creatin 
and creatinin, organic acids, glycogen, inosiU^, and other 
organic bodies. Whfn meat is cooked by any method 
whatever, a portion of these compounds, together with 
some of the fat, is taken into solution or is found in the 
drippings. At a boiling temperature, the collagen of the 
connective tissue is changed to gelatin, which is soluble 
in hot w^ater, and assumes a semi-solid state when meat 
broth is cooled. 
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Extensive experiments by Grindley ^ revealed the follow- 
ing losses from the meat by the various methods of cook- 
ing:— 

TABLE LX 

Losses PitoM Meat by Various Methods of Cooking 


Kind or Mbat 

Method 

OF 

COOBINO 

Tempeh- 

ATUUE OK 
COOKINO 

Time 

OF 

CoOKINO 

Nutwients is Broth or 
Dripping in Percent- 
age OF TOTAL Amounts 
IN Uncooked Meat 

At Be- 
ginning 

During 

Cooking 

Water 

Pro- 

tein' 

Fat. 

Ash 






Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 



“C 

•c 

Hra. 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Be«f, round, loan 

Boiling. 

100 

80-85 

5 

52.7 

8.0 

10.3 

55.4 

Hoef. round, loan 

Boiling 

100 

SO -S5 


51.0 

4.9 

5.1 

44.0 

Jloof, round, h!an 

B(»iliiig 

•ITy-i:, 

H0-H5 

5 

54.0 

5.3 

14.7 

41.8 

Bind, round, loan 

Boiling 

20-2.*) 

81 

j 'iM 

63.1 

9.7 

20.7 

54.2 

B<Hd, round, lean. 









large pioce . . . 

Boiling 

KK) 

SO 85 

2 

45.8 

6.3 

6.2 

41.5 

Boof, round, lean, 









small piooo . . . 

Boiling 

100 

80-85 

2 

57.0 

8.5 

17.8 

67.2 

Bold, round, lean, 









f^-inch cubes . . 

Boiling 

100 

SO^-85 

2 

' G0.7 

11.9 

13.4 

61.0 

Beef, round, rather 









fat 

Boiling 

100 

80-85 

3 

53.5 

7.4 

22.5 

49.3 

Beef, round, lean 

Pan 


— 

15 20 

30.5 

0.16 

0.1 

0.06 


broiling 


— 

min. 





Beef, round, lean 

Sauti^iiig 

— 

— 

1 15 

36.5 

0.46 

3.3* 

0.04 





tnin. 





Beef ribs .... 

Roasting 

249 

193 

1 

*/4 to 1 > ‘j 

33.7 

1.2 

24.7 

15.1 


301. Relative loss from meats by different methods 
of cooking. — These data are important because meats 
are the most costly part of the family diet. The results 
of Grindley^s conclusions are summarized in the following 
statements: — 

» Bui. 141, O.E.S. * Apparent gain. 
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TABLE LXI 

Losses Prom Vegetables When Cooked in VARioufe Ways 


i 

Kind 

or 

Veob- 

TABLB 

. 

Loss IN Per Gent or Total Amounts 
IN Uncooked Veoetables 

Manner or Treatment | 

i 

Dry 

Matter 

i Protein 
j Ni- 
1 trogen 

' Total 

1 Ni- 

{ trogen 

Starch 

or 

Sugar 

Ash 

Potatops 1 

Skins removed, soaked in 

Per 

Cent 

IVr 

(.'ent 

j 

i 

1 Ckuit 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 


cold water before etiokiHg. 
C(X)king begun in cold 
wat 'T 

6.5 

25.0 

51.8 


38.3 

Potatoes 

Skins removed. Not 

soaked. C'<»oking begun 
in cold water. 

a.i 

7.3 

15.8 

1.0 

18.8 

Potatoes 

Skins ^elno^'ed. Not 

soaki'd. Cooking tx'gun 
in hot water. 

3.4 

3.2 

8.2 

1.0 

18.0 

Potatoes 

Skins not removed Cook- 
1 ing Ix'gur in cold water. 

0,4 

0.6 

1.0 

0.1 

3.5 

Potatoes 

1 Skins not removed. Cook- 
ing lK*gun in hot water. 

0.4 

0.4 

1 0 

0.1 

3.3 

Carrots 

Small pieces 

29.0 

1 10.3 

42.5 

26.0 

47.3 

Carrots 

Medium sised piece.s 

23.5 

1 6.4 

27.5 

26.5 

37,0 

Cabbage j 

; Cooking lM*gun in cold water. 

39.3 

i 6.7 

39.6 

3H.2 

47.06 

Cabbage 1 

i Cooking begim in hot water. 

35.1 

1 7.0 

1 

35.8 

34.3 

40.2 


1. The chief loss in weight with any method of cooking 
is water, except that in roasting much fat goes into the 
drippings. 

2. The smallest loss was in pan broiling, sauteing caus- 
ing but little more. Much the largest loss was by roasting 
and boiling, averaging the most for fat in roasting, and 
most for proteins (extractives an<l gelatin largely) and ash 
in boiling. 

3. The temperature of the water into which the meat 
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was introduced, whether boiling heat or 68-77® F., seemed 
to have little influence upon the contents of the broth. 

4. Large pieces of meat lost less relatively than small 
pieces. 

5. The loss increased with the time of cooking. 

302. Losses in cooking vegetables. — In cooking vege- 
tables in water, a much greater loss by solution occurs than 
is generally realizc^d. The extraction of ash ingredients is 
especially larg(‘, and in throwing away the water in which 
potatoes and other veg(^tables are cooked a considerable 
waste of nutritive material occurs. The method of pre- 
paring vegetal)le food d(^termines the proportion of loss. 
Peeling potatoes, carrots, beets, and turnips greatly increases 
the loss as the experimental results given in Table LXI 
show.' 

303. Relative loss from vegetables by different methods 
of cooking. — Several conclusions are clearly warranted 
by the foregoing figures. 

1. When potato(*s with their skins removed are boiled, 
beginning with cold water, after previous soaking, the loss 
is large. Omitting the soaking greatly diminishes the loss, 
as also do(^s placing the potatoes immediately in hot 
water. 

2. When potatoes are boiled without removing the 
skins, the loss is small, almost negligible. 

3. The loss in Iwiling carrots is large, one-quarter or 
more of the dry matter, but is greatest when they are cut 
in small pieces. 

4. The loss in cooking cabbagt^ is still larger, amounting 
to more than one-third of the dry matter. The 1<^ is 

1 Bui. 43. O.E.S. 
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not very much diminislie<i by using hot water at the start* 
It was found that making the water alkaline increased the 
loss of protein nitrogen. 

304. Influence of cooking upon nutritive efficiency. — 

The effect of these complex changes upon the nutritive 
efficiency of foods it is not easy to measure. There is no 
reason for supposing that the various nutrient compounds 
are, in any case, so modified as to change the office they 
perform iii building and maintaining the human body. 
The only factor to consider, then, is the influence of cook- 
ing upon digestibility. Such observations as have l)een 
made with raw and cooked mi^ats indi(!ate that the diges- 
tion of the latter may l>e no l(‘ss complete, but is slower. 
Doubtless the same is true of (*ggs. On the other hand, 
the cooking of c(^reals and vegc'tables can but greatly 
increase the ease and rapidity of dig(‘stion. Unless the 
cells were previously ruptured, tlu^ dig(*stiv(i juices wx)uld 
slowly reach and act upon the starch granules and other 
bodies inclosed in the cellulose covering. With many 
foods cooking may be said with truth to b(* the prelimi- 
nary step to rapid and the completest possible digestion. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FOOD SANITATION 

Food sanitation is now a subject of the highest impor- 
tance. Either because of their source or condition, 
human foods may be the direct cause of disease, some- 
times because they communicate to the human subject 
pathogenic germ life, and sometimes because of the 
physiological effect of compounds that they contain 
naturally, or that have developed in them by holding 
them under und<‘sirable conditions. With the changes 
in commercial conditions caused by the increasing spread 
and density of our population, the defense of the public 
against dangerous food matcTials has become an exceed- 
ingly complex and difficult inatt<T. 

There are several reasons for this, among which are the 
following : — 

1. The collection of raw food materials over wide areas 
from sources it is not easy to sui>ervise or even know much 
about. 

2. The transportation of foods over long distances, with 
the attendant danger of fermentative changes and con- 
tamination. 

3. The exposure of foods to dust and flies, especially 
in city markets. 

4. The storage of foods during long periods of time with 
consequent changes in their composition. 

320 
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5. The introduction into foods, especially ments and 
canned goods, of compounds known as preservatives, 
that, when introduced into the digestive tract, may be 
deleterious to health. 

In order to control these conditions, national, state, and 
municipal regulations have been adopted which have done 
much to improve the quality and healtlifulness of com- 
mercial human foods. Such control is more or less 
imperfect, however. The best defense against unhealthful 
foods is such an understanding on the part of the purchaser 
of the sources of dang(T as to permit a wise discrimination 
in the selet tion of foods and in the conditions to which 
they are submitted. 


A. Cow\s Milk 

There is no lood which has been the subject of more in- 
vestigation as to its sanitary relations, or cont^erning which 
there has been more regulative legislation in order to insure 
healthful quality, than is the case with cow's milk. 7'’his is 
justified V>y the iinportanci^ of this milk as human food. 
Not only is it quite generally consumed by adults, but it 
constitutes the entire fooil of many infants, and forms 
a generous share of the dit^t of thousands of young children. 
The fact that this article of food may ex(Tt a determina- 
tive influence upon the health of the young, and therefore 
upon the physical status of the adult, raises it to a position 
of supreme importance. It is (»ssential, therefore, that 
those w'ho control the milk supply for the family and for 
institutions shall he able to exercise an intelligent judgment 
concerning its quality. 

T 
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306 . Ways in which quality of milk is modified. — 

There are several ways in which the sanitary or other 
qualities of normal milk may be modified, of which the 
following are the principal : — 

1. Adulteration by the addition of water, causing a 
reduction of food value. 

2. The removal of a portion of the milk solids. 

3. The introduction of non-pathogenic germ life after 
it is drawn from the cow, causing, under certain conditions, 
undesirable fermentations. 

4. The introduction of pathogenic germ life after the 
milk is drawn from the cow, rendering the milk a means of 
communicating infectious diseases. 

5. The introduction of disease germs through the 
udder of the cow. 

6. The introdiu'.tion of compounds known as preserva- 
tives, having for their purpose the prevention of fermenta- 
tions in milk that must be kept a long time before consump- 
tion. 

806. What is normal milk ? — Before discussing the 
various ways in which milk may l>e harmed for human 
consumption, it is well to form a clear idea of what normal 
milk is. It is, in brief, such milk as the child draws from 
the breast of a perfectly healthy mother, or the calf from 
the udder of the healthy cow'. It is fresh milk from a 
healthy mammal, to wliich nothing whatever has been 
added, even of invisible germ life, from which nothing has 
been taken, and in which no changes have occurred. It is 
milk that would keep sound for a long time, and which 
might be given to infants with the assurance that it is 
wholesome and free from any form of infectious disease. 
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It is such milk ajs is found in the village or city supply only 
when it is drawn and handled by expensive and elaborate 
methods that are rigidly controlled. Only a minute per- 
centage of commercial milk can be considered as normal 
when it reaches the consumer. Even that which is found 
on the tables of farm homes is far from normal, for it must 
be confessed that much milk used for home consumption 
is badly iTianaged. 

307. The adulteration of milk with water. — As will be 
seen elsewhere in this volume, the normal milk of all 
species of animals contains a large percentage of water, 
that of the cow varying from 84 to 89 per cent as nearly 
extreme limits. It is evident, therefore, that cow's milk 
has no standard composition; for it varies with breed, 
period of lactation, and from other less definite causes. 
Because milk intended for domestic consumption has 
been mostly sold by volume without much opportunity on 
the part of the purchaser to know its (composition, pro- 
ducers and middlemen have not always resisted the temp- 
tation to increase their profits by adding water. The 
milkman and the pump handle have long Ixcen associated 
in the minds of consumers of ** blue ” milk. It is pos- 
sible to add a certain proportion of watccr to the milk of 
one breed of cows without reducing its quality below that 
of some other breed, and even the thinnest normal milk 
may be rendered more dilute without the consumer being 
able to detect the fraud. Nothing short of an examination 
of the original milk in comparison with the suspected 
sample is competent to detect all degrees of adulteration 
with water, though the grosser dilutions may be established 
on other grounds. 
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308 * Effect of adulteration. — It cannot be claimed, that 
the adulteration of milk with water renders it unsanitary 
or unhealthful, except that the food value may be reduced 
to a point that, in particular instances where milk is the 
chief article of diet, would cause undernourishment. 
Much market milk has not contained over 12.5 to 13 per 
cent solid matter, and when in sound condition it is 
considered a healthful article of food. It is absurd, there- 
fore, to claim that the reduction of rich Jersey or Guern- 
sey milk to as low a standard by the addition of pure water 
renders it unheal tliful. The claim that the consumer may 
rightfully make is that he is defrauded when he pays for 
normal milk and gets a diluted article. 

309 . Milk standards. — In recent years the national 
government and some state governnumts have established 
food standards, including milk, have provided penalties 
for the sale of foods falling Mow the standards and the 
necessary mafJiiiKTy for enforcing such regulations. In 
the state of New York, the k^gal standard for eow^s milk, 
below which it must not fall, is 11.5 per cent total solids, 
and 3 per cent of fat. It is provided, however, that if it 
can be shown that the normal milk of the cow^ or herd from 
which the milk is produced is Ixdovv that standard, no 
penalty is attached to its sale. This law' has accomplished 
much good ; but , on the other hand, it i.s quite evident that 
this legislation luts tend(*d to reduce a large proportion of 
market milk to approximately the legd standard through 
the keeping of cow.s giving a large volume of tliin milk. A 
much more sensible plan w'ould be to permit the vender of 
milk to guarantee a standard for his goods and then hold 
him responsible for meeting it. 
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310. The removal of a portion of the milk solids. — 

This is dene by the removal of cream. The effect of this 
is to decrease the proportion of solids in the milk, and to 
decrease the proportion of fat in the solids that remain be- 
hind. Because cream bears a much higluT j^riee than whole 
milk, some dealers liave practiced rcauoviag the cream 
from the top of the cans, the partially skimmed milk 
being sold at the price of whole milk. The practice of par- 
tially creaming table milk has evidentlj^ been followed by 
hotels and restaurants, if we may judge by the quality of 
the milk that is furnish<‘d to gu(*sts to drink. In such cases, 
the laws intended to maintain commcTcial milk up to a 
certain standard fail to deftjud tlu^ a(^t\ial consunuT against 
an inferior article, and regally ojM^rate to incr(»as(i the gains 
of the dishonest purveyor. Just why the hoteJ keeper 
should be prot(?ct(*d against fraud and tlien be p(‘rmitted 
to offer illegal milk to hi.s gu(\st is not clear. It would 
seem that the law should protect the individual who 
actually uses the milk as food. 

311. The introduction into cow's milk of non-patho- 
genic germ life. — Normal cow's milk as it comes from the 
udder is not entirely free from germ lif(‘, but the number of 
germs present are few. With the pro<!edure ordinarily 
followed, milk almost immediately acquires bacteria, and 
under some circumstances continues to do so. These 
organisms have their source? in the? dust in the .stable air, 
dirty utensils, the surface of the cow, the hands and 
clothes of the milker, and exposure to dirt and air in the 
house or during transportation. The germ life included 
in this class, that is, the non-pathogenic, cannot of itself 
produce disease. Apart from its effect on the milk, it is 
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entirely harmless to the human subject. It is very unde- 
sirable to have milk heavily load(*d with bacteria, however, 
especially that which must be held for some time before 
consumption, or is to be kept under conditions favorable for 
the growth of germ life, for the fermentations which these 
organisms cause render the milk unsound. Such milk is 
inferior in taste, and is unfit for feeding infants, as with the 
latter it induces diarrhea and cholera infantum, especially 
during the heated season. 

312. The introduction of pathogenic (disease) germs 
after the milk is drawn. — It is well established that 
epidemics of typhoid fever have Imh'ii caused by the distri- 
bution of the genus of this disease in milk. There appears 
to be good evidence that cases of scarlet fever and diph- 
theria have originated in the same way. These particular 
germs are communicated to the milk after it leaves the 
cow's udder, for the bovine speci(‘s is not subject to the 
diseases mentioned. Tlu* sounu^ of such disease germs in 
milk is directly or iudirecdly some diseased person, perhaps 
convalescent, who comes in contact with the milk or milk 
utensils, or who inhabits tlw* premivses where the milk is 
produced. Fresh infectious inat(*rial having its source 
in feces, the skin, or sj>utuin, may find its w'ay into milk, 
especially where cleanly habits are not maintained on the 
part of the infecting individual. The danger is augmented 
in the case of typhoid fever by tht‘ fact that the disease 
may exist for some time before being recognized, and the 
so-called walking " cases are even more to be feared, 
where the disease germ.s may inhabit an individual for long 
periods of time without discover^'. Such cases, when 
located on a farm, are a distinct menace to the sanitary 
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quality of milk and other foods. Outside of the diseases 
mentioned, it is possible for milk to be infected Vith the 
germs of tuberculosis when this disease exists in the family 
where the milk is produced or handled. This is a danger 
scarcely appreciated by the great majority of persons. 

313. Infection of milk from diseased cows. — Tuber- 
culosis, which is practically the only bovine disease that 
it is necessary to consider in this connection, is very preva- 
lent among dairy cows. It is possible that one-tenth of 
the COTO in New York are affected with this ailment, and 
perhaps more. Under certain conditions, the bacteria of 
tuberculosis are conveyed to milk through the udder. \ 
Milk so contaminated is a menace to human health. 
Fortunately only a small per cent of the diseased cows are 
dangerous in this way. Much investigation and discus- 
sion has been given to the relation between human and 
bovine tuberculosis, and it now seems more than probable 
that the danger to the human family from the bovine germ 
has been overestimated. The best authorities have come 
to hold that tuberculosis of the lungs will not be contracted 
from infected milk, or rarely, and that the chief danger is 
that such milk may be a source of glandular tuberculosis 
with children. In any case, tuberculous persons not under 
control are a vastly greater menace to humankind than 
are tuberculous cows, 

314. The precautions necessary to secure pure milk. — 

Housewives, and especially persons responsible for the 
supply of milk to hospitals and other institutions, should 
understand the conditions necessary to the production and 
handling of milk in order to secure a pure and safe prod- 
uct. They are as follows: — 
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L Clean premises where milk is produced, including 
the stable and its surroundings. An accumulation of 
filth in immediate contact with the stable should be 
avoided. If possible, the €*xcreta from the cows should 
be at once removed to some distance from the stable. 

2. Cows should not lx* milked while the air is heavily 
laden with dust from tlie moving of hay and litter. It is 
possible to so arrange the heeding and milking periods as 
to avoid this. 

3. The cows should be k('pt as free as possible from dirt 
and dust l)y thorough l)rushirig. The long hair around the 
udder should be clipped short, and especially before milk- 
ing should the udd(‘r be thoroughly brushed and then 
rubbed with a moist cloth. 

4. The hands and clothing of the milker should be clean. 

5. Tin* milking utensils should l>(» cleaned and sterilized 
by heat in the most thorough manntT. 

6. Special forms of milking pails should be used that 
protect the milk as fully as possible while it is being drawn. 

7. Persons afflicted with, or convalescent from, infec- 
tious diseases should 1)(‘ kei)t away from the stable^s, milk, 
and milk utensils. It is almost i riminal for such persons 
to ho allowed to infect milk and thereby cause epidemics 
of diseases dangerous to human life. 

8. The herd should be inspe»‘ted at intervals for the 
prestmcx' of tuberculosis, and if disi^ased cows are found, 
thtyy should be isolattMl from the \v(‘ll animals, and their 
milk should neither be sold nor used in the home unless 
pre\nously pjvsteiirized. With tin* knowledge now pos- 
sessed, no milk pro<lu(;er has any right, even unknowingly, 
to distrilmte milk from tuberculous animals. It is time 
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for a general demand from consumers that herds produc- 
ing their milk supply shall be tested for affected animals. 

316. Pasteurization of milk as a safeguard against 
the effects of pollution. — It has often been advocated 
that the consumers of milk in cities be safeguarded 
against the effects of polluted milk by requiring that the 
entire city supply be pasteurized. Legislation to this 
effect has been proposed, but it has been opposed by the 
rational argument that such a provision places clean and 
unclean milk on the same commercial level, and would 
greatly reduce the incentive for the production of milk of 
good sanitary quality. Pasteurization would simply 
** throw a blanket ” over dirty and infected milk, and 
would check the campaign of education for a better milk 
supply. It is probable, too, that milk heated to 155®F., or 
higher, is not as well adapted to the stomachs of infants and 
invalids, as is clean raw milk. The requirement should 
rest on the producer to market a healthful article, and he 
should be given no excuse for doing otherwise. 

B , Water as a Source of Disease 

No article of food is used more constantly or in larger 
quantities than is water. At the same time, no food 
material is more dangerous as a carrier of disease. This 
is shown by the serious epidemics of typhoid fever and 
other maladies which infected water has caused. The 
dangers in this direction, at least for the inhabitants of 
large villages and cities, are augmented by the fact that 
their water supply comes in most instances from extensive 
watersheds, or from rivers or lakes, subject to pollution, 
and in any case, from sources not under the immediate 
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control of the user and about the condition of which he 
generally has very little or no accurate knowledge. 

816. Pure water. — Pure water, chemically speaking, 
consists entirely of the compound H 2 O, without the presence 
of any other compound or foreign bodies. In this sense, 
there are no natural waters that are pure. Even the first 
tain water that falls brings down with it dust and gases 
from the air. The only waters that approximate to 
chemical purity are carefully distilled water and rain 
water, after the rain has been falling for a few hours. 
The term pure,’^ as popularly applied to water, as for in- 
stance to the water of springs, signifies that the water is 
free from undesirable compounds or bodies, that is, that it 
is of good sanitary quality. Natural waters from unin- 
habited regions and from carefully guarded sources in 
inhabited places are* of this kind. Springs, streams, 
and lakes along which or near which there are no inhabit- 
ants, and the vicinity of which is not frequented by any 
number of people, or streams and storage reservoirs that 
are carefully policed, furnish the safest water supply, 
excepting, pot-^sibly, deeply driven wells where the water 
entering them is subject to effective ground filtration. 

317. The impurities of water. — The various sources 
to water of compounds of l)odies foreign to itself, some 
dangerous and some not, are as follows : — 

1, Substances washed out of the air by falling rain. 
These consist mainly of nitrogen compounds, nitrates and 
nitrites of ammonia, carl>on dioxid, and particles of dust. 
The latter contains germ life which is dangerous only to 
exceptional cases. Rain water, at lea.st after ground ^- 
tration, and certainly that which falls after the first 
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hour or so, must be regarded as of excellent sanitary 
quality. 

2. Water takes into solution substances from the soil. 
When the soil has not been polluted with animal matter, 
these impurities do not convey disease. They consist 
mostly of inorganic salts, carbonates, nitrates, sulfates, 
and chlorides, chiefly of the bases potassium, sodium, 
calcium, magnesium, and iron. Occasionally some of the 
less common metals are found, such as lithium. Ordi- 
narily, these salts are not present in such quantities in 
natural water as to render them unfit for domestic use, 
although some springs are so charged with certain com- 
pounds, of which magnesium sulfate is an example, that 
their water has a pronounced medicinal effect. 

Organic matter exists only in those natural waters that 
ooze out of or filter through, deposits of vegetable mat- 
ter such as leaf mold and peat. While such material in 
solution may give water a dark color and make it look 
very impure, there is no evidence that the health of the 
user would thereby be affected. 

3. The waters that menace human health are generally 
those that are contaminated by human excreta. Both 
private and public water supplies may become unfit for 
use, in this way. Numerous instances are on record 
where wells have become infected from nearby cases of 
typhoid fever, thereby causing a spread of this disease, 
or where public water systems polluted with infec- 
ti^l^ material have caused serious epidemics of various 
mMadies. 

318. Certain precautions are necessary to insure 
sanitary water for domestic use. — (1) No water should 
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be used from a well which can, by any possibility, be con- 
taminated from a nearby cesspool, or that is go built as to 
allow the direct entrance of surface wash. Farm wells 
remote from cesspools, with proper covers, and into which 
water can flow only after it filters through several feet of 
soil, are a fairly safe source of water, provided the excreta 
of diseased persons on the farm are properly disposed of. 
Even if a well is distant from a cesspool, care should be 
taken that the soil strata do not incline from the cesspool 
toward the well, especially where a sandy or gravelly sur- 
face stratum is underlaid by a stratum of dense clay. In 
villages and cities, wells should always be regarded with 
suspicion, because they are liable to contamination in ways 
that are not easily prevented. 

(2) Public w'ater supplies are safe only when the water is 
conveyed in pipes from an indisputably pure source, or 
where, if contamination is possible, the best modern 
devices are adopttsd to render the water sanitary. Water 
from a lake or stream into which sewage enters, or the 
borders of which are thickly populated, should always be 
regarded as dangerous to health, and the citizens of any 
village or city should protest against such a supply unless 
it id rendered sanitary by certain modern devices. The 
defense of the family against suspected water is thorough 
boiling, to kill any disease germs wfliich it may contain. 

C. Relation of Ice to Health 

Ice is now very generally used for domestic purposes, 
liq^oially in citii's. As a means of maintaining low tem- 
pemtures for the prtiservation of food materials it is ex- 
tremely useful* Used in this way, it cannot possibly be a 
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menace to health. If it is dangerous at all, it is only 
through the enormous quantities introduced into foods 
and drinks that it can by any possibility be a vehicle of 
disease. 

319. Does ice ever carry disease germs ? — A general 
opinion prevails that water purifies itself from foreign 
matter on freezing. This does not appear to be strictly 
true. Both natural and artificial ice are not always free 
from living bacteria or other micro-organisms. This is 
made clear by various observers. Epidemics of disease 
have been attributed to contaminated ice, or frozen snow, 
upon evidence that appears to be fairly reliable. Ice 
that comes from rivers or ponds which are a receptacle for 
sewage or human dejecta is to be regarded with suspicion. 
On the other hand, the freezing of water tends to purify it 
through exclusion of foreign matter. More than this, 
only a small proportion of individual bacteria survive a 
freezing temperature, especially when this temperature 
lasts for a considerable period of time ; and those that sur- 
vive are regarded as being less virulent. 

However, ice pollution naay have other sources than 
the pond or river, among which may be named filthy 
workmen, the droppings of horses used on the ice field, 
and the dirty materials in which the ice is packed. Of 
course the washing of ice by pure water, or by its own 
melting, cleanses it from superficially attached matter. 
When everything is considered, however, public ice supplies 
cannot be regarded as safely sanitary, even in the case of 
artificial ice, which may be subjected to some of the same 
sources of infection as natural ice, and, because it is 
promptly used, may be more dangerous. The only ice 
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that is sure to ha sanitary is that which is made from pure 
water and is handled in a cleanly manner. Housewives 
should he advised that there is more or less danger in the 
promiscuous use of ice in drinks unless its source guar- 
antees its purity. When used for cooling water, danger 
can Ikj averted by setting a receptacle containing the ice 
into the water to ha cooled, rather than putting the ice 
directly into the water. Such a precaution is worth while, 
even thougli th(j chances of the conveyance of disease by 
ic(J are rather small. 

D. Unhealthy Meats and Vegetables 

While wat(M’ and milk are doubtless the most important 
food materials in their relation to disease, other foods 
should be (‘onsidered* in this connection. These include 
meats, raw oysters, milk products, fruits, vegetables, and 
certain commercially prej)ared foods, indeed, any material 
whicli is subject to injurious fermentation or to contamina- 
tion in preparation and through handling in the market. 
It may be said in a gcnuTal way that the (causes of unhealth- 
fulness in these foods may ari.se from two general causes, 
vijs. (1) the acquisition of disease-producing forms of 
life from without, and (2) tlie development within of 
disease organisms or of toxic bodies tlirough fermentative 
process(\s. Certain of these disease-producing conditions 
rarely occur. The danger from tl\em is slight as expe- 
rience shows, and ail such dangers may usually be avoided 
by intelligent precautions. 

The dis('ase organisms that ma> tn? found in the tissues 
of animals used for food are trichina and the germs of 
tuberculosis. 
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320. Tnchinosis. — Since 1860 it has been known that 
the muscular tissue of swine is sometimes infested, though 
perhaps rarely now, with a minute parasitic worm knowni 
as the Trichina spiralis. It is parasitic on other domestic 
animals, particularly cats, rabbits, rats, and mice. The 
young worms, after developing from the eggs, become 
imbedded by millions in the muscles of the hog, and are 
then invisible to the naked eye. After a time, they be- 
come encysted, and at the end of a year or so are visible to 
the naked eye as specks scattered through the muscular 
tissue or red meat. In this form, the w^orms are dormant, 
and may live a long time. When uncooked pork so in- 
fested is eaten by man, the worms are liberated, attach 
themselves to the lining of the stomach, and the females 
produce broods, sometimes of as many as a thousand young 
worms. These young find their way into the tissues of 
the intestines, and finally throughout the whole system. 
It seems that with the rarity of this (lis(‘ase in swine, and 
with present methods of inspection, pork infested in this 
way very seldom finds its way into the family larder. In 
any case, the thorough cooking of pork renders it a safe 
food. 

321, Tuberculosis. — The widespread existence of this 
disease not only among dairy cows, but among animals 
slaughtered for meat, even those raised and fed on the 
western plains, has rendered the public solicitous concern- 
ing the healthfulness of beef, so much of which is eaten 
without thorough cooking. There is a not unnatural 
prejudice against eating the flesh of an animal known to 
have been affected with tul)erculosis ; and in dealing with 
this disease in the way of suppression, animals so affected 
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have quite generally been killed and buried. The indis- 
criminate rejection of such animals for human consump- 
tion has undoubtedly caused the waste of a large amount 
of perfectly safe food material. Experience has shown that 
the flesh of animals that are affected with tuberculosis 
within certain limits may be safely used as food for man. 
This is so Ixjcause of the nature of the disease. Its effect, 
at first at least, is not to diffuse diseased, toxic or infec- 
tious material throughout the entire mass of the animal's 
body, but to destroy the tissue of certain glands or organs 
in which it gains a foothold. The regulations of the 
federal meat inspection that have been established in the 
large abattoirs permit the carcasses of animals to be sold 
as sound when the lesions (diseased tissues) are localized 
and are restricted to ‘certain organs, and exist in the less 
dangerous forms. It is not true, then, that the flesh of all 
tuberculous animals is unfit for human food, or that such 
meat is wholly excluded from the market, even under the 
most rigid inspection. Tht^re is g(K)d reason for maintain- 
ing inspection, and consumers have a right to demand that 
this be of the most thorough kind. 

322. Raw oysters as a source of disease. — There is no 
doubt but that at leiist one epidemic of typhoid has been 
caused by infectious material contained in uncooked 
oysters. Reference is made to twenty-five cases of 
typhoid fever among the students of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., in the fall of 1894. It was shown that 
these oysters were “ fattened " near the mouths of sewers, 
one of which led from a private house where two cases 
of typhoid had occurred. It is necessary to conclude 
that when oysters are placed near the mouths of sewers 
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they are a menace to human health when eateTi raw. 
But there is danger of unduly magnifying this danger, for 
most oysters are not subject to such contamination, and 
the widespread use of raw oysters does not seem to be at- 
tended with bad results. At the same time, it is possible 
that the sporadic cases of typhoid fever, which so fre- 
quently occur, may be explained through the conveyance 
of infectious material in oysters. It is rational to de- 
mand, therefore, that no oysters shall be grown near the 
mouths of sewers. 

323. Conveyance of infectious diseases by fruits and 
vegetables. — The chances of the contamination of fruit 
and vegetables with infectious material are not very 
remote. In the first place market gardeners who use a 
city supply of animal manure in contact with small fruits 
and vegetables arc not unlikely to market a contaminated 
product. Moreover, the vegetables and fruits displayed 
on the streets and even in shops, in a majority of instances, 
are swarming with flies. When it is realized that these 
flies may have walked over cesspool deposits and are thus 
conveying infectious germs on their feet, as flies are known 
to do, confidence in such exposed food materials is shaken. 
These facts should lead the housewife to patronize gro- 
ceries where the commodities are kept shielded from flies, 
and to give all fruits and vegetables a thorough cleansing 
before they are eaten, especially if they are to be eaten in 
the uncooked state. 

324. Cooking as a safeguard against disease. — From 

the foregoing statements it is easy to see that there are 
good reasons outside the matter of palatableness for thor- 
oughly cooking meats and vegetables. The eating in a 
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raw state of vegetables and fruits raised in the home 
garden, and such fruits as oranges and bananas from 
which the skin is removed, is generally not attended with 
danger. 

325. Toxic effect of fermented meats and milk prod- 
ucts. — Num(Tous instances are on record where serious 
and sometimes dangerous or even fatal illnesses have 
resulted from eating poultry, che(*se, and ice cream. 
These are explaiiu^d by the general statement that toxic 
compounds have develop(‘d in thc^se materials through 
some form of f<‘rm(^ntatiou, compounds that produce a 
severe reaction on tlu* dig(‘stiv<» tract and result in vomit- 
ing and diarrhea. Neither these fermentations nor their 
products are well understood. The pra(*,tical fact for the 
producer and consumer to consider is that fresh products 
and those tliat have Ix'cn producc'd and held under proper 
conditions of cleanliness and t(‘inperature do not become 
dangerous to human health. The (juestion has been raised 
whether poultry and other mat('rials that have been held 
in cold storage' for a long tirm' an^ a menace to health. 
Certainly iinim*nse quantities of foods so treated have been 
eaten during the past ten years, and very little evidence of 
dangerous quality has bc'en obtained. It is conceivable 
that when the conditions of storage, such as temperature 
regulation, are bad, an unhealthy and even dangerous 
product might result. 

B. Effect of Food Prf^skryatives upon Health 

A practice has d(n'elop('d on tlu^ part of manufacturers 
and handlers of such f<M)d materials as meats, fish, canned 
goods, and sauces, of applying to these, or introducing 
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into them, certain compounds known as preservai/ives. 
The most common of these compounds are boric acid, 
salicylic acid, and sodium salicylate, benzoic acid, sodium 
benzoate, and sulfurous acid and sulfites. Formalde- 
hyde has also been used. The effect of these is to prevent 
the activity of the germ life that causes de.structive changes 
in animal and vegetable products. Manufacturers of 
canned goods have sometimes found it difficult to pro- 
cess their goods so as to entirely prevent later fermenta- 
tions and, at the same time, not dc^velop undesirable flavors 
in the contents of the cans, and some canners have at times 
taken advantage of presc^rvatives as an easy way of over- 
coming this difficulty. On the other hand, many manu- 
facturers have withheld from this practice. Sauces such 
as tomato catsup have been found to contain benzoic 
acid. Preservatives have also been used in milk, and 
boric acid has been found on salt fish and meats. These 
are merely examples of the extensive use of preservatives. 

326. Should the use of preservatives in food products 
be permitted ? — This matt(»r has received much atten- 
tion in the way of scientific investigation and legislation. 
The most extended recent study of this question was 
conducted by Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and his verdict is un- 
favorable to the use in foods of any of the common pre- 
servatives. He concludes from his data that benzoic acid 
as such or as sodium benzoate, administered in from 1 
to 2 grams per day, causes disturbances of digestion 
attended by headache and nausea, loss of weight, and other 
results ; that when \ gram of boric acid is taken daily, no 
marked effects are inunediately produced, but that ulti- 
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zxmtely there is a loss of appetite, and the general health 
suffers, and that a daily dose of as high as 4 to 5 grams 
caused some 8ul)je(;ts to become ill and unfit for duty ; 
that formaldehyde iii food “ tends to derange metabolism, 
disturb the normal functions, and produce irritations, 
and undue stimulation of th(? secretory activities ; that 
salicylic acid in daily doses of .2 gram to 2 grams, while 
stimulating at first, ultimately loses its stimulating prop- 
erty and ‘M)ecomes a depressant, tending to break 
down tissues of the body more rapidly than they are built 
up,^’ disturbs the mcdabolic processes,” has a tendency 
to diminish the weight of the body, and produces “ a feel- 
ing of discomfort and ma/a/.sc”; that sulfurous acid or 
sodium sulfite in daily quantities of .113 to .762 gram of 
the latter disturbs iwetabolism, retards the assimilation 
of organic phosphorous compounds, creates a marked 
tendency to the produ<*tion of albuminuria,” and catises 
the imp<)verishm(‘nt of the blood with respect to the 
number of red and wliite corpuscles.” 

Protests against Dr. A\'il<‘y’.s conclusions caused the ap- 
pointment of a commission consisting of three well-known 
biological chemists, to invi>stigate the issues involved. 
This has l>eon done in the case of sodium benzoate, and 
tliese scientists are unanimous in concluding that neither 
small (.3 gram) nor large (.0 gram to 6 grams) daily doses, 
continue«i for considerable jK'riods of time, produced any 
appreciable effect upim t he metalxdism and health of the 
subjects under experiment. If this latter conclusion is 
fully accepted, then there is no just ground for excluding 
sodium benzoate from human f<KHis, provided the existing 
provisions of fixleral and state laws arc ol^eyed, which 
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require that each package of goods containing a prcserva- 
iive shall carry a statement of its kind and amount so 
present. The methods used by the Department of Agri- 
culture are criticised as to the manner of administering 
the experimental substances on the ground that in con- 
centrated forms (in capsules) these substances are an irri- 
tant, but that when taken in very dilute forms, evil effects 
are not observed. 

327. Use of food preservatives a doubtful policy. — 

After the investigation and discussi(^n of the past, there is 
not a general agreement that the policy of permitting the 
introduction of preservatives into human food is a wise 
one, even if food packages a(;curately state their contents. 
First of all, it is doubtful if the investigations so far carried 
on demonstrate conclusively that the long-continued 
introduction of the preservative compounds into the 
human system under all conditions of age and physical 
vigor is devoid of undesirable effects. It may be difficult 
to secure convincing testimony either way on this point. 
But the absence of appreciable effect with vigorous adults 
during comparatively brief periods is not convincing evi- 
dence to those who understand how subtle and difficult of 
detection are the nutritive factors that determine our 
bodily and mental states. 

The various compounds classed as preservatives have 
a strongly repressive influence on the unicellular organisms 
or bacteria that are the direct cause of fermentations. 
These cells are essentially the same in structure and con- 
tents as those that compose the tissues of the more complex 
organisms, and it i.^ unsafe to assume an absence of effect 
on any cellular tissue. The profound influence of the 
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chemical environment of living cells upon their activities 
is coming to be more and more appreciated as we gain 
added insight into biological processes. The human 
organism, through centuries of development, has been 
brought into nutritive adjustment and harmony with the 
compounds present in plant and animal tissues, and it is 
unsafe to conclude that no (UiletcTious influence will be 
exerted by the life-long use, ev(?n in minute proportions, of 
substances that ('xert so marked an effect on the simpler 
forms of life. 

328. Use of food preservatives promotes careless 
methods. — It is also urged that the introduction of pre- 
servative's into food inat(‘rialH in order to prevent fermen- 
tations will permit carc'less methods of manufacture and 
the use of unsound matiTials. There is abundant evidence 
that all classes of vegidables and fruits may be held in a 
sound condition witliout the use of preservatives, ®and 
the presence of one of thes<‘ in any food justifies the 
suspicion that the manufacturer is using materials or 
methods inferior to tho.st of manufacturers who do not 
add preservatives to their goods. It is a very serious 
question whether iiuli(*ating (he presence of a preservative 
on a food package is an ( fheient defense of public welfare, 
because a very large projKjrtion of consumers are neither 
enlightem'd nor warned by such printed statements. 
Buyers of food supplies will do well to give themselves 
the benefit of the doubt as to the healthfulness of preser- 
vatives and purchase goods not containing them. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PRESERVATION OF FOOD 

The preservation of food materials may he considered 
from two points of view: (1) the holding in good condi- 
tion for a sufficient length of time the current supply of 
food, and (2) the preservation for an indc^finite period of 
such food products as canned goods and preserves. 

Food preservation as a whole involves many methods 
and devices. It is not intended to discuss these in detail, 
but rather to set forth the principles that arc generally ap- 
plicable to the maintenance of food materials in a sound 
condition. 

329. Factors involved. — A fundamental and main 
factor in causing undesirable changes in food is the pres- 
ence and activity of micro-organisms such as the molds 
and many types of bacteria. The conditions related to 
the control of these minute and ever present organisms are 
cleanliness, moisture, temperature, heat, sunlight, various 
disinfectants, and preservatives. It is not proposed to 
treat each of these conditions or factors separately, but 
to show their relation to different classes of food materials. 

330. Moist foods. — Many foods, such as milk, meats, 
certain kinds of pastry, puddings, and similar cooked 
preparations, and breads and cakes that are stored in a 
closed space to prevent evaporation, necessarily contain 
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an amount of water that is favorable to the inroads of 
the low forms of life. With such foods two conditions 
determine the success with which they are held against 
fungus or bacterial action, viz., cleanliness and tempera- 
ture. The receptacle of whatever kind in which moist 
foods aye kept should be scrupulously clean, that is, no 
accumulation of dirt, however small, should be permitted 
as a breeding placje for g(‘rm life. This is fundamental. 
The refrigerator is ofbm neglected and does not receive 
the fnqiK'nt thorougli cleaning that is necessary to the 
best conditions. Jars, cake boxes and other receptacles 
in which bread and (^ak(i are ston‘d, should receive no less 
careful attention. A low temperature is a safeguard 
against the growth of micro-organisms. In a refrigerator 
where meat and other j)erishable articles are kept the ice ^ 
supply should l)e sufFicient to hold the temperature down 
to 40® F. or less. This means a larger ice box in pr(|^4P^<>^ 
to the rest of the space than is found in some refrigerators. 

Jars or boxes in which brea<l and cake are kept should be 
locat'd in as c(X)l a place as i)ossihie. 

331. Dry foods. — These an^ principally flours, meals, 
sugar, dried and preservcHl mt^ats, and dried fruits. Some 
of these are immune to the action of germ life because of 
the presence of some sul)staucr like salt or sugar in suffi- 
cient concentration to act as a germicide. This may be 
true of preservixl meats. The flours, meals, and dried 
fruits maintain a sound condition unless through damp- 
ness they alxsorb moisture beyond a safe proportion. 
Such materials should be kept in a dry place, well lighted 
and well ventilated, if iwssible. Frt^h air and sunlight, 
even diffused light, are inimical to bacteria and similar 
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organisms. Dark and unventilated storerooms are not 
desirable. 

332. The cellar as a storage place. — Tl;^e aim in holdr 
ing vegetables and fruits is to maintain them in a fresh, 
crisp condition by preventing the evaporation of water 
from their tissues and also to defend them against the 
attacks of destructive forms of germ life. Here again 
we see the importance of cleanliness, the right temperature, 
and varying moisture conditions according to the kind of 
material. 

The cellar is the usual storage place for vegetables and 
fruits. The first consideration is that it be properly built 
and drained, so that undue moisture may be avoided. 
This means a dry location, if possible, good cement walls, 
and effective drainage. As the cellar generally contains 
the heating apparatus, the portions used for food storage 
should be separated from the furnace and fuel room by 
well-built partitions. 

The storage space should be well ventilated and in the 
main well lighted. An annual whitewashing is an effec- 
tive method of cleansing tlw* walls and ceiling. 

For most fruits and vegetables the lower the tempera- 
ture at which they are held, above freezing of course, the 
more completely are they defended against molds and rots 
and the better they retain their tissue water. If a cellar 
is quite dry, roots like carrots, parsnips, and turnips should 
be packed in earth and sand. Celery should be treated in 
the same way with the heads up. Fruits should be treated 
with especial care. Not only should they be kept cool, 
but all diseased and imperfect specimens should be culled 
out. Small lots of clioice fruit, applets and pears, are held 
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much longer when the individual fruits are wrapped in 
paper. Fruits thus separated are much less likely to 
decay, and evaporation of moisture is somewhat retarded. 
Cabbage may be pack(?d in barrels or boxes. Potatoes 
keep best in a cool, dry, dark bin. Pumpkins and squashes 
are stored most successfully on sludves either in the cellar 
or in upstairs closets, where it is dry and warm. A dry 
and well-ventilated cellar may be used as a place for stor- 
ing cured meats (smoked), which are best held in thin bags 
hung from the ceiling. 

833. Canning and preserving. — The preservation of$> 
food materials by canning and preserving is effected in 
two general ways: (1) by the application of boiling heat^ 
for a sufficient length of lime to kill all germ life with the 
subsequent s('aling of th(^ (cooked material in air-tight 
vessels, and (2) b}^ the iiitroduction of some substance like 
sugar or certain chemi<?al preservatives that render the 
vegetable or fruit immune to the attacks of germ life. 

The home camiing of some vegetables, for instance 
tomatot^s, is successfully accomplishetl with no great diffi- 
culty by the uktc application of heat. The operation 
with gHHMi corn and petis is more precarious, the difficulty 
being by home methods to render thcise sterile without 
carr^dng the cooking process .s<» far as to injure their flavor. 
Tln^re has existed a t(*ndeii(^y to remedy the defects of the 
hom(* canning of vegetables by tin* use of some one of the 
chemical preservatives such iis benzoic acid and its com- 
pounds, but thi.s practice is not to be commended. As 
before stated, it is a debatable question whether the con- 
tinued use of such substances in food is not ultimately 
injurious to health. 
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In the preserving of fruits where the sterilization is not 
affected by heat, sugar is used in sufficient proportions to 
prevent fermentation. 

334. Insects. — There is more or less loss of food 
materials through the depredations of insects. House- 
wives have often found an insect infestation of foods a 
troublesome matter to deal with. Several species of 
weevils and beetles infest dry foods, especially the cereal 
preparations like flour, meal, and breakfast foods. “ An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” so the house- 
keeper should be careful not to accept from the grocer any 
food stuff containing insect life. In order to exorcise great 
care in this matter, the presence of larva and beetles may 
be discovered by sifting flour or meal through a sieve with 
very fine meshes. 

When an insect infestation of the pantry is discovered, 
then methods of getting rid of it must be considcired. If 
the amount of infested material is small, then its destruc- 
tion or the use of it as food for animals is the saf(*st and 
most satisfactory course to pursue. If a barrel of flour 
or other large bulk of ground cereal is found to (contain 
insect life, then the remedy is likely to depend somewhat 
upon the degree of fastidiousness of the family. 

Flour or meal canftot with certainty be freed from in- 
sect life by the use of a sieve, as tluj eggs and young larva 
slip through the finest meshes. Heat and disinfection are 
the only sure means of killing the insects. Heating the 
infested material in an oven for a time at the temperature 
of 125° to 150° F. is fatal to eggs, larva, and perfect insects. 
Disinfection of a barrel of flour or other large* quantity of 
prepared cereal may be accomplished by the use of a 
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liquid chemical known as bi-sulfide of carbon. This 
liquid is volatile at ordinary temperatures, and, as a gas, it 
will fill any space, provided a sufficient quantity is used. 

With a barrel of flour a cup full of bi-sulfide may be 
placed on top of the flour in a shallow dish, and the 
barrel tightly covered, to remain so for a day or more. 
Sometimes it is necessary to repeat the operation. An 
entire room may be freed from insects by placing in it in 
shallow dishes bi-sulfido at the rate of 1 pound to 
1000 cubic feet of space, keeping the room tightly closed. 
The gas is inflammable and should not be exposed to a light 
or other means of ignition. Its odor is very disagreeable, 
but it all passes away from food without harming it, and 
a slight inhalation of the gas does no harm. 

It is probable that many persons would object to eating 
food in which dead insects are retained, therefore the infes- 
tation of a large supply of food materials is a somewhat 
serious matter, and great care should be taken to prevent it. 

Diagrams of Cuts of Meat from Various Animals 

In the subsequent tabh* of composition of food stuffs 
are given the analyses of a great variety of cuts of meat. 

The diagrams^ which follow show very clearly the parts 
of the animal from whicii the (?uts are taken. These may 
serve to aid the housewife in dealing with the meat market. 


> Reproduced from Bui. 2S, O.E.S. (revised edition). 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN 
FOOD MATERIALS ‘ 


The figures ia black type are the averages of several analyses of the materials 
of the same definite character. The figures in Roman type represent single 
analyses or the averages of all analyses of several groups of materials. The 
estimated percentages of protein are also in Roman typo. 
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Average .... 
As purchased — 

3 


44.6 

14.8 

10.0 

28.4 

— 

0.9 

1494 

Average .... 

3 

23.3 

41.6 

12.0 

lS.e 

22.3 


0.6 

1164 

Chuck, including shoul- 










der, very lean : 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


73.8 

22.3 

B1.S 

3.9 


1.0 

580 

As purchased . . . 

Chuck, including shoul- 

1 

18.4 

00.2 

18.2 

17.lt 

3.2 

— 

0.8 

475 

der, lean : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

3 


71.3 

20.2 

10.6 

8.2 


1.0 

720 

Average .... 

2 

19.4 

47.4 

16.3 

16.7 

6.6 


0.8 

486 

Chuck, including shoul- 










der, medium fat : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

4 


68.3 

19.6 

18.9 

11.9 


0.9 

864 

Average .... 

4 

14.2 

47.6 

16.6 

16.0 

19.1 


9.8 

734 

Chuck, including shoul- 










der, fat : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

4 


62.3 i 

18.4 

18,0 

18.8 


0.9 

1144 

Average 

3 

14.7 

43.3 

14.9 

16.4 

14.9 


0.7 

964 

Chuck, including shoul- 










der, very fat : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

2 


43.2 

17.2 

10.9 

29.9 


9.9 

1444 

Average .... 

2 

22.8 

46.8 

13.3 

13.0 

22.7 


9.7 

1264 


* From Bui. 28, O.E.S. (Revisod edition). 
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Chemical Composition op American Food Materials — 

Continued 


Food Matkazals 

a 

OOD 

flj 4j 

* i5 

u 

u 

1 ^ 

K 

Animal Ff>oi > — Continued 
BJCBf, riiKHft — Continued 
Chuck, inoludinK shoul- 


Per 

Per 

der, all analyses : 


Cent 

Cent 

Edible portion . . . 

13 


05.0 

Ah pureliaHftd . . . 

12 

17.3 

54.0 

Chuck rib, very lean : 
Edible portion . . . 

1 



75.8 

A« purchased . . . 

1 

10.7 

03.1 

Chuck rib, lean : 

Edible portion — 
Av<*raKe .... 

11 


71.3 

As purchastid — 
Average .... 

11 

22.7 

35.1 

Chuck rib, medium fat : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

7 


62.7 

A» purnhaw*d — 

Average .... 

7 

16.3 

52.6 

Chuck rib, fat: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 

^ 1 

32.0 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

10.2 1 

46.8 

Chuck rib, all analyses ; 
Edible portion . . . 

21 

j 

00.8 

As purchasiid . . 

21 

19.1 i 

53 8 

C'huck, free from all vis- 
ible (at . . . . 

1 

1 

i 

74.1 

Flank, very hmn ; 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

9 

1 

1 

70.7 

As purc^sed — 
Average .... 

3 

Sdl 1 

08.2 

Flank, loan : 

Edible portion 

Average .... 

3 


67.8 

As purchaaed — 
Average .... 

1 3 ' 

1.4 

00.0 


1 PttOTElN 1 

<N 

CO 

X 

1 1 
& 

tS d) 

Qa 

0 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

19.2 

1H.7 

15.8 

16.6 

22.2 

St.7 

18.G 

18.1 

19.3 

10.4 

15.1 

15.0 

18.3 

18.3 

13.3 

16.3 

16.3 

16.1 

14.8 

144 

! 19.0 

18.8 

1 15.3 
j 

15.S 

!226 

3^.0 

tA» 

g4.8 

i 

! 24.9 

! 

SS.9 

20.8 

19.9 

20.3 

19.7 


ft* 


Per 

Cent 

i:..4 

12.5 

1.4 

1.2 


8.3 

6.4 

18.0 

l&O 

31.1 
27.9 

13.4 

11.1 

2.8 

5.5 
3.3 

11.3 

11.0 




Per 

Cent 


Per 

Cent 

0.9 

0.7 

1.1 

0.9 


1.0 

0.8 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 


< P 
A* 


Cal- 

ories 

1005 

820 

470 

395 

330 

1103 

920 

1620 

1433 

920 

755 

540 


803 

843 
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Chemical Composition oy American Food Materials — 

Continued 


Food Materials 

Number of 
Analyses 

Refuse 

« 

-«! 

Protein 

•o ^ 

CS ’JT 

X ® S 

Fat 

Total Carbo- 
hydrates 

s 

< 

-iS 

Ss 

Animal Food — Continued 
BEEF, FRr:sn — Continued 

Flank, medium fat: 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Edible portion — 


Cent 

Cent 

Gent 

Cent 

CVnt 

Cent 

Cent 

oriea 

Avera«e .... 

5 


60.3 

18.0 

17.9 

31.0 


0.9 

1340 

Ah purchased — 
Average .... 

5 

10.2 

54.0 

17.0 

16.1 

10.0 


0.7 

1115 

Flank, fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


54.3 

17.1 

16.6 

38.4 


0.8 

1515 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

3.3 

53.4 

16.5 

16.S 

37.3 


0.8 

1400 

Flank, very fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


34.7 

14.0 

n.8 

51.8 


0.7 

3445 

As purchased — 

Average .... 

2 

0.0 

33.0 

13.3 

12.0 

48.3 


0.7 

3375 

Flank, all analyses : 
Edible portion . . , 

16 


.59.3 

19.6 

18.7 

21.1 


0.9 

1255 

As purchased . . . 

16 

5.5 

56.1 

18.6 

17.7 

19.9 


0.8 

1186 

Loin, very lean : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


70.8 

34.0 

2Jt.2 

3.7 


1.3 

615 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

33.0 

54.6 

18.8 

18.6 

3.0 


0.9 

475 

Loin, lean: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

13 


67.0 

19.7 

19.3 

13.7 


1 1.0 

000 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

11 

13.1 

58.3 

17.1 

16.7 

11.1 


0.0 

785 

Loin, medium fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

33 


00.6 

18.5 

18.2 

30.3 


LO 

1100 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

33 

13.3 

53.5 

1 10.1 

16.8 

17.5 


0.0 

1040 

Loin, fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

0 

1 


54.7 

i 

17.5 

i 

16.8 

1 37.0 


03 

1400 
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Cbkmical Composition of American Pood Materials — 

Continued 






Protein 




H 








S <» 

5 u 


^ B 





JL 




Food Materials 

0! 

U ^ 
ca < 

a 5 

L)< 

u 

S 

is 

5 

5 

CM 

d 

X 

ta o 

5 a 
. ^ 

5 

o5 

iS 

t,’ >4 

a 

^2 

S § 


'A 

od 


X 


h 

H 

< 


Animal Poon~—CoTUinued 
BKEF, FIIKMII — Continued 
Ijoin, fat — Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

As purchuHed — 


Cent 

tVnt 

Out 

Ont 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

orics 

AvtiruRi^ .... 


10.2 

49.2 

16.7 

J6.0 

24.8 


0.8 

1306 

liOin, very fat : 










Edible portion — 
AvoraKO . . 

As purchased — 

8 


49.7 

17.8 

J7.t 

32.3 


0.9 

1696 

AvcraRf* .... 

3 

8.7 

44.9 

16.0 

IBM 

29.1 


0.8 

:^26 

lA>in, all analyseM : 








9 


Edible portion . . . 

r»fi 


61.3 

10.0 

js.n 

19.1 


1.0 

1155 

As purchased . . . 

Loin, bon<‘l(.‘ss strip, as 

M 

13.3 

r.2.y 

16.4 

IG.O 

16.9 


0.9 

1020 

purchased ; * 
Average .... 

6 


66.3 

17.8 

t6.fl 

16.7 


0.8 

1036 

JjOin, sirloin butt, as pur- 










ohascul ; > 

Average .... 

6 


62.5 

19.7 

18.9 

17.7 


0.9 

1116 

I^in, port€‘rhfm«» steak : ’ 










Edible portion . . . 

7 

— 

(.0.0 

21.0 

18.6 

20.4 


l.O 

1270 

A» purchased . . , 

lA:>in, sirloin steak : ‘ 

7 

12.7 

52.4 1 

1 Ift.l 

1 

16.2 

17.9 


0.8 

lllO 

Edible portion . . . 

21 

— 

61 0 

! 18.9 

18.6 i 

18.5 i 



1.0 

1130 

As purcha.sed 

Ix>in, top of sirloin ; » 

21 

12.8 

*>1.0 

i 16.5 

I 

16.2 

16.1 


0.9 

985 

Edible portion ... 

1 

— 

42.2 

I 13 S 

iS.S 

43.7 


0.8 ! 

2100 

As purcl>asi*d ... 
Ijoin. tenderloin, as ptir> 

1 

3.2 

40-0 

1 13-3 
( 

1 

12.9 

j 42.3 

1 


0.7 

2030 

chased : » 




i 


! 




Avoragt* .... 

8 


69.2 

1 16.2 

1 IB. 6 1 24.4 


9.8 

1339 

liOin trimmings: » 




1 

1 



l^Mtble portion . , . 

6 


.*>5.0 

i 16.0 

I 16.2 

! 2S.0 


0.8 

1495 

As ptirchaMHl . . . 

lA>in, free from all visible 

fi 

48 8 

27.0 

i S."> 
t 

1 8.2 
y 

14.7 


0.4 

780 

fat 

2 


74.0 

: 22.1 

1 21 7 

3.1 


1.2 

540 

Navel, veiy* lean : 




1 

1 



Etlibb portion . . . 

1 



68.6 

: 30.7 

: 29.i 

0.6 


1.4 

505 


‘ All biu parts ar« mcluUed under analyses of “ loin.** 
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Chemicai. Composition of American Food Materials 

Continued 



u. 



1 Protein 






— 

— 


Food Matsrials 

CB 
et tM 
W n] 

u 

« 

w 

y Differ- 
ence 



n < 
a 

L-lJ 

s 

u 

H 

H 

to 

X 

H 

< 



tf 


X. 

n 

b 

Animal Food — Continued 
DEEF, PREMB — Continued 
Navel, very lean — Con- 


Per 

Per 

Pit 

Per 

Per 

tinned 


Cent 

Cent 

(’cut 

Cent 

C\*nt 

Aa purchased . . . 

Navel, medium fat : 

1 

2.9 

66.0 

29.8 

2S.S 

0.6 

Edible portion . . . 

1 

— 

47.6 

1,5.6 

15.1 

36.5 

A a purchased . . . 

Neck, very lean : 

1 

11.4 

42.2 

13.8 

13.4 

32.3 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 
A a purchaMod — 

3 


73.2 

22.5 

22.5 

8.2 

Average .... 

3 

44.3 

40.7 

12.5 

12.2 

2.2 

Neck, lean : 







Edible portion — 
Average .... 
Ah purchaHed — 

2 


70.1 

21.4 

20,6 

8.4 

Average .... 

2 

29.5 

40.5 

15.1 

14-4 

5.9 

Neck, medium fat : 







Edible portion — 
Average .... 
Aa purchased — 

10 


0 . 3.4 

20.1 

19.2 

10.5 

Average .... 

10 

27.6 

45.9 

14.5 

13.9 

11.9 

Neck, all analyaea: 







Edible portion . . , 



60..3 

20.7 

20.0 

12.7 

Aa purchaaod . . . 

Plate, very lean : 

15 

,31.2 

; 45..3 

14.2 

13.0 

9.2 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 
Aa purchased — 

3 


09.1 

22.8 

22.1 

7.7 

Average . . . 

3 

37.4 

43.0 

13.0 

13.2 

5.7 

Plate, lean ; 







Edible portion — 
Average .... 
Aa purchaaod — 

3 


05.9 

15.0 

14,0 

18.8 

Average .... 

3 

17.3 

54.4 

13.0 

12.2 

15.5 

Plate, medium fat : 







Edible portion — 







Average .... 

7 


54.4 

10.5 

15.7 

39.1 


SS 


Per 

Cent 


u 

Hi 

■< 

Fuel V.^llue 

PER POUND 

Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

orios 

1.4 

580 

0.8 

1830 

0.7 

1620 

1.1 

555 

0.0 

325 

1.0 

750 

0.7 

530 

0.9 

1070 

0.7 

770 

1.0 

920 

0.7 

660 

1.1 

750 

0.7 

405 

0.7 

1085 

IJ ^ 

895 

0.8 

1535 
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Cbemical Composition of American Food Materials — 
Continued 


Food Materials 

b< 

0® 

H 

A < 

y. 

Refuse 

Water 

Protein 

■c ! o 

Cl 1 tc © 

X 

1 « 

< 

b 

Total Carbo- 
hydrates 

Ash 

Fuel Value 
per Pound 

Animal Food — Continued 
BEEF, rRKHH — Co7Uinued 
Plato, medium fat — - 


I’er 

Pc‘r 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Gal- 

As purchased — 


Ont 

( ‘ent 

Ont 

(.'ent 

C;ent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

7 

16.5 

45.3 

13.8 

/5./ 

34.4 


0.7 

1385 

Plate, fat: 

Edible portion — 
AvernKc 

3 


45.3 

14.6 

14-1^ 

30.8 


0.8 

1656 

As pun'lmsed — 

AveriiKo .... 

3 

16.0 

38.0 

13.3 

11,0 

.33.5 


0.6 

1640 

Plate, very fat : 

Kdibh' portion . . . 

1 


34.0 

10.0 

O.H 

55.1 


0.5 

2520 

As purrimsed . . . 

1 

U.O 

31.4 

9.7 

8.0 

50.2 


0.6 

2300 

Plate, uU unalysee : 
l^dible portion , . . 

17 


50.3 

10 8 

10 0 

20.9 


0.8 

1450 

As purehfised . . . 

17 

10.8 

44.4 

13.1 

12.0 

22.7 


0.6 

1200 

Ribs, very lean : 

Edible portion — 
AveriiRe .... 

4 1 


70.0 

35.0 

B4.4 

8.5 


1.2 

61S 

As purchased — 
Averufco .... 


33.3 

54.3 

iM 

18.0 

2.7 


6.9 

47S 

Ribs, lean ; 

Edible portion — 
AverttKe .... 

« 



i IS O 1 

1 10.1 

12.0 


1.6 

876 

As purchased — | 

Averaite .... I 


33.6 

1 

' 53.6 

I 1 

i 

I 14.S 

t.8 


6.7 

67S 

Ribs, nuxiimn fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

IS 


S5.5 

' 17.S 

1 

17.0 

266 


6.6 

14S6 

As purchased — ' 

Average . . . . i 

IS 

36.8 

43.8 

I 

{ 13.6 

13.0 

31.2 


6.7 

1155 

Ribs, fat ; ! 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 



48.5 

1S.6 

IS.2 

35.6 


6.7 

1786 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

8 

16.8 

mi 

13.7 

12.4 

; 36.6 


6.6 

1S35 

Ribs, very fat : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


45.0 

14 6 

’ 14-8 

; 38.7 


0.6 j 

1905 

As purchased . , . 

1 

0.4 

42.0 

13.7 

i 13.0 

i 36.2 


0.6 1 

1780 
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Chemicai Composition op American Food Materials — 
CotUinued 


Food Materials 

Number of 
Analtses 

Refuse 

Water 

Animal Food — Continued 
BEEF, FRESH — Continued 


Per 

i Per 

Riba, all ai*alyae8 : 


C/Cnt 

Cent 

Edible portion . . . 

3.5 


57.0 

Aa purchaaed . . . 

34 

20.1 

45.3 

Rib rolls, very loan, aa 
pvirchaHod : 

AvcraKc .... 

2 


73.7 

Rib rolls, loan, aa pur- 
cha.sed : 

Average .... 

3 

j 



60.0 

Rib rolls, ntodiuin fat, aa 
purchaatid : 

Average .... 

4 


63.9 

Rib rolla, fat, aa pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 

2 


61.5 

Rib rolls, all unaiysea, aa 
purcrhaac'd . . . 

11 


04 .8 

Rib trimmings, all anal> 
yaes: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

11 


54.7 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

11 

34.1 

35.7 

Riba, cross, very lean : 
Edible portion . . . 

1 


05.8 

As purchaatnl 

1 

12.8 

57.4 

Rib.s, cross, medium fat: 
Edible portion . . . 

1 


43.9 

Aa puTcha.sed . . . 

1 

12.2 

38.6 

Riba, cross, all analyaea : 
Edible portion . . . 

2 


54.9 

As purchased . . . 

2 

12.5 

48.0 

Round, very lean : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

• 


73.6 

As purctiased — 
Average .... 

• 

10.3 

65.0 

I 


Protein 


4 


« A 

«o 

to 

X 

5g 


g » 


4 

u 

"A 

« 

Pm 


< 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

(-ent 

Cent 

(Vnt 

t-ent 

Ckmf 

f)rieH 

17.S 

/ 7 .fi 

24.6 


0.9 

1070 

14.4 

idjt 

20.0 


0.7 

1110 

20.8 

£0.S 

5.3 


1.0 

600 

20.2 


13.5 


1.0 

820 

19.3 

t8.& 

16.7 


0.9 

1065 

17.2 

10.4 

31.3 


; 0.8 ' 

1 

1640 

19.4 

18.8 

15.5 


! 

0.9 , 

! 

1015 

16.9 

1 

IG.l 

28.4 


' i 

0.8 

1515 

11.0 

I0.O 

19.2 

— 

0.5 

1015 

18.0 

18.4 

14.9 



0.9 

965 

15.6 

Ifi.I 

13.0 

— 

0.7 1 

840 

13.8 

U.7 

41.6 


0.8 

2010 

12 1 , 

IH.O 

36.5 


0.7 

1 

1765 

J5.9 ! 

tft.l 

28.2 


0.8 ! 

1485 

13.8 j 

14 0 

24.8 


0.7 

1306 

22.6 

gH.3 

2.8 


1.3 ; 

343 

23.2 

1&.9 

2.4 


1.2 

473 
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Continued 


Food Matkrialh 

Number of 
Analtses 

Refuse 

Water 

Pro 

kO 

Cl 

to 

X 

TEIN 

?5 0) 

a 

Fat 

Total Carbo- 
hydrates 

n 

OD 

< 

Fuel Value 
PER Pound 

Animal. Food — Continued 










BBKF, rntcHti — VorUinued 










Hound, Ipun: 


Per 

Per 

J*er 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Kdible portion -*-• 


Cent 

(.’<*nt 

(^•ut 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

C'ent 

ories 

AveriiRO .... 

31 

— 

70.0 

31.3 

£1.0 

7.9 


1.1 

730 

A a purchjiwd — 










Avtinmo .... 

39 

8.1 

64.4 

19.3 

19.2 

7.3 


1.0 

676 

Round, iiuidiutn fiit : 










Kdihl« portion — 










AvfsrttKC .... 

18 


63.3 

30.3 

19.8 

13.6 


1.1 

936 

Ab purohaHed — 










Avoranw .... 

14 

* 7.3 

60.7 

19.0 

18.3 

13.8 


1.6 

893 

Round, fat: 










Kdiblo portion — 










AvoruKo .... 

6 


60.4 

19.3 

19.1 

19.3 


1.0 

1183 

Ah purchoHed — 










Avi*ra«;« .... 

3 

13.0 

34.0 

17.3 

17.1 

16.1 


0.8 

1003 

Round, very fat : 










Edibitt portion — 










AvcraRo .... 

3 

... 

33.9 

18.3 

17.1 

36.3 


0.8 

1443 

As purchanfd — 










Avcrugf .... 

3 

11.4 

49.6 

16.1 

lo.2 

33.1 


0.7 

1373 

Round, all analyHos: 










Edible portion . . . 

(12 

— 

07.K 

20.9 

20.0 

10.fi 


1.1 

835 

As purcha.*«ed . . . 

54 

8..5 

62^. 

19.2 j 

, 18.8 

9.2 


1.0 

745 

Round, frt'o from all vi«- 


1 

1 

1 ! 

1 





ible fat .... 

4 


73 ft 

1 23 2 

j 22.8 

2.5 


1.2 

535 

Round, iKH'ond (‘Ut : 




i 

j 

1 





Edible portion — 




! 






Average .... 

3 


69.H 

30.4 

1 20..’i 

8.6 


1.1 

746 

Ah purchased — 





} 





Average .... 

3 

19.3 

36.3 

j 16.4 

i W.5 

6.9 


6.9 

393 

Run>p, very l»‘an : 




J 

1 





Edible portion — 





1 





Average .... 

4 


7L3 

33.0 

1 £2.rj 

3.1 


1.3 

643 

A« purehaaed — 





\ 





Average .... 

4 

14.3 

60.9 

194 

1 19.1 

4.6 


LI 

333 

Hump, lean: 





\ 





Edible portion — 





! 





Average . . , . 

4 


63.7 

36.9 

1 1921 

13.7 


1.6 

963 
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Chemical Compositxon of American Food Materials — 

Continued 



Number of 
Analyses 

1 

1 

Protein j 

1 

LI 


u 

Food Materials 

Refuse 

Water 

X X 6.35 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 

Total Cab 

HYOBATEI 

H 

(D 

< 

J 5 

< D 

> o 

0. 

til W 

Animal Food — Conlinued 
BEEB% FRESH — Continued 
Rump, lean— Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

I’er 

Per 

Per 

('al- 

As purchased — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

C'ent 

Cent 

Cent 

cries 

Average .... 

3 

14.0 

36.6 

10.1 

17.5 

11.0 


0.0 

820 

Rump, medium fat : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

10 


36.7 

17.4 

16.9 

23.3 


0.0 

1400 

As purchased — 

Average .... 

10 

30.7 

43.0 

13.8 

13.4 

20.2 


0.7 

1110 

Rump, fat: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


47.1 

16.8 

16.4 

33.7 


0.8 

1820 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

23.0 

36.2 

12.0 

1S.6 

27.6 


0.6 

1403 

Rump, very fat ; 

Edible portion . . 

1 


40.2 

15.0 

14.7 

44.3 


1 0.8 

2150 

As purchased . . . 

1 

Iff. 2 

33.7 

12.6 

12.3 

37.2 


O.G 

1805 

Rump, all analyses: 
Edible portion . . . 

24 


57.9 

18.7 

18.1 

23.1 


0.9 

1325 

As purchased . . . 

23 

19.0 

40.9 

15.2 

14.7 

18.6 


0.8 

1005 

Rump, free from all vis- 
ible fat ... • 



73.9 

21.2 

21.2 

3.8 


1.1 

655 

Shank, fore, very lean: 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

4 


74.4 

j 

22.1 

21.7 

2.8 


1.1 

330 

As purchased — 

Average .... 


44.1 

41.6 

12.3 

12.1 

1.6 


0.6 

203 

Shank, fore, lean ; 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


71.3 

22.0 

21.4 

0.1 


1.0 

663 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

30.3 

43.4 

14.0 

! 

13.6 \ 

3.0 


0.6 

423 

Shank, fore, medium fat : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


67.0 

20.4 

19.0 

11.6 


0.0 

870 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

30.0 

42.0 

12.8 

12.3 

7.8 


0.6 

343 

Shank, fore, very fat: 
Edible portion , . . 

1 

— 

.590 

20.1 

18£ 



0.8 
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h 

O « 

1 j Protein 

1 ^ 


a 

D o 

Food Materials 

S 

aa 

OS 

U 

a 

a >5 

y. 

Refuse 

Water 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

F-at 

Total Ca* 

HYDRATE 

Ash 

Fuel Val 
PER POUN 

Animal Food — CorUinued 


1 




BEEF, FKKHH — Continued 


! 




Shank, fore, very fat — 


I*er i Per Per Per 

Per P(T 

Per 

Cal- 

Continued 


( -ent { Cent 1 Cent Cent 

Cent Cent 

Cent 

ories 

As purchased . . . 

1 

30.h ! 40.7 i 13.^ n.u 

14.9 

0.6 

890 

Shank, fort*, all annlyMCH : 






•Edible portion . . . 

15 

1 70.3 21-4 20.1 

8.1 

0.9 

740 

A» purchaw^d . . . 

15 

38.3 43.2 13.2 12.1 

5.2 

0.6 

465 

Shank, hind, very lean : 






Edible portion . . . 

1 

71.2 20.6 2o.H 

l.Zfj 

1.3 

565 

A« purchased . . . 

1 

"50.0 35.0 13.3 12.0 

0.6 

0.7 

280 

Shank, hind, lean: 






Edible i)ortion — 






Averasce .... 

G 

12.5 21.9 2i.l 

5.4 

i.e 

035 

As purchased — 






Average .... 

6 

98.5 30.1 9.1 B,B 

2.2 

0.4 

260 

Shank, hind, medium fat: 


( 




Edible port ion — 


j 




AveraRO .... 

G 

G7.8 ; 20.9 10.8 

11.5 

0.9 

875 

As purchased — 


! 




Avornge .... 

G 

53.9 < 31.3 j 9.6 O.l 

5.3 

0.4 

405 

Shank, hind, fat: 


i ! 




Edible portion . . . 

1 

— - i Ol.l 20.4 IB. 9 

18.8 

i 0.9 

1170 

A« purchased . . . 

1 

i .")1.0 I 29.7 , 9.0 0.2 

9.1 

1 0.4 

570 

Shank, hind, all analym's : 


1 j 


1 


Edible portion . . . 

14 

1 - - ; 69.0 ,21.7 20.1 

8.7 

i 1.0 

770 

As purehast'd . . . 

14 j 

! 55 4 31 0 ; 9.7 O.B 

3.9 

0.4 

345 

Shoulder and clod, very 


\ 




lean : i 


1 




Edible portion — 


1 




Average .... 

4 

1G.1 21.3 21.5 

1.3 

1.1 

450 

As purchased — 


1 




Average .... 

4 

23.3 58.3 1G.3 . IB.o 

1.9 

1 0.9 

345 

Shoulder and clod, lean : 


\ 




Edible portion — 


I 




Average .... 

4 

[ 11.1 2G.4 1 20.4 ! 

1 5.4 ' 

1 

1 005 

As purchased — 


! 


1 

1 

Average . . . . ! 

4 

18.8 59.4 1 1G.4 I H.5 

’ 4.4 

' 0.9 

1 490 


> The ‘*oJod " tt«\uU2y ooouiiu ao refuee. 
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Continued 



s. 



Protein 


4 

O 


P $ 

Food Materials 

OD 
K JN 
U 

CD < 

a ^ 

cj<; 

Refuse 

Water 

M 

X 

P: 

Bj- Differ- 
ence 

H 

< 

Total Cab 

HYDRATEl 

Ash 

V. D 

M S 
p 2 

Animal Food — Continued 
BEEF, FRESH — Continued 
Shoulder and clod, me- 
dium fat : 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Edible portion — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

14 


68.3 

10.6 

19.S 

11.3 


1.1 

840 

As purchased — 

Average .... 

n 

10.4 

30.8 

16.4 

Ki.t 

0.8 


0.0 

700 

Shoulder and clod, fat : 
Edible porth'O — 
Average .... 

5 


60.4 

10.6 

18.8 

10.8 


1.0 

1200 

As purchawid — 
Average .... 

3 

11.0 

62.8 

17.7 

10.7 

17.7 


0.0 

1076 

Shoulder and clod, all 
analyses : 

Edible portion . . . 

28 


68.9 

20.0 

10.7 

10.3 


1.1 

806 

As purchased . . 

23 

17.4 

57.0 

16.5 

10.3 

H.4 


0.9 

660 

Shoulder, free from all 
visible fat . . . 

1 


74.6 

21.0 

i'l.n 

2.7 


1.2 

516 

Socket : 

Edible portion . 



,57.1 

1 

16.9 

10.7 

2,5.2 



1.0 

1380 

As purchascid . . . 

1 

35.7 

36.7 

10.8 

10.7 

16.2 


0.6 

886 

Forequarter, very lean : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


74.1 

22.1 

2 IS 

3.6 


1.0 

606 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

30.3 

61.6 

1 

15.4 


2.7 


0.7 

400 

Forequarter, lean ; 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

4 


68.6 

18.0 

' 18.1, 

12.2 


0.8 

866 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

4 

22.3 

63.3 

14.7 

14-3 

0.6 


0.6 

676 

Forequarter, medium fat : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

10 


60.4 

17.0 

17.3 

01.4 


0.0 

1236 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

10 

18.7 

40.1 

14.6 

14.0 

17.6 


0.7 

1010 

Forequarter, fat ; 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


1 53.6 

1 

13.9 

16.8 

30.0 


0.7 

1660 

As purchased . . . 

1 

21.7 

! 41.9 

12.5 1 

12.4 \ 

23.4 


0.6 

1220 
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Food Matsbialb 

Number of 
Analyses 

Refuse 

Animal Food — Continued 
BBRr, rniCHU — Continued 


Per 

Forequarter, very fat ; 

1 

Cent 

Edible portion . . . 


A» purchased - . . 

1 

12.0 

Forequarter, all analyst's : 
Edible portion . . • 

IS 


As purcham^l . . . 

18 

20.0 

Hind quarter, very lean ; 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

21.0 

Hind (piarter, loan : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

4 


As purchased — 
Average .... 

4 

10.6 

Hind quarter, medium 
fat: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

it 


As purchased — 
Average .... 

u 

14.7 

Hind quarter, fat : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 



As purchased . . . 

1 

12.4 

H ind quiirter.all analyses : 
Edible portion . . . 

18 


As purchased ... 

18 

10.3 

Sides, very lean : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

20.0 

Sides, lean : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

4 


As purchased — 

Average .... 

4 

10.4 



Protein 


Water 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

% 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

(lent 

44.0 

41.5 

15.0 

12.4 

14.0 

13.0 

40.7 

31.7 

62.5 

49.5 

18.3 

14.4 

17.7 

14.1 

18.0 

15.1 

72.0 

24.0 

23.3 

3.4 

40.0 

19.0 

18.4 

2.8 

66.3 

20.0 

19.3 

13.4 

44.3 

10.7 

16.1 

U .2 

1 

40.8 

18.3 

17.7 

21.0 

40.4 

14.4 

14.9 

18.3 

52.1 ; 
45,0 j 

1 17.7 
15.5 

16.4 

14.4 

30.7 

26.9 

62.2 

52.0 

19.3 

16.1 

18.6 

16.6 

18.3 

15.4 

73.1 

23.0 

22.3 

3.4 

44.0 

17.0 

16.5 

2.7 

67.2 

10.3 

tS.7 

13.2 

44.1 

14.4 

to.l 

10.0 


» 

< 

Fuel Value 
PER Pound 

Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

orica 

0.7 

1095 

0.6 

1570 

0.9 

1135 

0.7 

905 

1.2 

404 

0.0 

470 

1.0 

934 

0.8 

784 

i 

0.0 

1240 

0.7 

1060 

0.8 

1625 

0.7 

1425 

0.9 

1130 

0.8 

950 

1.1 

474 

0.8 

430 

0.9 

9 U 

0.7 

734 
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Continued 



fa 

OD 

« ^ 
U t-} 

n ;< 



1 Protein 

Food Materials 

Refuse 

Water 

X X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Animal Food — Continued 
BEEF, FRESH — Continued 
Side.s, medium fat: 


r»er 

Per 

IVr 

Per 

Edible portion — 


Cent 

(\‘nt 

Cc!Ut 

Cent 

Averagi; .... 

11 


59.7 

18.1 

IT. 4 

As purchased — 
Averat^e .... 

11 

17.4 

49.4 

14.8 

H4 

Sides, very fat : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


47.8 

16.2 

ITkI 

As purchase d . . . 

1 

13.2 

11.5 

14.0 

13.1 

Sid<*H, all analyses : 

Edible portion . . . 

IS 


62.2 

18.8 

JS.l 

As purchased . . . 

18 

18.0 

50.5 

15.2 

14.7 

Miscellaneous cut.s, fre<’ 
from all visible fat* 

11 


73.8 

22.4 

^2.1 

C*lear fat 

7 



13.4 

4.1 

4i 

Soup stock 

BEEF ORGANS 

Brain, edible portion 

1 1 

1 


89.1 

80.6 

8.8 

6.8 

9.0 

Heart : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


<R.e 

16.0 

W.O 

Aa purchased . . . 

1 

5.0 

.M.2 

14.8 

15.3 

Kidney : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


76.7 

16.0 

10.9 

As purchased . . . 

1 

19.0 

63.1 

13.7 

14.1 

Beef liver: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

6 


71.9 

90.7 

21.2 

As purchas(>d . . . 

1 

7.3 

«5.fi 

20.2 

20.2 

Lungs, as purchased 

1 


79.7 

16.4 

IG.l 

Marrow, as purchased . 

1 


3.3 

2.2 

2.0 

Sweetbreads, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


70.9 

16.8 

16.4 

Suet, as purchased ; 

Average .... 

6 


13.7 

4.7 

4.2 


< 


Prr 

Cent 

18.1 

30.4 

31.fi 

1S..S 

i5.r) 

2 .!) 

82.1 

1.5 


9.3 


90.4 

24.7 


4.8 0.4 

1.9 


4 .ft 1.5 

3.1 2.5 

3.2 

92.8 

12.1 

81.8 


^ 2 
o< 
S 


Per 

Cent 



ii 

^P-t 

a 

to 

Fuel 

PER 

Pit 

Cal- 

Cent 

cries 

0.9 

1965 

0.7 

1040 

0.7 

1835 

0.6 

1595 

0.9 

1145 

0.7 

935 

1.2 

540 

0.4 

3540 

3.0 

170 

1.1 

556 

1.0 

100 

0 9 

1320 

1.9 

590 

1.0 

336 

1.6 

605 

1.3 

566 

1.0 

440 

1.3 

3955 

1.6 

825 

0 . 3 ^ 

3540 


* IncludfiB those s^ven under “chuck/* ‘*round/’ *'ioin/' etc. 
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1 

1 

Protein | 


1 


H 

L p 

Food Matkbials 

M 

09 

W 

« < 
a 

Refuse 

Water 

lO 

Cl 

cd 

X 

5/: 

By Differ- 
ence 

\ 

Total Cai 

HYDRATE 

CD 

< 

Fuel Val 
PER POUN 

Animal Food — Continued 
BKnr OUOAN8 — Continued 

Tongue : 


Per 

Per 

Per 

fVr 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Edible portion — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

3 


70.8 

18.9 

W.O 

9.2 


1.0 

740 

A« purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

26.5 

51.8 

14.1 

14-^ 

6.7 


0.8 

545 

BBKF. COOKED 

Cut not given, boiled, n.s 
purchased . . . 

1 


38.1 

26.2 

80.1 

34.9 


0.9 

2805 

Scraps, an purchased : 
Average .... 

3 

* 

23.2 

21.4 

81.6 

51.7 


3.5 

2580 

liouHt, as purchased : 
Average .... 

7 


48.2 

22.,3 

Sl.U 

I 28.6 


1.3 

1020 

Pressed, as purclias«*d 

1 


44.1 

23.6 

20.7 

27.7 


1.5 

1610 

Hound steak, fat re> 
moved, as pur- 
chased ; 

Average .... 

18 


63.0 

27.6 

87.6 

7.7 


1.8 

840 

Sirloin steak, baked, as 
pundmst'd . . . 

1 


63.7 

2,3.9 

84,7 

10.2 


1.4 1 

875 

Loin steak, tenderloin, 
broiled, edible por- 
tion : 

Average .... 

« 


54.8 

23.5 

83.6 

20.4 


1.2 

1300 

Sandwich meat, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 

3 


58..3 

28.0 

87.9 

11.0 


2.8 

985 

BKEF, CANNBD 
Boiled beef, as purchased 

1 


51.8 

2o.r. 

84.4 

22.5 


1.3 ! 

1425 

Cheek, ox, as purchased 

1 


66.1 

22.2 

! 88.6 

8.4 


3,2 

765 

Chili-con-carnc, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


75.4 ! 

13.3 

1 

j 1S.S 

4.0 

4.0 I 

2.7 

515 

Collops, minced, as pur- 
chased 

1 


72.3 

17.8 

i 17.9 

6.8 

1.1 

1.9 

640 

Cornwl beef : 

Average .... 

15 


51.8 

26.3 

\ 

j 86.6 

18.7 


4.0 

1280 
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Continued 



Is. 



Protein 


1 ^ 


U Q 

Food Materials 

Number 

An.vlyse 

u 

u 

h 

U) 

« 

Water 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

H 

< 

bu 

Total Car 

HTDRATEl 

1 

"<£ 

b * 

Animal Food — Continued 
BEEF, canned — Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Dried beef, as purchased : 


Cent 

C<‘nt 

(Vnt 

Cent 

C'ent 

Ont 

('ent 

ories 

Average .... 

2 


44.8 

39.2 

38.6 

5.4 


11.2 

960 

Kidneys, stewed, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 

2 


71.9 

18.4 


5.1 

2.1 

2.5 

600 

Luncheon beef, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


52.9 

27.6 

3164 

15.9 


4.8 

1185 

Palates, ox, as purchased : 
Average .... 

2 


71.4 

17.8 

17.4 

10.0 


1.2 

755 

Hoast fKsef, as purchased : 
Average .... 

4 


58.9 

25.9 

26.0 

14.8 


1.3 

1105 

Rump steak, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


5G.:i 

21.'} 

23.6 

18.7 


1.5 

1240 

Sweetbreads, as pur- 
chased .... 

j 


«9.0 

20.2 

10.6 

0,5 


2.0 

775 

Tails, ox ; 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


67.0 

26.3 

24.6 

6.3 



1 .2 

760 

As purchased . . . 

1 

29.7 

47.7 

18.5 

17.8 

4,5 


0.8 

535 

Tongue, ground, as pur- 
cha.sed : 

Average .... 

6 


49.9 

21.4 

21.0 

25.1 


4.0 

1455 

Tongue, whole, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 

ft 


51.3 

19.5 

21. h 

23.2 


4.0 

1340 

Tripe, as purchased : 
Average .... 

2 


74.9 

16.8 

16.4 

8.5 


0.5 

070 

BEEF, CORNED AND 
PICKLED 

Brisket : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


.50.0 

18.3 

18.7 

24.7 


5.7 

1.385 

As purchased . . . 

1 

21.4 

40.0 

14.4 

14.7 

10 4 


4.5 

1085 

Flank : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


49.9 

14.6 

14.2 

33.0 


2.9 

1065 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

12.1 

43.7 

12.9 

12.4 

20.2 


2.6 

1476 
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Food Matebials 

Number or 
Analyses 

Refuse 

Animal Food — Continued 
DEKF, COHNED, ETC. — Con- 
tinued 


Per 

Plato : 


Gent 

Kdible portion . . . 

1 


Ah purchaned . . . 

1 

14.5 

Rump : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


As purchased — 
Average .... 

8 

- 6.0 

Extra family beef ; 

Bauble portion . . . 

1 


As purchas(‘d . . . 

1 

10.4 

Mens l)eef, salted : 

BMible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

10.3 

Corn<fd beef, all analyses : 
Bldiblu portion . . . 

10 



As purchased . . . 

10 

8.4 

Spiced beef, rolled, as 
purchas<*d . . . 

1 


Tongues, pickled : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

0.0 

Tripe, as purchased ; 

Average .... 

4 


Dried, salted, and smoked 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

7 


As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

4*7 

VEAL. FREHH 
Breast., very lean ; 

Bldible portion . . . 

1 




Per 

Cent 

40.1 

34.3 


A8.1 

37.0 

33.1 


37.0 


33.0 


53.0 

40.2 


30.0 


03.3 
38.0 

80.3 

33.3 


33.7 


73.2 


1 Protein | 

Fat 

Total Carbo- 
hydrates 

N X 6.25 

By Dififer- 
ence 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

f’ent 

Cent 

13.7 


41.0 


11.7 

11.4 

35.8 


13.3 

15.H 

33.3 


14.3 

144 

33.0 


12.3 

11.8 

47.2 


11.1 

WJ} 

42.3 


13.0 

12.0 

44.3 


11.3 

10.7 

30.» 


1.5.6 

irt.3 

26.2 


14.3 

14.0 

23.8 


12.0 

11.8 

51.4 


1 13.8 

12.8 

30.3 


ii.i 

u.e 

10.3 


ii‘.7 

11.8 

1.3 

0.3 

30.0 

29.7 

0.3 

(>)0.4 

36,4 

25.8 

1 

0.0 j 

i 


23.1 

23. i 

2.5 



Ash 

Fuel Value 
PER Pound 

Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

ories 

4.7 

2025 

4.0 

1730 

3.3 

1370 

3.1 

1103 

4.0 

2220 

3.6 

1990 

0.3 

3110 

3.0 

1800 

4.0 

1395 

4.6 

1271 

6.8 

2390 

4.7 

1103 

4.3 

1030 

0.8 

370 

0.1 

840 

8.0 

780 

1.2 

535 



iRicAN Food Materials 


led 


Food Materials 

Number op 
Analyses 

Refuse 

S 

Pro' 

C^l 

<d 

X 

rEiN 

i!. 

V 

ta c 

as 

SQ 

Fat 

Animal Food — Continued 
VE A L, FR KSH — Coni inued 
Brea«t, very lean — Con- 


Per 

Per 

l*er 

Per 

IVr 

tinned 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

( ‘ent 

Ah purchas'd . . • 

1 

46.8 

1 3S.9 

12.3 

/JS.S 

1.3 

lireuMt, lean : 

Edible portion — 
‘Average .... 

3 


70.3 

21.2 

W.7 

8.0 

Ah purcha* d — 
Average .... 

3 

« 3.4 

34.0 

15.7 

16.1 

6.2 

Brcant, medium fat : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

« 


66.4 

10.4 

18.8 

13.8 

Ah purcha.Hfsd — 
Average .... 

5 

30.6 

52.7 

15.6 

14.0 

11.0 

Breast, all analyses : 
Edible portion . . . 

8 


68.2 

29 3 

tO.H 

no 

As purchased . . 

8 

24.5 

51. a 

15.3 

14.8 

8.6 

Chuck, lean: 

Edible portion . . . 

As purchased . . . 

1 

1 

ll».0 

70.3 

61.8 


klO.a 

16.7 

i 1.9 
1.6 

Chuck, medium fat : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

6 


73.3 

10.7 

16.2 

1 

I 

0.5 

As purchased — 

Average .... 

6 

18.9 

50.5 ; 

1 

16.0 

ir ,. f ; 

5.2 

Chuck, all analyses: 
Edible portion . . . 

7 


7.1.8 ! 

19.7 

16.4 

5.8 

As purchaM^d . . . 

7 

19.0 

59.8 

16.0 

16.7 

! 4.7 

Flank, medium fat, as 
purchased : 
Average .... 

3 

• 

68.0 

20.5 

to . 7 

10.4 

Flank, fat, as purchased 

1 


57.0 

18.1 

18.0 

24.1 

Flank, all analyses, as 
purchased . . . 

6 


G0.9 

20.1 

194 

12.7 

Leg, lean ; 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

• 


73.5 

21.3 

£ 1 .$ 

4.1 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

• 

0.l_ 

66.8 

10.4 

19.3 

3.7 


Total Carbo- 
hydrates 

i 

Ash ! 

1 

e. 

.<2 

''S 

j - 



Per 

Per 

Cal- 

CVnt 

Cent 

uries 

— 

0.7 

285 


1.0 

730 


0.7 

560 


1.0 

030 


0.8 

740 


10 

840 


0.8 

(>•15 



1.2 

465 


0 9 

380 

— 

1.0 

640 

— 

0.8 

515 


1.0 

610 


0.8 

495 


1.0 

820 


0.9 

1355 


1.0 

010 


1.2 

570 


1.1 

520 
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a 



1 Protein 


6 

A sQ 


S 0 

Food Matsbials 

u 
00 
B t- 
M J 
A < 

» 5 
y. 

Refuse 

Water 

•o 

d 

X 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 

Eh b 

H 

H 

A 

< 

Fuel Val 
PER POUN 

Animal Food — Continued 
VJBAL, ritK»u—<'oniinued 
Left, medium fat: 


Per 

Per 

l^er 

Per 1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Edible portion — 


( ’ent 

Out 

C'ent 

("ent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

AvcraKc .... 

10 

— 

70.0 

90.9 

t9.8 

0.0 


1.9 

799 

As purchiiwjd — 
Averaxc .... 

9 

14.9 

60.1 

15.9 

W .9 

7.9 


0.9 

690 

Leg. all analyses: 

Edible portion . . . 

10 


71.7 

20.7 


6.7 


1.1 

670 

As purchased . . . 

IS 

11.7 

03.4 

18.3 

18.1 

5.8 

— 

1.0 

585 

Loki cutletM: 

Edible portion — 
AveraKo .... 

3 

* 

70.7 

90.3 

S 0.6 

7.7 


1.1 

709 

As purchased — 

Average .... 

3 

3.4 

68.3 

90.1 

19.8 

7.9 


1.0 

690 

Loin, lean : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

5 


73.3 

90.4 

19.9 

9.6 


1.9 

6U 

As purchased — 

Average .... 

5 

99.0 

97.1 

19.9 

15.6 

4.4 


0.9 

480 

Loin, medium fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

« 


69.0 

19.9 

19.2 

10.8 


1.0 

899 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

6 

16.9 

97.6 

16.0 

16.0 

9.0 


0.9 

000 

Loin, (at : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

9 


61.6 

1 

18.7 

18.6 

18.9 


1.0 

1149 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

9 

18.8 

90.4 

i 

19.3 

\ 

\ 16.1 

19.4 


9.8 

039 

Loin, all analyses: 

Edible portion . . . 

13 


09.6 

19.9 

19.4 

10.0 


I.l 

790 

As purohastsl . . . 

13 

18.9 

5«.:i 

16 1 

15.7 

8.2 


0.9 

645 

Loin, with kidney : 

Edible imrtion . . . 

1 


73.3 

14.7 

14.1 

11.8 


0.8 

770 

As purchased . . . 

1 

9.1 

06.7 

13.4 

12.8 

10.7 ; 


0.7 

700 

Neck : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

• 


ns 

96.3 

19.6 

6.9 


1.9 

070 
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Continued 



s. 



Protein 


6 


P p 

Food Matbbialb 

a 

ts< 

Refuse 

H 

NX 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

% 

fa 


K 

- < 

j v: 

U ^ 

Animal Toot}— Continued 
VEAL, Ti.T.p-11— Continued 
Neck; — Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

As purchased — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Dries 

AveraKC .... 

6 

31.3 

49.9 

13.9 

1$.3 

4.6 


0.7 

433 

Rib, medium fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

9 


72.7 

20.7 

20.1 

6.1 


1.1 

640 

As purchafod — 
Average .... 

9 

23.3 

34.3 

13.3 

16.0 

4.6 


0.8 

480 

Rib. fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


60.9 

18.7 

18.8 

19.3 


1.0 

1160 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

24.3 

40.2 

14.2 

14.S 

14.3 


0.8 

873 

Rib, all analyses: 

Edible portion . . . 

12 


69.8 

20.2 

10.7 

0.4 


1.1 

775 

As purchased . . . 

12 

25.0 

1 52.3 

15.2 

14-8 

7.1 


0.8 

580 

Rump: 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


62.6 

19.8 

20.1 

10.2 


! M 

1050 

As purchased . . . 

1 

30.2 

43.7 

13.8 

14.0 

11.3 


0.8 

735 

Shank, fore : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

6 


74.0 

20.7 

19.8 

i 

3.2 


1.0 

003 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

• 

40.4 

U.1 

12.2 

11.8 

3.1 


0.6 

300 

Shank, hind, medium fat : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

6 


74.3 

20.7 

10.0 

4.6 


1.0 

380 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

6 

02.7 

27.8 

7.7 

7.4 

1.7 


0.4 

213 

Shank, hind, fat : 

Edible portion . . , 

1 


68.1 

20.5 

20.0 

10.7 


1.2 

835 

As purchased . . . 

1 

51.4 

33.1 

10.0 

9.7 

5.2 


0.6 

405 

Shank, hind, all analyses : 
Edible portion . . . 

7 


73.6 

20.7 

19.0 

5.5 


1.0 

615 

As purchased . . . 

7 

61.1 

28.6 

8.0 

7.7 

2.2 


0.4 

240 

Shoulder, lean : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

Z 


73.4 ! 

20.7 i 

20.7 

4.6 



1.3 

380 


2 B 
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CHEMiOAii Composition of American Food Material 




Continued 







a 



Protein 






°!S 

s£ 

Si 

25 






* a? 


9 

Food Matisriauh 

' Refuse 

i 

W.A.TER 

!N 

<d 

X 

x: 

By Differ- i 
ence | 

< 

U4 

' Total Caf 

■ HYDRATE 

u 

m 

< 

< D 

CU 

J K 
? u 

Animal Food 

VBAL, FitBSii — Continued 
Shouldor, Inan : — Con- 










tinued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Aft purchamrd — 


Cent 

Cent 

('ent 

(’nnt 

f'ent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Averttgo .... 

2 

18.3 

50.0 

16.0 

lOM 

3.0 


1.0 

480 

Shoulder and dank, me- 










dium fat: 










Kdiblo portion — 










AveraKO .... 

2 


05.2 

10.7 

10.3 

14.4 


1.1 

075 

Aft purchaftod — 


• 








Averane .... 

2 

23.0 

50.2 

15.1 

14.0 

11.0 


0.0 

745 

Foreqtiarter : 










Edible portion — 
Averauo .... 
Aft v>ur<5ha«ed — 

B 


71.7 

20.0 

10.4 

8.0 


0.0 

710 

AvoraRt* .... 

B 

24 .S 

54.2 

15.1 

14.0 

6.0 


0.7 

535 

Hind quarter : 










Edible portion — 
Averajp' .... 
Aft purchased — 

B 

. _ 

70.0 

20.7 

1.9.8 

8.3 


1.0 

735 

Average .... 

B 

20.7 

56.2 

16.2 

16.7 

6.6 


0.8 

580 

Side, with kidney, fat, 










and tallow : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
Aft purohoseri — 

B 


71.3 

20.2 

to.e 

8.1 


1.0 

715 

Average .... 

• 

n,B 

55.2 

15.6 

15.1 

6.3 


0.8 

555 

l<eg, hind, tTU'dium fat : 










Edible portion — 

Average . . , . ' 

Aft purchased — 

2 


• 3.0 

10.2 

18.5 

16 . 5 ' 


1.1 ' 

1055 

Average .... 

2 

17.4 

52.0 

15.0 

16.£ 

13.6 


0.0 

870 

liCg, hind, fat : I 










Edible portion ... 

1 


54.6 

18.3 

17.1 

27.4 


0.9 

1495 

Aft purehawMl 

Leg. hind, very fat: 

1 

13.4 

47.3 

15.8 

14.8 

1 23.7 


0.8 

1 

1295 

Edible portion ... 

1 


51.8 

I7.n 

17. S 

30.1 i 


0.9 

1595 

Aft purchafti^ . . . 

1 

7.0 

48.2 

16.4 

10.0 

2S.0 


0.8 

1485 
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Chemical Composition of American Pood Materials — 

CorUinued 



h 

° ne 



j Protein 

Food Materials 

s 
00 
OS h 

u ^ 

a E 

Refuse 

m 

H 

H 

< 

•o 

X 

>: 

By Differ- 
ence 

Animal Food — Continued 
VEAL, FRFSH — Continued 


l*er 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Lck, hind, all analyses: 


Cent 

C€‘nt 

Cent 

Cent 

Edible portion . . . 

4 


58.6 

18.6 

17.H 

As purchased . . . 

4 

13.8 

50.3 

16.0 

16.S 

Loin, without kidney and 
tallow : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

4 


53.1 

18.7 

17£ 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

4 

14.8 

45.3 

16.0 

15.0 

Neck. 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


56.7 

17.7 

17.6 

As purchased . . . 

1 

17.7 

46.7 

14.0 

144 

Leg, free from all visible 
fat, as purchased 

1 


72.3 

25.3 

as.o 

Shoulder ; 

Edibh; portion . . . 

1 


51.8 

18.1 

17.5 

As purchased . . . 

1 

20.3 

41.3 

14.4 

14.0 

Forequarter : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


.5.5.1 

18.3 

IS. I 

As purchased . . . 

1 

18.8 

44.7 

14.9 

14.7 

Hind quarter : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


60.9 

19.6 

10.0 

As purchased . . . 

1 

15.7 

51.3 

16.5 

IfJ.O 

Side, without tallow : 
PJdiblo portion — 
Average .... 

8 


58.2 

17.0 

17.6 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

8 

18.8 

47.0 

14.1 

14t 

LAMB, COOKED 

Chops, broiled : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

4 


47.6 

21.7 

at. a 

As purchased . . . 

1 

13.5 

40.1 

18.4 

1S.5 

Cut not given, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


47.1 

23.7 

aa.i 

Leg, roast 

1 


67.1 

19.7 1 

104 


Vo 

CVnt 

22.6 


28.3 

24.1 


21.8 

20.4 


20.7 

23.6 


25.8 

21.0 


19.1 

16.1 


23.1 

18.7 


29.4 

12.7 


28 


IVr 

Cent 



Value 

Pound 

< 

u 

Per 

Cent 

Cal- 

ories 

1.0 

0.9 

1300 

1130 

1.0 

1540 

0.8 

1815 

1.0 

0.8 

1375 

1135 

1.4 

585 

1.0 

0.8 

1590 

1266 

1.0 

O.H 

1430 

1163 

1.0 

0.9 

1170 

985 

1.1 

1300 

0.8 

1055 

IJi 

1.2 

1005 

1470 

1.4 

0.8 

1680 

900 
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0 « 



Protein 


Food Matkriala 

» |H 

M ^ 

u 

A 

N 

1 

tts 0 ) 



A < 

a z 

(b 

u 

U 

H 

< 

to 

X 

Qa 

< 


r. 

« 




u* 

Animal Food — Continued 







LAMB, CANNED 







Tonffue, spiced and 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cooked : 


Cent 

C«*nt 

Cent 

CVnt 

Cent 

Edible pf>rtion . . . 

1 


67.4 

1,3 9 

14-S 

17.8 

As purchased . . . 

1 

2.6 

65.7 

13.5 

13.9 

17. .3 

MUTTON, FRESH 







Chuck, Iwn : 







Edible portion . . . 

1 


64.7 

17.8 

tS'.l 

16.3 

As purchased . . . 

Chuck, medium fat: 

1 

19.5 

52.1 

14.3 

14.0 

13.1 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

0 


50.9 

15.1 

14.0 

33.0 

Averngo .... 

0 

21.3 

39.9 

11.9 

n.s 

26.7 

Chuck, fat : 







Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

2 

1 

40.6 

13.0 

13.7 

44.0 

Average . . . . 1 

2 ’ 

10.5 ^ 

1 ' 

11.0 

11.6 

37.5 

Chuck, very fat : 







Edible portion ... 

1 

— 

29.9 

9.6 

0.4 

60.1 

As purchased . . . 

Chuck, all analyses: 

1 

13.8 

25..S 

1 8.3 

1 

S.l 

51.8 

Edible portion . . . 

10 

— 

4H 2 

- 14 6 

14.2 

,36.8 

As purchased . . . 

Flank, medium fat : 

10 

19.1 

38.. 5 

|U.. 

11.4 

30.0 

ICdible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

8 


40.2 

1 

15.2 

14.8 

38.3 

Average .... 

2 

0.0 

30.0 

13.8 

is.e 

30.0 

Flank, very fat, as pur* 







cha^ : 

Average .... 

2 


28.9 

10.7 

10.7 

50.8 

Flank, all anal 3 rses : 







Edible portion . . . 

10 


42,7 

14.3 

14.0 

42.6 

As purchased . . . 

2 

9.9 

39.0 

13.8 

13.6 

36.9 



Per 

Ceut 


Per 

Cent 


Cal- 

ories 


0.5 1010 

0.5 980 


0.9 1020 

0.8 820 

0.9 1700 

0.0 1300 

0.8 OIOS 

0.7 1800 

0.6 2715 

0.5 2340 

0.8 1825 

0.7 1485 

0.7 1900 

0.0 1815 


0.0 


2725 


0.7 2065 

0.6 1815 
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Chemical Composition op Vmbrican Pood Materials — 

Continued 


Food Materials 

Number of 
Analyses 

Refuse 

Water 

Protein 

H 

< 

b 

Ss 

Ash 

P o 

J pc 

> o 

.J PJ 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Animal Food — Continued 










MUTTON, FRESH CoH- 










tinned 










I^eg, hind, lean : 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Edible portion — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

a-ni 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

3 


67.4 

10.8 

lO.J 

13.4 


1.1 

800 

As purcha.sed — 










Average .... 

3 

16.8 

56.1 

16.5 


10.3 


0.9 

740 

Leg, hind, medium fat; 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

11 


63.8 

18.5 

IH.S 

18.0 


1.0 

1105 

As purchased — 










Average .... 

11 

18.4 

51.3 

15.1 


14.7 


0.8 

•00 

Leg. hind, fat : 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


.5.5.0 

17.3 

t7.0 

27.1 


0.9 

1466 

As purchtistid . . . 

1 

12.4 

18.2 

15.2 

IJ,.S 

23.8 


0.8 

1290 

Leg, hind, all analyses: 










Edible portion . . 

15 


6.3.2 

1S.7 

1H.3 

17.5 

— 

1.0 

1086 

As purchasc^d 

15 

17.7 

.51.0 

15.1 

Jo. I 

14.5 


0.8 

900 

Loin, wiiljoiit kidney or 










tallow, fat: 










Edible portion — 










Average . . . . ■ 

3 

4 . 3.3 

— 

14.7 


41.7 


0.8 

3035 

As purchased -- 




1 






Average .... 

3 

11.7 

3 H .3 


' l^.o 

30.8 

. 

0.7 

1795 

Loin, without kidney or 




j 13.0 

j 





tallow, very fat ; 

1 



! 



j 



Edible portion . 

1 


:i(f.s 

! 10.6 

1 Jf/.o 

5.S.7 



: 2675 

As purcha.sed 

1 

‘>.0 

2S.1 

i <>.6 

: u.i 

53.1 

j 

A 

; 2435 

Loin, without kidney or 




1 



i 



tallow, all anab si*» 







1 


i 

Edible portion . 

' 17 

— 

I 47 S 

i 1.5..5 


3r,.2 

I ” ■ 

1 OS 

: 1815 

As purehafw'd . . 

lb 

ll.H 

40 1 

' 13 1 

i:j.7 

31 :> 

, 

i 0 6 

I 1575 

lx>in, ffw fat removed . 

1 

— 

.5t} .*> 

’ 23.7 


l .H .5 

i - 

l.I 

; 1225 

Neck, medium fat ; 


i 



1 1 




1 

Edible portion — 


I 



1 


I _ .. 


j 

Average .... 

10 


58.1 

16.9 

! 

34.0 


t.o 

1 1355 

As purchased — 


i 



; 1 
‘ 




1 

Average .... 

! 10 

37.4 i 

' 43.1 

13.3 

1 

17.9 1 

[ - — 

0.7 

i 985 

1 
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Continued 


Food Materials 


Animal Food — Continued 

MUTTON, FRESH — CoH- 
tinued 

Neck, very fat : 

Edible portion . . . 

As purcliased . . . 

Neck, ail analysts^: 

F/diblo portion . . . 

Ah purchased . . . 

Shouhier. lean : 

Edible portion . . . 

As purehuHed . . . 

Shoulder, tiRHiiuni fat : 
Edible portion — 
AveraRe .... 
Ah purcliRHod — 
Average .... 
Hhouhler, fat : 

Edible portion . . . 

Ail purchased . . . 

Shoulder, very fat : 
Edible portion . . . 

As purchas'd . . . 

Shoulder, all analyses ; 
Edible portion . 

As purchasfKl . . . 

Fore<|Uttrter : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

Average .... 
Hind quart<*r: 

Edible portion — 
Average . . . . 

As purchased — 
Average . . . . 

Side, including tallow : 
Edible |>ortion — 
Average . . . . 


Protein 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Per 

IYt 

Cent 

Cent 

13.9 

J 3 .e 

11.7 

ii .4 

16.7 

10.1 

12.2 

11.8 

19.5 

18.0 

14.6 

14.8 

17.7 

17.3 

13.7 

13.4 

16.2 

16.9 

13.0 

18.8 

1.5.6 

16.8 

12.7 

18.4 

17 .5 

17.1 

13.7 

13.3 

15.« 

16 .S 

13.3 

13.0 

ie.7 

ie.s 

13.8 

1S.6 

13.3 

16.0 
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1 

1 

Protein | 


LI 


e.a 

Food Matxrialb 

s 

OQ 

« >> 
H 

* ^ 
a 5 

P<! 

z 

Refuse 

Water 

to 

X 

Z 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 

Total Cab 

HTORATEi 

H 

» 

< 

sg 

“a 

fa ^ 

Animal Food — Continued 
MUTTON, FRESH — Cou- 
' tinued 

Side, including tallow — 
Continued 


Per 

Per 

per 

IVr 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

As purchased — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

fVnt 

C’ont 

('♦‘nt 

Ont 

ories 

Average .... 


l».l 

45.4 

13.0 

1S.7 

33.1 


0.7 

1315 

Side, not including tallow : 
Edible porti >n — 
Average .... 

1 

10 


53.6 

16.3 

16.8 

39.8 


0.8 

1560 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

10 

10.8 

43.3 

13.0 

12.7 

34.0 


0.7 

1355 

MUTTON, cooked 
Mutton, leg roast, edible 
portion : 

Average .... 

2 


50.9 

35.0 

26.$ 

33.6 


1.3 

1430 

MUTTON, OBOANS 

Heart, as purchased : 
Average .... 

2 


09.5 

16.9 

17.0 

13.6 


0.9 

845 

Kidneys, as purchased . 

1 


78.7 

10.5 

lO.H 

3.2 


1.:} 

440 

Kidney and kidney fat, 
as purchased . . j 

1 


18.8 

6.2 

Jt.S 

70.5 


0.4 

3ri45 

Kidney fat, as purchased : 
Average .... 

2 


3.4 

13 

l.t 

95.4 


0.1 

4060 

Liver, as purchased : 

Average .... 

2 


61.3 

33.1 


9.0 

5.0 

1.7 

905 

Lungs, as purchased : 
Average .... 

2 


75.9 

30.3 

20.1 

3.8 


1.3 

495 

MUTTON, CANNED 

Corned, as purchased 

1 


45.8 

28.8 

27.2 

22 8 


4.2 

1500 

Tongue, as purchased 

1 


47.6 

24.4 

23.6 

24.0 


4.8 

1405 

PORK, FRESH 

Chuck ribs and shoulder : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


51.1 

17.3 

16.9 

31.1 


0.9 

1635 

As purchased — 
Average 

2 

18.1 

41.8 

14.1 

in.H 

35.5 

i 

6.8 

i 1340 
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1 

b. 1 



PROTEINT 1 


6 


« * 

* 



1 




K S 


t? 9 

Food Matbrials 

a 

Number 

AN’.\Lr8f 

Refuse 

Water 

X X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 

H 

Ash 

Fuel Vai 
PER Pout 

Animal Food — Continued 
PORK, FKEBH — Continued 

Flank : 


Per 

! 

Per 

P(^r 

1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Edible portion — 


t^nt 

Cent 

I Cent 1 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 
Ad purchased -■ 

3 

— 

50.0 

i 18.5 

17.S 

22.2 


1.0 

1280 

Average .... 

3 

18.0 

48.5 

15.1 


18.6 


0.7 

1065 

Ham, fresh . lean : 





1 





Edible portion — 
Average .... 
Ad purchasM'd — 

2 


60.0 

25.0 

1 

i 

24 

14.4 


1.3 

1075 

Average .... 

2 

0.9 

59.4 

24.8 

24. S 

14.2 


1.3 

1000 

Ham. fredh, medium fat : ‘ 








i 


Edible portion — 
Average .... 
Ad i)ureha»ed — 

10 


53.9 

15.3 

10.4 

28.9 


0.8 

1505 

Averttg<< .... 

10 

10.7 

48.0 

13.5 

14>0 

25.0 


0.8 

1345 

Ham, fredh, fat * 










Edible ixirtion — 
Average .... 
As purcha.«HKl — 

5 


38.7 

12.4 

to.o 

50.0 


0.7 

2845 

Average .... 

5 

13.2 

33.6 

10.7 

9.2 

43.5 


0.5 

2035 

Ham, fresh, average all 










analyded : 










Edible portion . . . 

17 


50.1 

15.7 

16.8 

33.4 


0.9 j 

1700 

Ad purchased . . . 

Ham, fresh, visible fat 

17 

10.3 

1 45.1 

14.3 

14.1 

29.7 


0.8 

1520 

largely removed . 

3 


04.5 

10.2 

18.4 

16.2 


0.0 

1040 

Head: 






I 1 



Edible portion — 
Average .... 
Ad purcha.stHl — 

i 

! 3 

t 


45.3 

j 13.4 

1 

12.7 

41.3 


0.7 

1900 

Average .... 

1 * 

68.4 

13.8 

i 

3.8 

13.8 


i 

i 

000 


i Seven mimples ('ontained an average of lecithin 0.32, gclatinoidi* 0.8, and “deah 
based" 1.28 per cent. 

* One sample contained lecithin 0 . 45 , selatinokU 0 . 9 , and "Oeah bases " 0 . 8 per 
oeot. 
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1 

Protein I 




" u 


I® « 


1 




s <» 


^ S 


QD 

W 


1 

to 

«d 

X 

J. 




^ p 

Food Matkrials 

NntlBER 

.\n.\lyb 

Refuse 

Water 

By Diffe 
ence 

Y.K^ 


Ash 

H 

Animal Food — Continued 
PORK, FRESH — Cojitinued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

IVr 

}*er 

Per 

I i 
1 

jy 1 

Cal- 



j Cent 

Cent 

1 Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

C\!nt 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

3 


43.3 

10.6 

in. a 

33.8 


3.3 

1706 

As purchas(}d . . . 

Loin (chops), lean: 

1 

12.1 

42.3 

18.9 

js.n 

24.0 


3.U 

1365 

Edible portion . 

1 

1 

60.3 

20.3 

10.7 

19.0 


1.0 

1180 

As purchased . . . 

Loin (chops) . medium 

1 

23.5 

46.1 

15.5 

15.1 

\ 

14.5 


O.H 

900 

fat: 










Edible portion ^ — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

19 


63.0 

16.6 

10.0 

30.1 


1.0 

1686 

1376 

Average .... 

10 

10.7 

41.8 

13.4 

IS. 5 

34.3 


0.8 

Loin (chops) , fat : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

4 


41.8 

14.6 

IS.l 

44.4 


0.7 

3146 


1706 

Average .... 

4 

16.6 1 

34.8 

11.9 

10.0 

37.3 


0.6 

Loin (chops), average all 










analyses : 






i 


0.9 

1665 

Edible portion . . . 

24 


.50.7 1 

16.4 

in. 4 

32.0 


As purchased 

Loin, tenderloin, as pur- 

24 

19.3 

40.8 

13.2 

13.1 

26.0 


0.8 

1340 

chased : * 

Average .... 

11 


66.6 

18.0 

10.5 

13.0 


1.0 

666 

Middle cuts : 










Edible portion — 






1 


0.7 

1836 

Average .... 
As purchased — 

3 


48.3 

16.7 

14.S 

36.3 I 

1 




Average .... 

3 

10.7 

38.6 

13.7 

12.1 

38.0 


0.7 

1466 

Shoulder : 










Edible portion * — 








0.8 


Average 

10 


J 1.3 

1 13.3 

IS.H 

34.3 



1660 


* Eight samples contained an average of lecithin 0.35, gelatinoids 1.0, and ** flesh 
bases’* 1.6 per cent. 

* Eight samples contained an average of lecithin 0.51, gelatinoids 0.6, and ** flesh 
bases*' 0.9 per cent. 

s Sight samples contained an average of lecithin 0.26, gelatinoids 0.8, and "flesh 
bases" 1.1 per cent. 
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a 



[ Protein 


6 









5 M 



Food Maturialb 

00 
03 tN 

M 

u 

K 

»o 

Cl 

iL 

.'1 


6% 


^c£ 


09 < 

u 

fa 

u 

V 

H 

to 

X 

QS 
. &> 

5 

i p 

gs 

ffl 

aJ MS 

M BS 

“ s 



« 



a 


H 

< 

fa 

Animal Food — Continued 
rORK. FiiKSH — Continued 

8ho\dder — Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

As purchased — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

C’ent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

19 

12.4 

44.6 

12.0 

js.e 

26.8 


0.7 

1480 

Side, lard and other fat 










included : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchasi^d — 

3 


26.4 

6.4 

8.5 

61.7 


0.4 

2780 

Average .... 

3 

11.2 

26.1 

8.3 

7.5 

54.8 


0.4 

2465 

Side, not including lard 

• 









and kidney : 






1 


I 


Edible portion * — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

tl 


34.4 

6.1 

9.8 

55.3 


0.5 

2505 

Average .... 

11 

11.5 

30.4 1 

8.0 

8.0 

46.0 


0.5 

2215 

Clear backs : 










Edible portion * — 
Average .... 
As ptirchased — 

8 


25.1 

6.4 

6.9 

67.6 


0.4 

2670 

.\v'erage .... 

8 

5.7 

23.7 

6.0 

6.4 

63.8 


0.4 

2805 

Clear bellies : 









Fi<liblc portion • — 










Average .... 

g 


31.4 

6.6 

7.8 

66.4 


0.4 

2675 




As p\iTchimHi — 







Average .... 

8 

6.2 

26.5 

6.5 

7.3 

56.6 


0.4 

2510 

Back fat, as purchased; 










Average .... 

3 

— 

7.7 

3.6 

2.3* 

86.6 


6.1 

3866 

Belly fat, as purchased : 










Average .... 



13.8 

5.2 

4/ 

81.6 

i 

0.2 

3555 


^ Eight samples contAined an average, of lecithin 0.35, gelatinoids 1, and ** flesh 
bases” t.5 per cent. 

■ Eight samples contained an average of lecithin 0.21, gelatinoids 0.6, and ” flesh 
bases” 0.8 per cent. 

* Eight samples contained an average of lecithin 0.18, gelatinoids 0.6, and ” flesh 
bases” 0.9 per cent. 
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h. 



1 Protein 


6 

S 09 


H 


U 




1 . 





Food Materials 

ca £ 
u 

eo < 

a 2 : 

ss 

£ 

H 

« 

u 

H 

< 

M3 

N 

cd 

X 

y Differ 
ence 


^ fmt 

n 

<o 


55 

pa 


55 

CQ 

U, 


< 

n. **' 

Animal Food — Continued 
PORK, FRESH — Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

IVr 

Cal- 

Ham fat, as purchased : 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

C’ent 

C'ent 

('ent 

uries 

Average .... 

3 


0.1 

3.5 

£.7 

88.0 


0.2 

8780 

Jowl fat, as purchased : 










Average .... 

3 


16.0 

5.9 

A.O 

78.8 


0.2 

8435 

Feet: 










Edible portion * — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

8 


55.4 

15.8 

17.6 

26.3 


0.8 

1405 

Average .... 

8 


14.3 

4.1 

i.6 

6.0 


0.2 

365 

Tails : 










Edible portion * — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

8 


17.4 

4.8 

6.2 

77.1 


0.3 

8340 

Average .... 

8 

13.3 

15.0 

4.1 

A-G 

66.0 


0.3 

2000 

Trimmings : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

8 


23.3 

5.4 

6.2 

70.2 


0.3 

3060 

Average .... 

8 

7.4 

21.6 

5.0 

6.7 

65.0 


0.8 

2835 

PORK ORGANS, 










BTC. 










Brains, as purchased 

1 


75.8 

11.7 

J2.3 

10.3 


1.6 

055 

Heart, as purchumKl . . 

Kidneys, as purchased : 



75.6 

17.1 

17.1 

6.3 


1.0 

585 

Average .... 

2 


77.8 

15.5 

16.2 

4.8 


1.2 

400 

Liver, as purchased . . 

1 


71.4 

21.3 

21.3 

4.5 

1.4 

1.4 

015 

Lungs, as purchased . . 
Marrow, as purchased : 

1 


833 

11.0 

11.6 

4.0 


0.0 

390 

U70 

Average .... 

6 


14.6 

2.3 

4.2 

81.2 


• 

Skin, as purchased : 








0.0 

1450 

Average .... 

7 


46.3 

26.4 

30.4 

22.7 



> Eight samples contained an average of lecithin 0.32, gelatinoids 3.5, and "flesh 
bases" 2 per cent. 

* Eight samples contained an average of lecithin 0.20, gelatinoids 0.6, and "fbudi 
bases" 0.6 per cent. * Ash not determined. 
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Animal Food — Continued 

PORK, PICKLED, HALTED, 
AND SMOKED 


Hatn, smoked, lean: 

Edible portion — 
AveraRc .... 

Ah purchased — 
Average .... 

Ham, smoked, medium 
fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

Ham, smoked, fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average . . . . 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

Ham, sinoktHl, all anal- 
yses. 

Edible portion . . . 

As purchased . . . 

Plam skin, as purchased 

Ham, smoked, boiled, as 
purehastHl : 
Average .... 

Ham, smoked, fried, as 
purchased . . . 

Ham, bonek'ss, raw: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

Ham, luneheon, cooked : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 


3 

8 


14 

14 

4 

8 

21 

19 

1 

% 

1 

4 

4 

5 


Per 

Cent 


11.3 


13.6 


3.4 

12.2 


3.3V] 


M 

Protein 

Fat 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

l*er 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

33.3 

16.8 

BO.B 

80.8 

47.8 

17.3 

17.9 

18.3 

40.3 

lO..! 

16.1 

38.8 

34.8 

14.8 

14.0 

33.4 

87.6 

14.8 

16.1 

38.3 

83.8 

18.4 

14 . 1 s 

33.7 

39.vS 

16.5 

16.7 

38.8 

35.H 

11.5 

14.6 

33.2 

27.2 

15.4 

16.0 

53.7 

31.3 

80.8 

S0.2 

«.* 

3G.fl j 

22.2 

' S 4.4 

1 

1 33.2 

36.1 1 

14.6 

15.4 

28.3 

48.3 

14.3 

14.9 

87.3 

46.8 

88JI 

£4.0 

81.0 


i 



Per Per 
Cent Cent 


Cal- 

ories 


3.5 1843 

4.6 1103 


4.8 1640 

4.8 1673 


3.7 8483 


3.3 


8463 


4.7 1945 

4.2 1670 

3.1 2555 


6.1 1880 

5.8 1815 


6.6 1486 

3.8 ll483 


3.8 


1363 


^ Refuse, case. 
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Protein 


L 



Food Materials 

a 

a 5 
A 

Refuse 

ct 

14 

h 

■4 

»o 

N 

<D 

X 

Sr. 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 

Total C.ab 

HTDRATEI 

s 

< 

A. 

>3 M 

Animal Food — Continued 

PORK» PICKIKD, SALTED, 

and bmoked— ConItnu«<i 
Ham, luncheon, cooked 
— Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

As purchased — 


CVnt 

Ont 

Cent 

f'ent 

f'ent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

2 

2 . 1 « 

48.1 

22.1 


20.6 


5.7 

1280 

Shoulder, smoked, me- 
dium fat: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


45.0 

15.9 

loM 

32.5 


6.7 

1665 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

3 

18.2 

36.8 

13.0 

ISM 

26.6 


5.5 

1365 

Shoulder, smoked, fat ; 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


26.5 

15.1 

14.7 

53.6 


5.2 

2343 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

20.0 

21.4 

12.1 

11.8 

42.6 


4.2 

2020 

Shoulder, smoked, all 
analyses : 

Edible portion . . . 

5 


37.6 

15. *> 

16.3 

41.0 


6.1 

2020 

As purchased . . . 

5 

18.9 

30.7 

12.1 

12.4 

33.0 


5.0 

: 1625 

Pigs' tongues, pickled : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


58.6 

17.7 

18.0 

19.8 


3.6 

1165 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

3.2 

36.8 

17.1 

! 

1 17.6 

19.1 i 


3.4 

1125 

Pigs’ feet, pickled : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


68.2 

1 

16.3 > 

1 

le.t 

14.8 


0.9 

939 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

33.3 

44.6 

I 

10.0 

9.3 


0.6 

383 

Dry-salted backs : 

Edible portion — 
Average . . . 

2 


1 17.3 

10.2 1 
7.7 

1 7.2 

72.7 


2.8 

9210 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

8.1 

15.6 

7.1 

' i 

e.6 

66.8 


2.7 

2930 


> Refuie, cue. 
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Animal Food — Continued 

POnK, PICKLED, HALTED, 
AND SMOKED — Continued 
Dry*NiiltRd bellies: 

Edible portion — 
AveraKO .... 
As purchased — 
Average .... 
Salt pork, clear fat. as 
purchased : 

Average .... 
Salt iiork, lean ends : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchaaed — 
Average .... 
Bacon, smoked, lean : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purcha8<5d — 

Average .... 
Bacon, smoked, medium 
fat : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 
Average .... 
Bacon, smoked, all anal- 
yw's : 

Edible portion . . . 

As purchased . . . 

Riba, cooked, as pur- 
chased .... 
Steak, cooked, as pur- 
chased .... 

PORK, CANNED 

Brawn, ttoara’ brains, as 
purchased : 

Average .... 


Water 

1 Protein j 

NX 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

17.7 

8.4 

6.7 

16.2 

7.7 

6.2 

7.9 

1.9 

2.0 

19.9 

8.4 

7.3 

17.6 

7.4 

6.5 

31.8 

16.6 

146 

26.6 

18.0 

12 .S 

18.8 

9.9 

9.4 

17.4 

9.1 

8.6 

20.2 

10.5 

9.9 

18.4 

9.5 

9.0 

33.6 

24.8 

26.6 

33.2 


19.9 

49.0 

26.2 

2 S .4 


/»«/ 


M 

£9 

^ 'A 

P< 


Per 

Cent 


8.2 


11.2 


17.0 


7.7 


8.7 


Per 

(!Jent 

72.2 

06.2 

86.2 

67.1 

69.6 

42.6 

56.6 

67,4 

62.2 


64.8 

59.4 


37.6 

45.4 


Total Carbo- 
HTD RATES 

Ash 

If 

>P 

A* 

H « 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 


8.4 

3200 


8.2 

2986 


8.9 

8670 


6.7 

2986 


6.1 

2666 


11.0 

2066 


8.7 

1740 


4.4 

8080 


4.1 

2786 


5.1 

2930 


4.5 

2685 


2.2 

2050 


1.5 

2285 


4.6 

1446 
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Chemicaii Composition op American Food !|y[ATERiAf.d - 

CofUinued 












„.a 





rROTElN 

I 

6 


u 







1 




Food Materials 

UMBER 

Analyse 

« 

so 

t> 

u. 

u 

os 

§ 

»o 

d 

X 

y Differ- 
ence 

' 5? 

SB 

s 

^(2 

H 



« 


''A 



H 

< 


Animal Food— C orUinued 
PORK, CAANLD — Continued 
Boars' heads, as pur- 


Per 

Per 

Per 

l\‘r 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

chast^d : 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

('ent 

t'ent 

ories 

Average .... 

2 


U.3 

20.7 

t9.2 

22.2 


3.3 

1320 

Ham, deviled, as pur- 










chased : 

Average .... 

6 


44.1 

10.0 

18.5 

34.1 


3.3 

1700 

SAUSAGE * 










Arles : 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


17.2 

26.8 

24-1* 

50 0 


7.3 

2635 

As purchased . . . 
Banquet : 

1 

5.2 

16.3 

25.4 

Sid.fl 

48.0 


6.9 

2495 

Edible portion . . . 

1 

— 

62.7 

18.3 

17.0 

15.7 


3.7 

1005 

As purchased . . . 

Bologna : 

1 

1.0 

i 61.7 

18.0 

17.7 

15.4 


3,0 

985 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

8 


60.0 

18.7 

18.4 

17.6 

0.3 

3.7 

1005 

Average .... 

4 

S.3 

45.2 

18.2 

18.0 

1B.7 


3.8 

1170 

Farmer : 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


23.2 

29.0 

S7.£ 

42.0 


7.6 

2310 

As purchased . . . 

Frankfort, as purchased : 

1 

3.9 

22.2 

27.9 

26.8 

40.4 


7.3 

2225 

Average .... 

8 


57.2 

10.0 

10.7 

18.0 

1.1 

3.4 

1170 

Holsteiner : 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


25.6 

29.4 

20.4 

37.3 

3.4 

4.3 

2220 

As purchased . . . 
Lyons, pure ham : 

1 

2.2 

2.5.1 

28.7 

28.7 

36.5 

3.3 

4.2 

2135 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


32.5 

32 3 

S2.S 

27.2 


8.0 

1750 

As purchased . . . 

Pork, as purchased : 

1 

10.0 

29.2 

29.1 

20,1 

24.5 


7.2 

1576 

Average .... 

11 


30.8 

13.0 

12.7 

44.2 

1.1 

2.2 

2125 


» In 8ome cases the sum of the percen(ag<5s of water, protein, fat, and ash in sau- 
sage does not make 100. In such cases the difference is eetimated as carbohydrates. 
There are, however, no tests showing the presence of these, and it may be more 
nearly correct to give no value for carbohydrates. 
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Chemical Composition op American Pood Materials — 

Continued 


Food Matbrials 

; Number or 
Analyses 

Refuse 

i 

Water | 

Animal Toovt'-- Continued 
HKV»KiiVi— Continued 


Per 

Per 

Pork sauHaKe meat, uh 


Cent 

Cent 

purchased . . . 

1 


46.2 

Pork and b<;ef chopped 
toRcther, as pur- 
ofaased .... 

1 


66.4 

Salmi : 

Edible portion — 
AveraRp .... 

% 


30.6 

As purohawid — 
Average .... 

2 

9.S 

27.6 

Summer ; 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


23.2 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

2 

7.0 

20.9 

Tongue, as purchased 

1 


46.4 

Wienerwurst, ns pur- 
chased .... 

1 


43.9 

AAUSAOB, CANNED 

Beef, as purchased . . 

1 


69.6 

Bologna, Italian, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 



42.6 

Frankfort, as purchased 

1 


! 72.7 

Oxford, as purchased 

1 


1 2S.0 

Pork: 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


66.6 

As purchased , . . 

1 

12.6* 

1 40.6 

POULTRY AND OAMB. 
PBESH 

Chicken, broilers; 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

S 


74.8 


Pro 

lO 

«o 

X 

By Diffei. | | 
ence | * 

Fat 

J * 

H 

n 

to 

< 

Fuel Value 
PER Pound 

Per 

I’er 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

Gent 

Cent 

Cent , 

Cent 

ories 

17.4 

17.9 

32.5 


3.4 

1605 

19.4 

19.5 

! 

24.1 


1.0 i 

1380 

24.1 

1 

£2.e 

30.0 


7.6 

2130 

21.8 

eo.6 

36.2 


6.4 

1036 

26.0 

sj^.e 

44.6 

• 

7.7 

2300 

24.6 

BS.O 

42.1 


7.6 

2330 

20.1 

17. $ 

33.1 


3.2 

1770 

28.0 


22.1 

1.6 

4.4 

1485 

17.9 

17.8 

20.6 


2.0 

1200 

24.9 

BS.S 

27.8 


6.4 

1635 

14.9 

H6 

9.9 


2.8 

695 

9.0 

9.9 

68.6 

0.0 

2.1 

2665 

16.6 

ie.6 

24.8 


1 2.6 

1355 

14.5 

1 U.6 

21.6 


1.8 

1180 

2IU1 

1 

\ 

tJi 


1.1 

606 


^ Refute liquid. 
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Chemical Composition of American ¥ 

Continued 


'ooD Materials « 


Food Matibrials 


Animal Food — Continued 
POULTRY AND QAMR, FKEHH 
— CorUinued 

Chicken, broilers — Con- 
tinued 

As purchased — 

Average .... 
Fowls : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

Average . . . . ! 

Goose, young : 

Edible portion . . . 

As purchased . . . 

Turkey : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

As purchased — 

Average .... 
Chicken gizzard, as pur- 
chased .... 
Chicken heart, as pur- 
chased .... 
Chicken liver, as pur- 
chased .... 
Goose gizzard .... 
Goose liver, as purchased 
Turkey gizzard, as pur- 
chased .... 
Turkey heart, aa pur- 
chased .... 
Turkey liver, ^ pur- 
chased . . . . 

POULTRY AMD OAMB, 
COOKED 

Capon; 

Ekitble portion . . . 


Per Per Per 
Cent Cent C’ent 

43.7 12.H IS.fi 

63.7 16.3 1,9.0 

47.1 13.7 i4.0 

40.7 10 3 ifi.d 

38.5 13.4 t,H.4 

55.5 21.1 eO.O 

42.4 16.1 if,. 7 
72. h 24.7 S4.7 

72.0 20.7 . SI. t 


TVr Per Per CJsf- 
('ent CJeiit C'ent ones 

1.4 0.7 265 


00.3 22.4 

73,8 10.0 19. 4 
62.0 10.0 


68.0 10.8 ! 17. S \ 


- 4.2 1*2.4 1.7 640 


69.6 I 22.9 ! 


59.9 27.0 S7.S 


15.9 3.7 i 1.2 1050 


1.2 1.1 1015 


5.2 0.6 1.7 655 


2 
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Chemical Composition op American Food Materials 

Continued 


Food Materials 

Hn 

«> 

W •J 

Refuse 

Water 

Akimal Food— C onfmued 

POULTRY AND OAME, 
COOKED — Continued 


Per 


Capon — Continued 


(^cnt 

Cent 

As purchased . . . 

1 

10.4 

53.0 

Capon, with stufliiig : 
Edible portion . . . 

1 


02.1 

As purchased . . . 

1 

7.7 

57.2 

Chicken, fricasseed, edi- 
ble portion . . 

r 


07.5 

Turkey, roast, e<iil>le 
portion . . . 

1 


52.0 

Turkey, roast, light and 
dark meat and 
Btufliug, edible 

portion . , . . 

1 


65.0 

POULTRY AND UAIIE, 
CANNED 

Chicken; sandwich, as 
purcham^d . . 



46.U 

Turkey, sandwich, as 
purchased . . . 

1 


47.4 

Plover, roast, as pur- 
chasetl , . , . 

1 


57.7 ; 

Quail, as purchased . . 

1 

— 

66.0 

FISH, FRESHf 

Alewife, whole: 

Edible imrtion — 
Average .... 

t 


94.4 


Protein 

% 

Total Carbo- 
hydrates 

Ash 

Fuel Value 
PER Pound 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

cries 

24.2 

£4.5 

10.3 


1.2 

885 

21.8 


10.9 

3.8 

1.4 

935 

20.1 


10.3 

3.5 

1.2 

876 

17.0 


11.5 

2.4 

1.0 

855 

27.8 

£8.4 

18.4 


1.2 

1205 


17.1 

10.8 

6.5 

1.0 

870 

20.8 

£0.6 

30.0 


2.6 

1655 

20.7 

SO. 7 

29.2 


2.7 

1615 

22.4 


10.2 

7.6 

2.1 

085 

21.8 


8.0 

1.7 

1.0 

775 

19.4 

19Jt 

4.9 


lA 

979 ' 


* A oonaiderable number of determinations of phosphorus, sulfur, and ohlorine 
have been made in the flesh of fresh fish. These are recorded in the following table 
in terms of phosphoric anhydrid (PjOjd* sulfuric anhydrid {S(.V, and chlorine (Cl), 
and in peroeutages of the total weight of "'edible portion or flesh : 
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Chemical Composition op Amebican Food Matebials — 

Continued 


Phosphoric Anhtdbid, SuLPtmic Anhtdrid, and Chlorine in Samples of 
Fresh Fish 



Phosphoric An- 

HYORID 

Sulfuric An- 
hydrid 

Chlorine 

Kino of Fish 

Number 
of Deter- 
mina- 
tions 

Average 

Number 
of Deter- 
mina- 
tions 

Average 

Number 
of Deter- 
mina- 
tions 

Average 

Alcwife .... 

1 

Pejr Cent 
0.60 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 

Baas: 

Black .... 

1 

0.44 

n 


B 

, 

Striped . . . 

2 

0.48 





Blackfiah . . . 

1 

0.62 



1 

0.24 

Bluefiah .... 

1 

0.02 




— 

Cod 

2 

0.46 




— 

Eels, salt water 

1 

0.51 

H9B 


— 

— 

Flounder . . . 

2 

0.40 

2 

0.42 

— 

— 

Haddock . . . 

2 

0.47 

1 

0.41 

— 

— 

Halibut .... 

2 

0.44 

1 

0.49 

— 

— 

Herring .... 

1 

0,55 

1 

0.56 

— 

— — 

Mackerel . . . 

4 

0.60 

2 

0.47 

— 

— 

MuakcUunge . . 

1 

0.52 

1 

0.37 

— 


Perch : 

White .... 

2 

0.44 

2 

0.66 

■■■■ 


Pike .... 

1 

0.46 

1 

0.90 



— 

Porgy .... 

2 

0.69 

1 

0.52 

— 

— 

Red snapper . . 

2 

0.47 

2 

0.47 

- — 

— 

Salmon .... 

2 

0.57 

1 

0.61 

— 


Landlocked . , 

2 

0.51 

2 

0.40 

— — 

— - ■■■■ 

California . . 

1 

0.69 

1 

0.43 

— 

— 

Shad 

2 

0.60 

1 

0.62 

— 

— - 

Sheepahead . . 

1 

0.45 

1 

0.48 

— 

— 

Smelt .... 

1 

0.81 

1 

0.55 

— — — 

■■■ 

Spanish mackerel 

1 

0.60 

1 

0.58 


_ 

Trout, brook . . 

1 

0.61 

1 

0.48 



Turbot .... 

1 

0.48 

1 

0.32 



Whitefish . . . 

1 

0.71 

1 

0.41 


"■ 
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Chemical Composition op American Food Materials — 

Continued 



Number of 
Analyses 



1 Protein 

\ 

6 

1 

1 g. 

Food Matebials 

Refuse 

Water 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 

Total Cab 

HYDRATE 

Ash 

Fuel Val 
PER POUN 

Animal FooD~~C«nttnued 
FiHH, FRESB — Continued 

Alewifc, whole — Con- 
tinued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

As purchased — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ones 

Average .... 

— 

49.ft 

37.6 

9.8 

9.7 

2.4 


9.8 

28ft 

Bass, black, whole: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

ar 


76.7 

20.6 

SO.Ji 

1.7 


1.2 

4ftft 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

z 

ft4.8 

34.6 

9.3 

9.S 

0.8 


0.ft 

20ft 

Bass, red, whole : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


HI. 6 

16.0 

10.7 

0.5 


1.2 

336 

As purchasfsd . . • 

1 

63.5 

20.H 

6.2 

6.1 

0.2 


0.4 

125 

Bass, sea, whole : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 1 


1 79.3 

10.8 

19.8 

0.5 


1.4 

390 

As purehasi^d . . . 

1 1 

50.1 

34 .H 

8.7 

8.3 

0.2 


0.6 

170 

Bass, striped, whole ; 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

• 


77.7 

18.6 

18.3 

2.8 


1.2 

46ft 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

ft 

ftft.O 

33.1 

8.4 

8.3 

1.1 


ZJi 

200 

Bass, striped, entrails 
removed, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 

51.2 

1 

37.4 i 

8.8 

8.7 

2.2 


0.5 

255 

Black&sh, whole : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

4 


79.1 

18.7 

18.5 

1.3 


1.1 

40ft 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

Z 


31.4 i 

7.4 

7.3 

9.7 


9.4 

10ft 

Blackfish, entrails re- 
moved, as pur- 
chased: 

Average .... 

t 

ftft.7 

Sft.9 

8.4 

8.5 

9.ft 


9.ft 

17ft 

Bluefish, entrails re- 
moved : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


78.6 

i 

19.4 

1 

19.0 

\ 

1 

1.2 

1 


1.3 

410 
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Chemical Composition of American Food Materials — 

Continued 



a 



Protein 

Food Materials 

Number 

Analtsei 

Refuse 

Water 

»o 

(6 

X 

By Differ- 
ence 

Animal Food — Continued 
FISH, FRESH— Continued 

Bluefish, entrails re- 
moved — Continued 
As purchased . . . 

1 

Per 

C'ent 

48.0 

Pot 

C/CUt 

40.3 

Per 

Cent 

10.0 

Per 

Cent 

Buffalo fish, entrails re- 
moved : 

Edible portion , . . 

1 


78.0 

18.0 

17.0 

As puruha8(;d . . . 

1 

52.5 

37.3 

8.5 

8.rj 

Butter-fish, whole : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


70.0 

18.0 

17.S 

As purchased < . . 

1 

42.8 

40.1 

10.3 

w.e 

Catfish : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


64.1 

14.4 

14-4 

As purchased . . . 

1 

19.4 

51.7 

ll.O 

11.0 

Cisooe, whole : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

3 


74.0 

18.3 

1H.1 

As purchased . . . 

1 

42.7 

43.0 

11.1 

11.0 

Ciscoe, entrails removed, 
as purchased : 
Average .... 

Z 

10.1 

63.0 

16.3 

15.9 

Cod, whole: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

5 


83.6 

16.3 

I 5 .fi 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

Z 

SZ.5 

38.7 

8.4 

H.O 

Cod, dressed, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 

3 

29,9 

38.3 

11.1 

lo.e 

Cod, sections, edible por- 
tion ; 

Average .... 

3 


83.3 

18.7 

16.3 

Cod, steaks: 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


79.7 

18.7 

18.6 

As purchased . . . 

1 

9.2 

72.4 

17.0 

16.9 

Cusk, entrails removed : 
Edible portion . . . 

1 


82.0 

17.0 

10.9 


Fat 

Total Carbo- 

BTDRATES 

Ash 

S a 

4 

r 

Per Per 

Per 

Cal- 

C'ent (.'ent 

Cent 

ories 

0.0 

0.7 

210 

2.3 

1.2 

430 

1.1 

0.0 

205 

11.0 

1.2 

800 

0.3 

0.0 

400 

20,0 

0.9 

1135 

10.0 

0.7 

015 

0.8 

1.1 

630 

2.0 — 

0.7 

290 

7.3 

0.6 

620 

0.4 

1.3 

323 

0.3 

0.6 

163 

0.2 

0.8 

213 

0.3 

0.0 

323 

0.5 

1.2 

370 

0.5 

1.0 

335 

0.2 

I 0.9 

1 323 
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CBEMICAL COMPdSITION OF AMERICAN FOOD MATERIALS — 

Continued 


Food Matsbialb 


Abim AL Food — Continued 

rxsB, FREsa — Continued 

Cusk, entrails removed — 
Continued 

As purohasc'd . . . 

Eels, salt water, head, 
skin, and entrails 
removed : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

Flounder, whole : 

Edible portion — 
Average ... % 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

Flounder, entrails re- 
moved, as pur- 
chased .... 

Haddock, entrails re- 
moved : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

Hake, entrails removed ; 

Edible portion . . . 

As purchased . . . 

Halibut, steaks or sec- 
tions: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

Herring, whole : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 


Per Per 
Cent Cent 
1 40.3 49.0 


2 S7.2 


2 61 ^ 32.2 


1 57.0 35.8 


4 ffl.t 4«.2 


1 83.1 

1 52.5 39.5 


2 17.7 €1.9 
2 72.1 


Protein | 

X6.25 


Z 


Per 

Cent 

10.1 

Per 

Cent 

10.1 

18.2 

18.S 

14.8 

H.G 

14.2 

13.9 

2.4 

6.1 

6.4 

6.3 

17.2 

16.8 

8.4 

8.3 

15.4 

7.3 

16.3 

7.3 

18.2 

18.4 

12.8 

16.1 

12.2 

18.9 
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Cbevicai. Composition or American Food Materials — 

Continued 



s. 



Protein 


Total Cabbo- 

HTDBATES 



Food Matbrialb 

Number 

Analtbei 

Refuse 

Water 

N X 6.25 

By DiflFer- 
ence 

Fat 

s 

< 

><£ 

gg 

I."' 

Animal Food — Continued 

FISH, FRBSB — Continued 

Herring, whole — Con- 
tinued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

As purchased — 


C'^nt 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

2 

42.6 

41.7 

11.2 

lO.ff 

8.0 


0.0 

876 

Kingfish, whole: 

Edible portion' . . . 

1 


79.2 

18.9 

ISJ 

0.9 


1.2 

300 

As purchased . . . 

1 

56.6 

34.4 

8.2 


0.4 


0.5 

170 

Lampreyi whole : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


71.1 

15.0 


13.3 


0.7 

840 

As purchased . . . 

1 

45.8 

38.5 

8.1 

8.J 

7.2 


0.4 

455 

Mackerel, whole ; 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

6 


7S.4 

18.7 

ts.s 

7.1 


1.2 

646 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

5 

44.7 

40.4 

10.2 

10.0 

4.2 


0.7 

866 

Mackerel, entrails re- 
moved, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 

40.7 

43.7 

11.6 

114 

3.5 

. 

0.7 

365 

Mullet, whole : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


74.0 

10.5 

10.S 

4.0 


1.2 1 

555 

As purchased . . . 

1 

57.9 

31.5 

8.2 

8.1 

2.0 


0.5 

235 

MuskoUunge, whole ; 
Edible portion . . . 

1 


76.3 

I 

20.2 

10.0 

i 

2.5 


1.6 

480 

As purchased . . . 

1 

20.2 

38.7 

10.2 

10.0 

1.3 


0.8 

245 

Perch, white, whole : 
Bldible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


76.7 

10.3 

19.1 

4.0 


1.2 

680 

As purchased — 

Average . . . . < 

2 

62.6 

28.4 

7.8 

7.2 

1.6 


0.4 

000 

Perch, pike (wall-eyed 
pike) ; 

Edible portion ... 

1 

1 

i 

70.7 i 

18.6 

184 

0.5 


1.4 

366 

As purchased 

1 

57.3 

34.0 j 

7.9 

7.9 

0.2 


0.6 

155 

Perch, yellow, whole : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 


70.8 

18.7 

1 ' 

18.7 

0.8 


1.0 

880 
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Cbkmical Composition of American Food Materials — 

Continued 



Number or 
Analyses 



Protein 

1 


1 


Food Materials 

Refuse 

Water 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 


Ash 

e' 

Animal Food — Continued 
VISH, FRESH — CorUinued 
Perch, yellow, whole — 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Continued 


Cent 

C3©nt 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

As purchased . . . 

Perch, yellow, dressed. 

1 

02.7 

30.0 

6.6 

6,7 

0.2 


0.4 

130 

as purohasc*d . . 

1 

35.1 

50.7 

12.8 

12.6 

0.7 


0.9 

265 

Pickerel, pike, whoUi : 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

3 


72.8 

18.7 

18,6 

0.8 


1.1 

872 

As purchased — 

• 









Average .... 

2 

47.1 

42.2 

2.2 

9.9 

0.2 


0.0 

100 

Pickerel, pike, entrails re> 










moved as purchased 

1 

42.7 

45.7 

10.7 

10.7 

0.3 


0.6 

210 

Pike, gray, whole : 



I 







Edible portion . . . 

1 


i 80.8 

17.9 

17.3 

0.8 


1.1 

365 

As purchased . . . 

Pollock, dressed: 

1 

63.2 

29.7 

6.6 

6.4 

0.3 


0.4 

135 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


76.0 j 

21.6 

^1.7 

m.6 

0.8 


1.5 

435 

As purchased . . . 

Pompano, whole : 

1 

28.5 

54.3 

15.4 

0.6 


1.1 

310 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

2 

— 

72,8 

18.8 

18.7 

7.8 


1.0 

028 

Average .... 

2 

48.8 

82.8 

12.8 

10.2 

4.8 


0.8 

878 

Porgy, whole : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

8 


78.2 

18.2 

18.6 

8.1 


1.4 

822 

Average .... 

8 


22.2 

7.4 

7.4 

2.1 


0.2 

228 

Hed grouper, entrails re> 









moved : 










Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

2 


72.8 

12.8 

18.8 

0.0 


1.1 

888 

Average .... 

2 

88.2 

88.2 

8.8 

8.4 

0.2 


2.8 

128 

Red snapper, whole : 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

8 


78.8 

12.7 

19.2 

1.0 


1.8 

410 
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Chemical Composition of American Food Materials- 

Continued 


Food Materials 


Animal Food — Continued 
PISH, PRESH — Continued 
Red snapper, whole — 
Continued 

As purchased — 
Average , . , . 

Red snapiKir, entrails and 
gills removed^ as 
purchased . . . 

Salmon, whole ; 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

As purchased — 
Average .... 
Salmon, entrails removed, 
as purchased ; 
Average .... 
Salmon, landlocked, 
whole, spent: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

As purchased — 
Average .... 
Salmon, California, an- 
terior sections : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

As purchased . . . 

Shad, whole : 

Edible portion —7 
Average .... 

A* purchaseni — 
Average .... 
Shad, roe. as purchased 
Sheepshead, whole : 

Edible portion *— | 

Average . . . . , 

As purchased .... 
Sheepshead, entrails re- ; 


4 ! 49.3 


7 M.l I 84.3 


j Protein j 

*0 

w 

tc 

X 

iL 

^ 0 

Qg 

"4, 

ffl 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

f^ent 

10.8 

10.6 

10.6 

10.0 

33.0 

sti.i 

14.3 

144 

13.8 

ISM 

17.8 

17. H 

0.7 

ff.8 

17.8 

17 M 

10.7 

16.1 

18.8 ! 

18.6 

0.4 1 

9.e 

20.9 ! 

1 


1 

30.1 i 

IB.S 

0.6 


9.0 I 

8M 


3.8 2.6 1.5 
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Food Matxbials 


Akim AL FooD--Con/inu«rf 
FIBS, FRKBa-^ Continued 

Skate, lobe of body ; 
Edible portion . . . 

Ab purcbaaed . . . 
Smelt, whole: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 
Average .... 
Spanish mackerel, whole : 
Edible portion . . . 
As purchased . . . 

Sturgeon, anterior sec- 
lions : 

Edible portion . . . 

As purchased . . . 
Tonicod, whole : 

Edible portion . . . 

As purchased . . . 

Trout, brook, whole: 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 
Average .... 
Trout, salmon or lake : 
Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 
Average .... 
Turbot: 

Edible portion . . . 
As purchased . . . 

Weakfish, whole: 

Edible portion . . . 

As purchased . . . 
Whitefish. whole: 

Edible portion . . . 
As purchased . . . 



Per Per Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 

1 82.2 18.2 16.3 1.4 

1 51.0 , 40.2 8.9 7.6 , 0.7 


2 7f.2 17.S 17.3 1.8 

2 41.9 49.1 10.1 10.0 1.0 


1 . 68.1 21.5 ei.O 9.4 

1 34.0 44.5 14.1 13.7 6.2 


1 78.7 18.1 18.0 1.9 

1 14.4 67.4 16.1 16.4 1.6 

1 81.5 17.2 17.1 0.4 

1 59.9 32.7 6.9 6.8 0.2 


3 77.8 10.0 18.9 0.1 

3 48.1 40.4 0.0 9.8 1.1 


0 70.8 17.8 17.7 10.3 

0 48.3 30.9 0.1 9.9 3.1 

1 71.4 14.8 19.9 14.4 

1 47.7 37.3 7.7 6.8 7.5 

1 79.0 17.8 17.4 2.4 

1 51.9 38.0 8.6 8.4 1.1 

1 69.8 22.9 99.1 6.5 

1 53.5 32.5 10.6 10.3 3.0 
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Continued 


Food Materials 

a 

0 » 
h) 
SO 

» »N 

M 

a < 
2^ 

Refuse 

Water 

Pro 

»o 1 

(N 

to 1 
X 

4 

By Differ- 2 
ence ^ 

5 . 

[l4 

4 

5 n 
o< 

1 “ 

s 

< 

"s 

•^(2 

H 

Animal Food— C on/mued 


^ Per 

! Per 


^ Per 





FISH, COOKED 




Per 


p£*,r 

Per 

Per 

C^al- 

Bluefish, cooked, edible 


Cent 

f'ent 

(’ent 

C'ont 

Ont 

Cent 

(’cut, 

ories 

portion .... 

1 


68.2 

2.5.9 


4.5 


1.2 

670 

Spanish mackerel, broiled 










Edible portion . 

1 


68.0 

23.7 


6.5 


1.4 

71.5 

As purchased . . . 

1 

7.!> 

63.5 

21.8 

at.if 

5.0 


1.3 

655 

FISH, PRESERVED AND 










CANNED ^ 










C<Ki, salt : * 










Edible portion — 










Averag(i .... 

z 


S3.S 

25.4 

21. n 

0..1 


24.7 » 

410 


1 A considorabitj numbor of dtderminations of phonphoruH, hulfur, and chlorine 
have boon made in the fi<-*Hh of prewirved and eann(*d linh. Thene are r*‘Oordo<l in 
the, foilowinf); tabh' in termrtof pho*<phoric anhydrid f I'jO;,), wiilfuric unhydrid (KO„) 
and chlorine (Cl), and in pereentaKcH of the total weight of ‘‘edibh; portion " or flesh : 


Phosphoric ANHyoniD, Sulpctric AmirnRin, avi> C'HnoniN'K in Samples or 
Fremkrveu and Cannko Fish 



r*Ho»PMOttic An- 

SvLFfUiif An- 1 

Chlouink 


HYDRtn 

UYDKID 1 



Kind of Fish 

Number 

1 

Number 

1 i 

Numbor I 

1 Average 


of Deter- 1 

Average ! 

of Deter- 

! .\verago 

of Df*lor- 



mina lions 1 


tuinations 

1 ;minaiiunsj 




Per Cent 


IYt Ont 


Per Cent 

Cod, salt . . . 

2 

0.25 


0.74 i 

2 

11.02 

Cod, salt, boneless 

1 

0.36 

* i 

0.6S 

1 

1M9 

Halibut, smoked . 

1 

0,47 

1 

0.44 

1 

8.66 

Herring, smoked . 

1 

0.84 

1 

1.24 

1 

7.21 

Mackerel, salt . . 

1 

0.35 

1 

0.61 

- — — 

— 

Salmon, canned 

1 

0 61 

1 

0.44 

— 

— 


» It is observable that in salt wkI the proportion of protein by differeuee is much 
smaller than by factor. The former value is apparently more nearly correct^ and 
has been tised in estimating the fufd value per pound, 

* Two samples averaged 23 per cent common salt. 
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Food Materials 

Si 

ea < 

y. 

u 

« 

Water 

Pho 

04 

o 

X 

FKIN 

II 
. £ 

» 

Fat 

1 Total Carbo- 

1 HYDRATES 

Ash 

Fuel Value 
PER Pound 

Animal Fooi> — Continued 










nan, pueheuyko and 










CANNED — Continued 










Cod, salt — Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

As purchased — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

2 

24.0 

40.2 

10.0 

10.0 

0.4 


18.5 

315 

Cod. salt, “boneloMs": 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

2 


55.0 

27.8 

20.7 

0.3 


10.0* 

400 

An purchased . . . 

1 

1.6 

54.8 

27.7 

28.0 

0.3 


14.7 

545 

Haddock, smoked : 

*■ 









Edible portion . . . 

1 


72.5 

23.3 

28. 7 

0.2 


3.6 

440 

As purchased . . . 

1 

32.2 

49.2 

15.8 

16.1 

0.1 


2.4 

305 

Haddock, smokt'd, cooked, 










cantu'd, as pur- 










chuM^d .... 

1 


68.7 

22.3 

21.8 

2.3 


7.2 

510 

Halibut, smoked : 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

2 


40.4 

20.7 

20.0 

15.0 


15.0* 

1020 

As purchast>d — 










Average .... 

2 

7.0 

40.0 

10.8 

19.1 

14.0 


m 9 

050 

Herring, smoked : 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


34.6 

36.9 

30.4 1 

15.8 


13.2* 

1355 

As purchased , . . 

1 i 

44.4 

19.2 

20.5 

20.2 

8.8 


7.4 

750 

Lamprey, canned: 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


63.3 

IG.9 


12.2 

3.6 

4.0 

895 

As purehascKl 

1 

1.S.2 ♦ 

51.7 

13.8 


10.0 

3.0 

3.3 

735 

Mackerel, salt, entrails 










rcmoviKl : 










Edible portion . . . j 

1 


42.2 

21.1 

22.0 

22.6 


13.2* 

1345 

As purchased ... 

1 

22.9 1 

32.5 

16.3 

17.0 

17.4 


10.2 

1035 

Mackerel, st^lt, canned. 










as purchased . . I 

1 


68.2 

19.6 

19.9 

8.7 


3.2 

730 


* One sample contained 19.1 per cent common salt. 

* One sample contained 12.1 per cent common salt. ^ 

* Contained 11.7 per cent common salt. 

< Refuse, oil. * Contained U.2 per cent common salt. 
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Chemical Composition op American Food Materials — 

Continued 



h 

O 00 



Protein 


Total Cabbo- 
BTDRATES 


U> Q 

Food Materialr 

M 
00 
PS J- 
H J 

Refuse 

Water 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 

’ 5 
< 

< £> 

& 

►J M 

w P! 

D M 
t*. ^ 

Animal Food — Continued 

1 






- 



FIflH, PHK8KRVKD AND 










CANNED ~ -Continued 










Mackerel, Halt, canned in 


Per 

■; Per 

Per 

IVr 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

oil : 


Cent 

j (Vnt 

Cent 

('ent 

( ent 

Cent 

Cent 

cries 

£diblo portion . . . 

1 

— 

j M.3 

25.4 


14.1 

— 

4.1 

106.5 

As purchn.st^d . . 

1 

l.'i* 

i .30.9 

1 17.4 

Ui.l 

9.7 


2.8 

736 

Mackerel, salt. dres«>d : 




j 






Kdiblo portion — 










Average .... 

2 


43.4 

17.3 

J7.S 

26.4 


12.93 

1435 

As purchased — 




! 






Average .... 

2 

19.7 

34 .H 

13.9 

JA.O 

21.2 


10.4 

1155 

Miiiog}', pickhd. canned : 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


50 5 

22.0 

£J J) 

1H.6 

— 

3.0 

1 195 

As purchased . , . 

1 

18.7 > 

46.0 

17.9 

n.H 

15.1 


2.4 

970 

Pilchard in tomatoe.s. 










canned, Russia, u» 

1 









purchuMd ... 

1 

— 

62.7 

27.9 

£7.n 

15.8 


4.0 

1185 

Salmon, cann<*d : 










Edible pf>rtion — 










Average .... 

7 

— 

03.3 

21.8 

31.8 

12.1 


2.6 

015 

As purchas'd — 










Average .... 

3 

14*3 I 

56.8 j 

1 19.5 

\ jur, \ 

7.5 

— 

3.0 

689 

Sardines, cannfd : 



; i 

I 






Edible portion — 



i 







Average .... 

2 


53.3 ! 

23.0 


19.7 

— 

5.6 

1369 

As purcha.sed , . . 

1 

5.0* 

6:1.6 j 

23.7 

^■;.o 1 

12.1 


6.3 

960 

Sturgeon, dried, Russia : 










Edible portion . , . 

1 


50.6 I 

31 H ! 

S2.S 

96 

— 

7.6 

996 

As purchased . . . 

1 

12.7 

44.1 

27.8 

28.1 

8.4 


6.7 

870 

Sturgeon, caviare, preastd 










Russian, as pur- 










chased .... 

1 


38.1 

30.0 


19 7 

7.6 

4.6 

1630 

Trout, brwk : 




! 






Edible portion . , . 

1 

1 

68.4 

22.3 1 

22.8 

6.1 


3.7 

670 

As purchased . . , 

1 

,3.5 ; 

Oti.l 

21 . r, ! 
1 

20.& 

6.9 

i 

3.6 

660 


» Refuae, oil, » ContniniKl 10.4 par eent commoa mU. 

* Refuae, Uquida. 
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NUMBER OF 

Analyses 

1 

1 

Protein j 

1 

iJ 

1 

SP 

Food Materials 

Refuse 

Water 

. ‘O 

o 

y 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 

Total Ca* 

HYDRATE 

Ash 

^S. 

“ g 

Animal Food — Cantinued\ 

FISH, PREHKItVRD AND i 

1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cal- 

CANNED — Continued 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

C'ent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Tunney, ns purchas(*d 
Tunney, canned in oil, 

1 


72.7 

21.7 

Si. a 

4.1 

- 

1.7 

575 

Uussin : 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


51.3 

23.g 


20.0 

0.6 

4.3 

1300 

As purohaaed . . . 

1 

16.7 » 

42.7 

20.3 


16.7 


3.6 

1085 

AMPHIBIA 










Frogs’ legs: 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

* 

— 

H 3.7 

U.3 

t6.l 

0.2 


1.0 

m 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

i 

i * 

1 32.0 

M.t 

10.3 

10.3 

0.1 


0.7 

000 

SHBLLFIMH, Etc., FRKSH * 
Clams, long, in shell : 
Edible port ion — 
Average . . . . 

j 

i 

U 



1 

j 

' 8.6 


1.0 

_ 2.6 

i 

2.6 

240 


» Refuso, oil. 

» A coiisiilrrable number o( de(.erininfttion.H of phoaphorua and sulfur have been 
made in the fUjsh of shellfish. These? are recorded in the following table in terms 
of phosphoric anhydrid (I'sOi.) and Hulfuric anhydrid (SOa) and in i>crcentages of 
the total weight of “edible portion" or flesh: 


PHOHi'Bonic Amiyduii) and Sl-lfisric Anhydrid in Sami'lks of Shellfish 



Phosphoric .Anhydrid 

Sulfuric Anhydrid 

Kind of Fish 

Number of 
Detei^ 
minations 

Average 

Number of 
Deter- 
minations 

Average 

Clams, long 

2 

Per Cent 
0.48 

2 

Per Cent 
0.56 

Clams, round .... 

1 

0.40 

1 

0.89 

('ray fish 

1 

0.53 

1 

0.26 

Lobster 

3 

0.38 

3 

0.42 

0>*sters 

14 

0.30 

14 

0.68 

SeallofMi 

2 

0.48 

2 

0.49 

Lobster, canned . . . 

1 

0.23 

1 

0.48 

Oysters, canned , . . ! 

1 

0.35 

1 { 

0.20 
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Conti fined 






Protein 


L 


Ke 

^ O 

at 

Food Matebials 

Number 

Analyse 

Refuse 

Water 

W5 

C4 

«D 

X 

tn 

£ 

Fat 

Total Ca* 

BTDRATEl 

H 

Animal Food — Continued 

BHELLF1S>H. KTC., PUESH — 
Continued 

Clania, long, in shell — 
Coniin ued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

As purehastid — 


Cent 


('ent 

(N'lJt 

( '«?nt 

C’ent 

Cent 

ones 

Average .... 

4 

41.0 

49.9 

3.0 

— 

0.6 

1.1 

1.3 

140 

Clams, round, in shell : 
TIdible portion . . . 

1 



80.2 

C..'» 


0.4 

4.2 

2.7 

215 

As purchased . . . 

1 

Vi7.5 

28.0 

2.1 

— 

0 1 

1,4 

0.9 

70 

Clams, round, roinoved 
from shell, as pur- 
cha.scd .... 

1 


80.8 

10.0 


l.l 

5.2 

2.3 

340 

Crabs, hard.Hheli, whole : 
Edible portion . . . 

1 


77.1 

Ifi.O 


2.0 

1.2 

3.1 

415 

Ah purchased . . . 

1 

r>2.4 

30.7 

7.9 

— 

0,9 

0.0 

1.5 

195 

Crayfish, abdomen, whole 
Edible portion . . . 

I 


81.2 

10.0 



0..'i 

1.0 

1.3 

340 

As purchased . . . 

1 

HO G » 

10.9 

2.1 


0.1 

0.1 

1 0.2 

43 

Lobst<*r, whole : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

5 


79.2 

16.4 


1.8 

0.4 

2.2 

i 

300 

As purchast^d — 
Average .... 

S 

« 1.7 

30.7 

3.0 



0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

140 

Mussels, in shell : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 i 


84.2 

8.7 



' 1.1 

4.1 

> 1.9 

1 285 

As purchased . . . 

1 i 

4(>.7 

44.9 

4.(1 

— 

1 0.0 

2.2 

1.0 

150 

Oysters in shell : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

34 


80.9 

6 2 


1.2 

3.7 

2.0 

m 

As purchased — 
Average .... 

34 

81.4 

10.1 

1.2 

: 

0.2 

0.7 

0.4 

43 

Oysters, solids, as pur- 
chased ; 

Average .... 

f 


88.3 

6.0 


1.3 

3.3 

1.1 

280 

Scallops, as purchased : 
Average .... 

2 


80.3 

14.8 


0.1 

3.4 

1.4 

843 


1 Refcuie of whole. 
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ia 1 

10 


1 i 

j Protein j 


6 1 

1 

H 

b 0 

Food Matbbiaus j 

Number 

Analyse 

u 

« 

a 

K S. 

a 

Water 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Fat 

Total Cab 

HYDRATE 

Ash 

U OS 

1 bg 

Animal Food — Continued 

MUCLLFISU, KTC.. FHESH — 

CoTttinued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Terrapin : 


(Jeut 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent i 

ories 

Edible portion . . . 

1 

. 

74.5 

21.2 

Sl.O 

3.5 i 


1.0 

545 

As purnliased . . . 

1 

75.4 

18.3 

5.2 

5.2 

0.9 


0.2 

135 

Turtle, green, whole : 
Edible portion . . . 

1 


79.8 

19.8 

18.6 

0.5 


1.2 

390 

Am purchased . . . 

1 

70.0 ! 

1 

19.2 

4.7 

U 

0.1 j 


0.3 

90 

aHCLLFlSH, ETC., CANNED 

Clams, long, as purcha-Mcd 

1 


84.5 

9.0 


1.3 

2.9 

2.3 

275 

Clams, round, as pur- 
chased .... 



82.9 

10 5 


0.8 

3.0 

2.8 

285 

Crabs, as purchased ; 
Average .... 

2 


80.0 

15.8 


1.5 

0.7 

2.0 

370 

I.M>bHtcr, os purchased : 
Average .... 

2 


77.8 

18.1 


1.1 

0.5 

2.5 

890 

Oysters, a.s purchased : 
Average .... 

4 


83.4 

8.8 


2.4 

S.ff 

1.5 

335 

Shrimp, as purchased . 

1 


70.8 

25.4 


1.0 

0.2 

2.6 

520 

EOUB 

Hens, unccKjked : t 

Edible portion 

Average .... 



73,7 

13.4 

H.S 

10.5 


1.0 

720 

As purchased . . . 


n.2 > 

66.5 

11.9 

ts.l 

9.3 


0.9 

635 

Hens', boiled ; 

Edible iHJrtion — 
Average . . . . | 

Iff 


73.2 

13.2 

14.0 

12.0 


0.8 

765 

As purchased ... 

— 

11.2* 

1 

05.0 

1T.7 

1£.4 

10.7 


0.7 

i 

680 


* Eggs are difficult of analyais, and the dtarrcpancy between the protein b 3 ' factor 
and by difference may Ik' due in part to incomplete determination of nitrogen and 
fat. It is also prolmblc that the factor 6.25 in n«ii correct for eggs. The value of 
protein by difference is perhaps the more nearly correct and has been used in the 
computation of the fuel value per pound. 

* Average x>crcentage refuse (shell) in 34 samples. 
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a 

® OD 



Protein 


Food Matbrials 

* “ 
u u 
<0 -e 

a 

Refuse 

Water 

N X 6.25 

By] Differ- 
ence 

XVj 

Animal Food — Continued 
EOQfe ~ - Continued 

Hens', boiled whites ; 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Edible portion » — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

f'erit 

Average .... 

11 


86.2 

12.3 

13.0 

0.2 

Hen.s*, boiled yolks: 
Edible portion * — 
Average .... 

11 



49.6 

15.7 

10.1 

8S.S 

DAIRY PRODTTCTH, BTC. 

Butter, as purchased > 



11.0 

1.0 


Hn.o 

Buttermilk, as purchased 

— 

— 

91.0 

3.0 


0.5 

Checsts American, pale, 
as purchased * 

1 



31.6 

28.8 


35.9 

Cheese, American, red, 
as purchased « 

1 



2K.6 


so.o 

38.3 

Cheese, Boudon, as pur- I 
chasc'd ^ ... 

1 



55.2 

15.4 


20.8 

Cheese, California fiat, 
as purchased . . 

Cheese, Cheddar, as pur> 
chased • ... 

Cheese. Cheshire, as pur- 
chased w . . . 

Cheese, cottage, as pur- 
chased: 

Average .... 

4 

6 

1 

2 


34.0 

27,4 

37.1 

72.6 

24.3 

27.7 

26.9 

20.9 i 

! 


33.1 

36.8 

30.7 

1.6 


Total Cabbo- 

HTOBATES 

s 

M A 
2| 

1 

Per 

Per 

(■'ill- 

(^ent 

Ont 

ories 


0.6 

250 


1.1 

1705 


3.0 

3005 

4.8 

0.7 

165 

0.3 » 

3.4 

2055 


3.5 

2165 

1.6 » 

7.0 

1195 

4.5 

3.8 

1945 

4.1 

4.0 

2H5 

0.9 » 

4.4 

1810 

4JI 

1.8 

516 


* The aeh of the whites of 73 eggs contained 3.3 per cent phosphoric anhydrid. 

* The ash of the yolks of 73 eggs contained 57.2 per cent phosphoric anhydrid. 

* The averages given for butter, buttfirmilk, cream, skimmed milk, and whole 

milk are assumed from the most reliable data available, but are not averages of all 
analyses. * Contained 0.82 per cent common salt. 

* I.4bctic acid. * Contained 0.72 p«r cent common salt. 

’ Contained 3.16 per cent common salt. 

* Milk sugar 0,7 per cent; lactic acid 0.9 per cent. 

■ One sample contained 0.45 per rent tactic acid and 1,43 per cent common oatt. 
Contained 1.69 per cent common salt. 

2d 
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Food Matesials 

« {H 

» U 
« **1 
a » 
tJ-tJ 

! 

Pi 

Water 

Animal Food — Continued 
DAiaY piioorcrra — Con- 
tinued 

Cheese, Crown brand 


Per 

Per 

cream, as pur- 


Ct!nt 

Cent 

chased ^ ... 

1 


31.4 

ChecMO, Dutch, as pur- 
chase<l : 

Average .... 

2 


35.2 

Cheese, Froinage de Brie, 
as purchased • 

r 


60.2 

Chees<*, full cream, as 
purchased : * 
Averag<* .... 

25 

1 

34.2 

Cheese, imitati<m full 
cw‘am, Ohio, as 
purchased . . 

1 


37.9 

Cheese, imitation old 
English, as pur- 
chasfKl * ... 

1 

■ 1 

20.7 

Cheese, Idmburger. as 
purchasc‘d s . . 

1 

1 

42.1 

Cheese, Neuchatel, as 
purchased : * 
Average 

2 

1 

i 

i 50.9 


Protein 

Fat 

Total Carbo- 
hydrates 

s 

< 

N X 6.25 

By Differ- 
ence 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

CVnt 

Cent 

5.2 


58.0 

2.2 

3.2 

— 

37.1 

17.7 

— 

10.0 

1.5.9 


21.0 

1.4 

1.5 

25.0 


33.7 

.4 

3.8 

j 

S6.9 

31.7 


4.6 

1 

30.1 


42.7 

1.3 

5.2 

23.0 


29.4 

0.4 

5,1 

iiy 


i 27.4 

J.5 

2.4 






Cal- 

orics 

2585 

143«i 

1210 

IMO 

1820 

2385 

1075 

1590 


» Containwi 2.72 per cent ronimon wait 

* Contained 0.40 p<*r eont romnton salt. 

* Four chi-eacB wore anulyied wlu'O 1. 3. and 5 weeks old. The average composi* 
tion is as follows; Whi'n 7 days old. water 35.4, protein 21.6, fat 35.8, carbohy- 
drates 3.9, and aah 3.3 ynw c<'nt ; when 21 days old, watar 34.7, protein 22.7, fat .30.6, 
carbohydrates 2.1, and ash 3.9 |K‘r cent, when 3.5 days old, water 34.9. protein 

23.3, fat 36.7, oarlKihyilratcs 0 7, and n»h 4,4 per ct*nt. The average of 20 analyses 
in which proUdn and carlwhydrates were determined by differetiM' gives; Water 

28.3, protein and carbohydrates 3H, fat 32,7, aitd ash 4 per cent. The average of 
78 analyst's in which the carbohydrates and a.sh were determined by difference gives : 
Water 24.9, protein 38.fat .32.7. CHrl>ohydr8te,sand ai^i 4.4 |>cr cent. The average of 
HHanalyat'sof gre»*n rhwsc in which the carbohydrates and ash were determintnl by 
diffenmee gives ; Water 3,3, protein 2K.6, fat 33.7, carbohydrates and aah 4.7 per cent. 

* <.Uintaine<i 1.47 per cent common salt. 

* Contained .3.»51 i>er cent common salt. 

* The average of tO analyses in which protein and sugar were not determued 
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Animal Food — Continued 

DAIRY PitOoncTB, ETC. — 










Continued 

i 









Cheese, partly skimme<l 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


Per j 

Cal- 

milk, as pur> 


Per 

chased : * 



Cent 

fVnt 

(Vnt 

Cent 

(Vnt 

( Vnt 

ories 

Average .... 

8 


38,2 

28.4 


20.5 

3.6 

3.3 

1785 

Cheese, pineapple, as 










purchased : * 
Average .... 

6 


23.0 

29.0 



38.0 

2.0 

5.0 

22 a 

Clieese, Roquefort, as 










purehiised > . . 

1 


39.3 

22.0 

— 

29.5 

l.K 

6.8 

1700 

Cheese, skimmed milk, 










as pur chest'd ; * 
Average .... 

• 

__ 

40,7 

31.5 


16.4 

2.2 

4.2 

1320 

Cheew*, fiwiss, hm pur- 










chasotl : 

Average .... 

2 


31.4 

27.6 



34.0 

1.3 

4.8 

2010 

Cheese, whole milk. (See 










Full cream cheese.) 










Cream, iis purchastnl * 
Koumiss, as purchased : ^ 

— 


74.0 

2,5 


18.5 

4.5 

0.6 

910 

Average .... 

8 


80.3 

2.8 


2.1 

5.4 

0,4 

2 M 


giveci: Water 53.0, prtJtcin and nugar (by diffrrrnoe) IS.O, fat 27.7, laetin add 1.2, 
and a»h 2.6 pt?r rent (indiidinR 1 .4 i:»flr wnt common will). 

^ Three rhecw's were analyzed when 1, 3, arul 5 w(‘ck» old. The average iKim* 
position ia a» follows: When 1 vri'ck old, wabT 38.4, probrin 25, fat 30, carboby* 
dratea 3.3, and ash 3.3 (Kfr cent : when 3 weeks r)ld. water 38.4, protein 25.3, fat 29, 
carbohydrates 4, and ash .3.3 per cent ; when .5 weeks old, waUjr 37.7, protein 26, 
fat 29.7, carbohydrates 3 2. and ash 3.4 per cent. 

> Four samples contained an average of 2.13 per cent oommon salt. 

• Containe<l 6.3 i>er cent common salt. 

« Two samples contained an average of 1,5 per cent common salt. 

‘ Contained 1.9 p<‘r cent common salt. 

* The averages given for butter, buttermilk, cream, skim milk, and whole milk are 
assumed from the most reliable data available, but are not averages of all anaiyaes. 

’ Contained, on the average, 4.4 per cent canc sugar and 0.76 per cent alcohol 
Ash not reported, but assumed from European analyses. 
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DAIRY PRODUCJTB, ETC. — 
Continued 

Milkt condensed , sweet- 
ened, as purehaaed 

AvcniKc .... 

Milk, condensed, un- 
sweetened, “evap- 
orated cream,” as 
purchast^d ; 

AveraKc .... 

Milk, skimmed, as pur- 
chased * * ... 

Milk, whole, as purchased*! 

Whey, as purchased 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Gelatin, as purchased : 

Avoraac .... 

Calf's-foot jelly, as pur- 
chased .... 

Isinglass, sturgeon, as 
purchasK‘d . . . 

Spinal column, sturgeon, 
as purchased , . 

laird, refined, as pur- 
chased .... 

I..ard, unrefined, as pur- 
chased : 

Averagt' .... 

Tallow, refine<l, as pur- 
chased .... 

Cottolene, as purchased . 

(.>icomargartne, as pur- 
chased .... 

Beef juice, as purchased 


P(5r 

Cent 


Per 

C'ent 

26.9 


90.5 

87.0 

98.0 


13.6 

77.6 
19.0 

17.7 


4.8 


9.5 

93.0 


Protein 


Per 

Cent 

8.8 


3.4 

3.3 

1.0 


91.4 

4.3 

89.3 

59.8 


1.2 

4.9 


& 

5i 


Per 

Cent 


S4.2 


774 


1.1 


Per 

Cent 

8.3 


0.3 

4.0 

0.3 


0.1 


1.6 

17.1 

100.01 

94.0 

lOO.Ol 

100 . 0 ! 

83.0 

0.6 


05 




Per 

('Jent 

54.1 


11.0 

6.1 

5.0 

5.0 


17.4 


0.8 


Per 

Cent 

1.0 


1.7 

0.7 
0.7 » 
0.7 


9.1 

0.7 

2.0 

4.6 


0.1 


6.3 

1.5 


Pm *** 


Cal- 

ories 

1520 


780 

170 

325 

125 


1705 

405 

1730 

1850 

4220 

4010 

4220 

4220 

3525 

115 


* Sixteen samples contained, on the average, 43.6 per cent cane sugar. 

* The averages given for butter, buttermilk, cream, skim milk, and whole milk are 
assumed from the most reliable data available, hut are not averages of all analyses. 

* According to Farrington and Woll the ash of cow's milk contains, on the 
average, KxO 35.6, NasO 12.5, C:^0 34,6, PsCH 21,2, and Cl 16.3 per cent. 
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gj3- 

jl| 

Bg-S 


Sg 

Food Matebials 

w 

a 

£ 

H 

i 

< 

z 

I 

« 

H 

■< 

^ 2- 
a 

< ^ bt 

0 a.S 

S's S 

iSiS 

1 u ^ 

JQ.5 

S 

"S 

•J M 

sS 


y, 



CU 

u. 



< 


Veoetablk Fooo 


l*«‘r 

Per 

Per 

P<T 

I'er 

Per 

I’er 

Cal- 

FLOURS, UEAI.A, ETC. 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

fh'iit 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Barley, granulated . . 

Barley meal and Hour: 

1 


10.9 

7.5 

0.9 

79.H 

0.7 

0.9 

mm 

Average .... 

3 


11.9 

10.5 

2.2 

72.8 


2.6 

1646 

Barley, pearled : 










Average .... 

« 

- — 

11.5 

8.5 

1.1 

77.8 


1.1 

1650 

Buckwheat flour • 


1 



i 

j 




Average .... 

17 

1 

13.9 

6.4 j 

1.2 

77.9 

i*)0.4 

0.0 

1620 

Buckwheat preparations : 










Farina and groats — 
Average* .... 
Seif-rai.sing — 

2 


19.9 

4.1 

0.4 

84.1 ! 

O.H 

i 

0.5 

1666 

Average .... 

14 

— 

11.6 

8.2 

1 

73.4 


5.0 

1570 

Corn flour ; > 


1 








Average .... 

3 


12.6 

7.1 ! 

1.3 

78.4 

o.u 

0.6 

1645 

Corn meal, granular : * 






I 




Average .... 

19 

— 

12.5 

9.2 j 

1.9 

75.4 : 


1.6 

1655 

Corn meal, unbolted : 




1 






Edible portion — 
Average .... 
As purchased — 

7 


11.6 

1 

8.4 1 

4.7 

74.0 


1.3 

1736 

Average .... 

7 

10.9 

10.3 

7.5 

4.2 

65.0 


1.2 

IMS 

Pop com ; 










Average .... 

2 


4.3 

10.7 

5.0 

78.7 

1.4 

1.3 

1875 

Corn preparations : 










Cerealiue • — 

Average .... 
Hominy — 

9 


16.3 

9.9 

1.1 

78.3 

(*)04 

6.7 

1686 

Average .... 

17 


11.8 

8.3 

0.6 

79.0 


6.3 

1656 

Hominy, cooked . . 

Parched — 

I 


79 3 

2.2 

0.2 

17.8 


0.5 

380 

Average .... 

2 

- 

5.2 i 


8.4 



2.6 

1915 


* Average of 77 analyses of com miia! «i»ed ft*r f wider given water 15, protein 8.2, 
fat 3.8, carbohydrates 68.7, Bbc'r 1 .9, and ash 1 .4 per rent; and fuel value lOlO oalortea 

* The ash of 1 sample contained 0 1H5 per rent phosphorus. 

> The ash of I sample contained 0.tP2 per cent phosphorus. 
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Kafir corn 

Oatmeal : ‘ 

Averaae .... 
Oatmeal. boiU‘d . . . 
Oatmeal ttruol : 

Average .... 
Oattueal water: 

Average .... 
Oata, other preparations :9| 
Rolled oata — 

Average . . . 

Misoellaueous — 
Average . . . 

All analyses, average*] 
Rice; 

Average . . . 

Rioe, boiliHl: 

Average . . . 

Rioe, flaked: 

Average . . . 

Rioe flour : * 

Average . . . 

Rye flour : 

Average . . . 

Rye meal . . . . 


a z 


Per 

Cent 


Per 

Cent 

16.8 

7.3 

84.5 

• 1.6 

96.0 

7.7 

7.9 

7.8 

13.3 
12^ 

9.6 

8.6 

19«9 

11.4 


Per 

Cent 

6.6 

16.1 

2.8 

1.3 

6.7 

16.7 

18.3 

16.6 

8.6 

9.8 

7.9 

8.6 

6.8 

I3.n 


2S 

S o 

; w ..D * J w I 

Ig o.SiPgQ.S 


H-O 

ia 

lo 


Per 
C’t^n t 
3.8 

7.3 

0.5 

0.4 


7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

0.3 

9.1 

9.4 

6.1 

0.9 

2.0 


Per 

Ont 

70.0 

67.6 

11.5 

6.3 

3.9 

66.3 

66.8 

66.6 

79.0 

34.4 
81.9 

68.0 

78.7 

71.5 


•J o 
>01 


Per I Per j Cal- 
Cent ' Cent ! ories 
1 2.2 ; 1595 

{^)0.9 


(*)/.« 

(») 0..9 

(a)i.O 


0,S 

IG.t 

i*)0.4 

1.8 


1.9 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

3.1 

1.7 
1.9 

0.4 

0.3 

6.3 

8.8 

0.7 

1.5 


1860 

285 

76 

1860 

1866 

1860 

1630 

610 

1686 

1680 

1630 

1665 


* The ash of 1 sample contained 0.414 per cent phosphorus. 

* The preparations analysed include a considerable number of brands, each of 
which varies in composition only slightly from the average. 

* The ash of 5 samples contained an average of 0.418 per cent phosphorus. 

* Rice flour is iLsed mainly as a fodder, and varies considerably in composition. 
The ash of 2 samples contained an average of PsOs 29.1, KaO 12.6, CaO 1, Alg O 7.6, 
and 80s 0.3 per cent. Two samples contained an average of protein (N X 6 J25) 
11.8, and proteids 11.6 per cent. 
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1 



FLOURS, ME^LS, ETC. — 










Continued 










Wheat floor, California 


i^<*r 

IVr 

Per 

[I'er 

Per 

f’er 

Per 

Cal. 

fine : ' 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

f%int 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ortea 

Average .... 

3 


13.8 

7.0 

1.4 

76.4 


0.3 

1023 

fVheat flour, entire wheat : 










Average .... 

9 


11.4 

13.8 

1.0 

71.0 

0)o,o 

1.0 

1073 

Wheat flour, gluten : 







kno.ff 



Average .... 

5 


12.0 

14.2 ^ 

1.8 

71.1 

0.0 

1003 

Wheat flour, Graham; 










Average .... 

13 


11.3 

13.3 

2.2 

71.4 

0 ) 1.9 

1.8 

1070 

Wheal flour, prepared 










(aelf-raisingy : * 
Average .... 

29 


1 10.8 

10.2 

1.2 

73.0 

0 ) 0 . ^ 

4.8 

1000 

Wheat flour, patent roller 










process, bakers’ 
grade : 










Average . . , . j 

14 


11.0 

13.3 

1.3 

72.7 

0 ) 0.7 1 

0.0 

1003 

Wheat flour, patent roller 










process, family and 
straight grade : 










Spring wheat — 










Average .... 

3 


11.0 

10.0 

1.1 

73.0 i(-)r)./ 

0.3 

1033 

Winter wheat * — 




1 






Average .... 
Undesignated — 

• 


13.1 

12.3 j 

1 

1.1 

73.0 

o)o.s 

0.3 

1033 

Average .... 

If 

— — 

12.0 

10.4 

1.0 

75.2 0 ) 0,1 

0.3 

1033 

All analyses, average , 

28 

— 

12.8 

I 0 .H 1 

t.l 

74.8 

0)0 £ 1 

0.3 

1040 


* The ash of 3 coropJetf Kamples rontaine<l an averaitc of 4tt,3 per writ P*0*. 

• The floure inchnletl IH varictiee or bratuU. The variation 

different eamptes of the name brand i» aa wide aa that li>9twf<.>n the averHirea of the 
different branda. The wideat variation ia in the aai», which of courw' dcfMinda upon 
the iTiioeral mattera added for raiaifiK. 

> The a«h of 1 sample contained KjO 36.3, Cat) 5.7, 6.4, and PiOi 49.3 

per cent. In 1 sample protein (N X 6.25) 1L4 and protelds 10.6 per cent. 
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Wheat flour, patent roller 
process, grade not 
indicated : 


Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Cal- 

ories 

Average .... 

111 


11.5 

11.4 

1.0 

75.6 

Wo.e 

0.5 

1660 

Wheat flour, patent roller 










process, high grade 










Spring wheat — 










Average .... 

23 


12.3 

11.7 

1.1 

74.5 

m.i 

0.4 

1650 

Wintc'r wheat ' — 








ft 


Average .... 
Undesignated — 

6 


13.3 

11.0 

0.9 

74.4 

0.S 

0.4 

1625 

Average .... 

28 

— 

12.5 

10.8 

1.0 

75.2 

0)0./ 

0.5 

1640 

All analyses, average . 
Average of all analyses 

57 

— 

12.4 

11.2 

1.0 

74.9 

000.5 

0.5 

1645 

of high and me- 
dium grades and 
grade not indi- 
cated .... 

216 


12.0 

11.4 

1.0 

75.1 

000.5 

0.5 

1050 

Wheat flour, patent roller 










process, low graded 
Average .... 

IS i 


12.6 

14.0 

1.6 

71.2 

0)0.8 

0.9 

1065 

Wheat flour, unclassifled 

• 









process, grade not 
indicated ; 










Spring wheat » — 










Average .... 

1 

4 


12.4 

10.5 

1.0 

75.4 

0)0.5 

0.7 

1640 


1 The ash of 1 sample contained KtO 5, CaO 5.G, MO 4.4, PtOt 48.1, and 
SOa 0.2 per cent. Ini sample protein (N + 5.25) 10.6 and proteids 10.3 per cent. 

> The ash of I sample contained KtO 32.3, CaO 4.5, MjtO 9..3, and PtOa 53,1 
per cent. Ini sample protein (N X 6.25) 14.1 and proteids 13.8 per cent. 

* Three samples contained an average of starch 70.8, dextrin 1.5, and sugar, eto.« 
1.8 per cent. 
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Continued 


Food Matebials 


VBoi!TAiti.K Food— 
Cantiuued 

FLOURa, mea.i«, etc. — 
Continued 

Wheat flour, unclaasiticd 
proceMH, grade uot 
iudicat *,d : — Con- 
tinued 

WinU'f wheat * - — 
Av('rttK<‘ .... 

UndoHignated * — 
Average .... 

All analyiH*M, average . 

Wheat prei'.aratiori.M, 
breakfuMt ^ -odn : • 

Cracked and crushed^ — 
Average .... 

Farina * — 

Average .... 

Flaked • - 

Average .... 

Germs • — 

Average .... 

Glutens ^ - - 
Average . . . . 


et u 

« •< 

P< 

u 

30 

P 

u 

flt 

U} 

h 

< 

u 

s 

Bt 

H 

< 

OT 

J HU- 

m 

® S'®' 

III 

fiS^S 

i&.s 

s 

^1 

P« 


X 

if 

A. 

X 

h 

tn 

< 

U- ^ 


j’er 

Ter 

Per 

VVT 

l*er 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 


( lent 

( 'out 

( Vnt 

(Vnt 1 

(Vnt 

< 'ent 

(Vnt 

ories 

21 

— 

11.0 

10.7 

].• 

1 75.8 1 


0.0 

1050 

H 



0.4 

10.4 

1 1.2 

i 

(»)()./) 

0.0 

1700 

33 

— 

11.4 

lO.G 

1.1 

1 70.3 1 


0.0 

1005 

11 


10.1 

11.1 

1.7 

75.5 

0)1.7 

1.0 

1085 

9 

— 

10.9 

11.0 

1.4 

70.3 

0)0.4 

0.4 

1085 

7 


8.7 

13.4 

1.4 

74.3 

l.h 

2.2 

1000 

10 


10.4 

i 10.3 

3*8 

70.0 

0)O.U 

1.1 

1005 

3 

-■•1 

8.0 

13.0 

1.7 

74.0 

IS 

1.2 

1715 


> Four samples contained an average of starch 711), dextrin 2.3. and sugar, etc., 

1.6 per cent. 

* Three samples contained an average of starch 71.8, dextrin 2, and sugar, etc., 

1.7 per cent. 

* The different fp*oups of wheat breakfast fo^Kls contain various brands, which 
have been arraug<Ki as far as possible according to similarity in method of prepara* 
tion. The varieties under each group differ only slightly from the average in per* 
centage composition. 

* Tbe ash of 2 samples contaimul an average of 0.2H2 per cent of phosphorus. 

* The ash of 1 sample contained 0.153 per cent of phoqjhorus. 

* The ash of 2 samples contained an average of 0.247 par cent of phosphorus, 
t The aidi of 1 sample contained 0.251 per cent of phOMphorus. 
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Continued 


Food Matbrials 

°a 
_ 00 

S5 

as 

H 

U 

u, 

H 

VKaKTA.BLs Food— 
Continued 

FLOURS, MBALS, BTC. — 

Continued 

Wheat preparations, 

breakfast foods ^ 
— Continued 


1 Per 

Miscellaneous > — 


Cent 

Average .... 

32 

— 

I*arche<i and toasted * — 
Average .... 

6 


Shred<le(l — 

Average .... 

6 


All analyses, average . 

74 


Wlu*at preparations : 
Macaroni — 

Average .... 

11 


Macaroni. cooktHl . . 

1 


No^Klles — 

Average .... 

3 


Spaghetti — 

Average .... 

3 


Vermicelli — 

Average .... 

14 


BREAD, CRACKERS, 
PASTRY, ETC. 

Bread, brown, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 

3 




Per 

(’eut 

9.4 


8.6 


8.1 

6.6 


16.3 

78.4 

16.7 

16.6 

11.6 


43.6 




. , 





a d 

sil 


S5 


ox 

o a 

O <0.0 

< M Ui 

^§.S 

l-Si 


i 

is 

5. 

gsQ.a 

H 

ft 

ft 

H 

ft 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

(^ent 

C’ent 

Cent 

Cent 

13.1 

3.1 

74.1 

(>«)0..9 

1.3 

13.6 

3.4 

74.4 

0.8 

6.6 

10.4 

1.4 

77.6 

(»)/.7 

2.1 

13.1 

1.8 

74.3 

1.0 

1.3 

13.4 

6.6 

74.1 


1.3 

3.0 

1.5 

15.8 


1.3 

11.7 

1.6 

74.6 

0.4 

1.6 

13.1 

6.4 

76.3 

m.4 

6.6 

16.6 

3.6 

73.6 


4.1 

4.4 

1.8 

47.1 


2.1 



Cal- 

ories 

1716 

1746 

1766 

1706 


1664 

415 

1664 

1666 

1634 


1046 


^ The different in'oups of wheat breakfast foods contain various brands, which 
have been arranRcd as far as possible according to similarity in method of prepara- 
tion. The varictie.H under eacii group differ only slightly from the. average in per- 
centaipi composition. 

* The ash of 4 samples contained an average of 0.35 per cent of phosphorus. 

* The ash of 1 sample contained 0.388 per oeut of phosphorus. 
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CotUinued 






1 



I*© So 



Food M atcrials 

M 2 

a .41 
as *1 

e 

H 

03 

a I 

a 

Protein 

< 

U* 

a a 
S'® 

a a 

h 

Fiber (Number 
Determinatioi 
in Parentbeset 

S 

•< 

n 

•J M 

IS 

Veoba A'il* Food— 










Continued 










BREAD, CRACKERS, PAS- 










TRY, wc.— Continued 


Per 

Per 

IVr 

Per 

Per 

Per 

P<*r 

Cul- 

Bread, cassava, as pur- 


^ent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

(Vnt 

CVnt 

Ont 

ones 

chased .... 

1 


10.5 

9.1 

0.3 

79.0 


1.1 

1650 

Bread, corn (johnnycake) 










as purchaw^d : ^ 
Average .... 

5 


38.9 

7.9 

4.7 

46.3 


2.2 

1395 

Bread, rye, as purchased ; 










Average .... 

21 


33.7 

9.9 

9.6 

53.2 

(*)a5 

1.5 

1180 

Broad, rye, black, as pur- 










chased .... 

1 


30.9 

9.0 

0.0 

48.9 


4.0 

1115 

Bread, rye, whole, as pur- 










chased — 

Average .... 

2 


50.7 

11.9 

9.6 

35.9 


9.9 

915 

Bread, rye and wheat, as 










purchased . . . 

1 


3o.d 

11.9 

0.3 

51.5 


1.0 

1190 

Bread, wheat ; 










Buns, as purchased 
Buns, cinnamon, as 

1 


29.0 

6..3 

0.5 

57.3 

0.4 

0.9 

1455 

purchased . . . 

1 


23.0 

9.4 

7.2 

59.1 


0.7 

1575 

Buns, currant, as pur- 










chased .... 

1 


27.5 

6.7 

7.0 

57.0 

l.t 

0.6 

1515 

Buns, hot cross, as pur- 










chased .... 

, 1 


36.7 

7.9 

4.S 

49.7 


0.9 

1276 

Buns, sugar, as pur- 

1 









chascMi * — 










Average 

Gluten bread, as pur- 

S 

i 

29.f 

8.1 

...j 

54.2 

(0O.5 

1.2 

1453 


f 

1 

38.2 

9.3 

D 


H 


U| 


> Corn bread (johnnycake). made of Indian meat mixed with sour milk or butter* 
milk. 


* One sample contained suipur 7.9, dextrin 3.2, and starch 47 per cent. 
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Continued 


Food M4T&rial>8 

Number of 
Analyses 

H 

OQ 

P 

tx 

M 

Water 




Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

H 

« 

>(2 

Veoetablis Food— 
Continued 

BREAD, CRACKERS, PAS- 
TRY, ETC. — Continued 

Dread, wheat — Continued 


Per 

1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

chased ‘ — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

27 


35.7 

8.9 

1.8 

62.1 


1.5 

1216 

Biscuit, homemade, as 
purohasi>d * — 
Average .... 

3 


32.9 

8.7 

2.6 

55.8 

mr 

6.5 

1869 

Biscuit, Maryland, as 
purchased * — 
Average .... 

2 


24.6 

8.4 

5.6 

60.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1510 

Biscuit, soda, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


22.9 

9.3 

13.7 

52.6 



1.5 

1730 

Rolls, French, as pur- 
chased * 

Average .... 

2 


32.0 

8.5 

2.5 

55.7 

0.6 

1.3 

1306 

Rolls, plain as pur- 
chuwHl — 

Average .... 

5 


25.2 

9.7 

4.2 

59.9 

(*)0.S 

1.0 

1476 

Rolls, Vienna, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


31.7 

8.5 

2.2 

56.5 

0.4 

1.1 

1300 

Roils, water, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 
Rolls, all analyses, as 
purchased . . . 

2 

26 

1 

32 . 6 ' 

29.2 

9.9 

8.9 

3.0 

4.1 

54.2 

56.7 

(») 0 .<? 

1.2 

1.1 

1366 

1366 

Rolls, large, cheap, as 
purchased . . . 

i 1 

i 

i 29.4 

i 9.4 

1 0.8 

, 59.4 1 


* 1.0 

1315 


> Two samplofl cootained an average o( sugar 3.2, dextrin 3.1, and starch 40.8 
per cent. 

* Two samples contained an average of sugar 2.7, dextrin 5.5. and starch 41.5 
|»r cent. 

* One sample contained sugar 3.0, dextrin 2.8, and starch 52.2 per cent. 

* One sample contained sugar 2.9, dextrin 2.8, and starch 48.6 per cent. 
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Chemical Composition of American Food Materials — 

Continued 


Food Materials 


1^1 


Vegetable Food — 
CorUinufd 

BREAD, CRACKERS, PAS- 
TRY, ETC . — Continued 

Bread, wheat — Continued 
Toasted bread, as pur- 
chascnl — 

Averatte .... 
White bread, biscuit, 
as purchased -* 
Averaoe .... 
White bread, butter, 
as purciiascd — 

White bread, ciienp grade, 
as purohawid — 
Average .... 

White bread, cream, as 
purchased — 
Average .... 

White bread, homemade, 
as purchased — 
Average .... 

White bread, milk, as 
purchased — 
Average .... 

White bread, raiscellanfy 
ous, as purchased : ^ 
Average .... 

While bread, New Kng- 
land , as purchasefi : 
Average .... 

Wliite bre^. Quaker, as 
purchased — 
Average .... 


Per 

Tent 




lt3{ 


Per 

Cent 

94.0 


30.9 
32.2 

33.9 

33.9 

30.9 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

UA 


Per 

(Vnt 

11.0 

H.0 

7.9 

10.9 

0.8 

0.1 

0.0 

0.3 

9.1 

8.3 


Per 

Cent 

1.0 

1.4 

1.1 

1.3 

0.9 

1.0 

1.4 
1.3 

1.9 

1.1 


0-2 

'El- 

m 

tt- 

iSS.2 

h 


P.r 

Cent 

61.9 

04.3 

67.7 

03.0 

00.0 

03.3 

01.1 

03.7 
09.1 

03.7 


i3| 

bfl 

ifa 


Per 

Cent 


(*)0.3 

0.4 


0)o,e 

(»)<).;? 




00.3 


Per 

Cent 

1.7 

1.1 

M 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 


k 

Ut M 


Cal- 

ories 

1430 

1930 

1265 

1300 

1340 

1390 

1100 

1300 

1190 

1300 


t Four samples cootai&ed an average of sugar 2.3, dextrin 4.2, and starch 48.2 
per cent. 
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Food Materials 

Number of 
Analyses 

Refuse 

es 

< 

i 

Fat 

Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parenth^es) 

s 

< 

|§ 

Veobtarle Food — 
Continued 

bread, crackers, pas- 
try, ETC. — CotUinucd 
Broad , wheat — Continued 
White broad, split, as 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

purchased — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

CJent 

ories 

Average .... 

.8 


34.6 

9.3 

1.0 

54.1 


1.0 

1220 

White bread. Vienna, as 
purchased — 
Average .... 

Z5 


34.2 

9.4 

1.2 

64.1 

(*)0.6 

1.1 

1230 

White broad, all analyses, 
as purchased, aver- 
age » 



36.3 

9.2 

1.3 

63.1 


1.1 

1216 

Whole wheat bread, as 
purchased — 
Average .... 

12 


38.4 

9.7 

0.9 

49.7 


1.3 

1140 

Zwieback, as purchased — 
Average .... 

4 

— 

6.8 

__ 9 .^ 

9.^ 

73.6 


1.0 

1970 


» Anaiywa of similar bread made from dilTereut grades of flour, from high to low 
grade: 



PS 

e 

< 

2 

1 

f. 

C 

M ® 

li 

< a 
O 

S 

^ 1 

s 

< 

a g 
a iQ 
^ 2 

£2 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per j 

Per 

Cal- 

White bread from high-grade patent 

1 Cent 

Ont 

I Ont 

Cent 

Cent 1 

Ont 

ories 

flour 1 

32.0 1 

8.7 

1.4 

1 66.5 


0.5 ' 

1270 

White bread from regularpatent flour 

34.1 1 

9.0 

1.3 

54.0 

1 

0.7 

1245 

White bread from baker's flour . . 

! 39.1 i 

10.6 

1.2 

48.3 

1 \ 

0.0 1 

1145 

White bread from low-grade floor . 

i 40.7 1 

12.6 

1.1 

1 44.3 

1 

1 

1.3 1 

1105 
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Continued 


Food Materials 

Number op 

.\NALT8ES 

Refuse 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

■i 

£ ^ 

< E 
OgrS 

j hU. 
* < 

feSi 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

< 

i £ 
>& 

Hg 

Veoetarle Food — 
Continued 

BREAD, crackers. PAS- 
TRY, ETC. — Continued 

Crackers : 

Boston (split) crackers, 


IVr 

Per 

T*er 

Per 

Per 

Per 

IVr 

Cal- 

as purchased — 


C’ent 

Cent 

Cent 

(Vnt 

(Vnt 

rvnt 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

* 


7.5 

11.0 

8.5 

71.1 

m.ti 

1.0 

1885 

Butter crackers, as 
purchased : 
Aver-ige .... 

3 


7.2 

0.6 

10.1 

71.0 

0)04 

1.5 

1035 

Cream crackers, as 
purchas«'d — 
Average .... 

• 


<.S 

0.7 

12.1 

00.7 

0)0.6 

1.7 

1010 

Egg crackers, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 

1 

2 


5.S 

12.0 

14.0 

06.0 

04 

1.0 

2000 

Flatbread, as pur- 
chaMsJ : 

Average .... 
Graham crackers, as 
purcliased — 
Average .... 

3 

4 


f.8 

5.4 

14.0 

10.0 

0.5 

0.4 

73.0 

73.8 

0)1.6 

1.2 

1.4 

1005 

1055 

MisceUant^ous, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 

21 


7.1 

10.2 

8.8 

72.4 

0^)04 

1.5 

|1005 

Oatmeal crackers, as 
purchased — 
Average .... 

2 


5.3 

11.8 


00.0 

3 

% 

1.8 

1070 

Oyster crackers, as 
purchased — 
Average .... 

1 


4.3 

11.3 

1041 

70.5 

0 )o.e 

2.0 

1005 

Hlot bread, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 

3 


8.7 

11.1 

5.0 

74.2 

0)0.S 

1.0 

1800 

Pretsels, as purchased *. 
Average .... 

2 



t.7 

3.0 

72.8 

0)0,6 

4.0 

1700 

Sidtioes, as purchased ; 
Average .... 

2 


541 

10.0 

12.7 

•8.5 

0.6 

2.0 

0005 
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Food Materials 

Number of 
Analyses 

s 

M 

« 

Water 



Protein 

Vegetable Food — 
Continued 

BBRAD, CIt\CKERH, PAH- 
TRY, ETC. — Continued 

Crackors — Continued 
Soda crarkerfl, as pur- 


Per 

Per 

Per 

oha«M«d — 


Cent 

(yont 

Cent 

Avcratjo .... 



4.9 

9.8 

Water crackers, as 
purcham'd — 
Average .... 

6 


4.4 

11.7 

AU analyHca, as pur- 
chased. average . 

71 


4.8 

».7 

Cracker meal, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 

2 


! 

9.7 

19.9 

Cake; 

Baker’s cake, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 

2 


31.4 

4.3 

Chocolate layer cake, 
as purchased 

1 


39.4 

4.3 

Coffee cake, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 

S 


31 .S 

7.1 

Cup cake, as purchased : 
Average .... 

2 


14.4 

4.9 

Drop cake, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


14.4 

7.4 

Frosted cake, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 

7 


18.3 

4.9 

Fruit cake, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 

4 


17.8 

4.9 

Gingerbread, as pur- 
chased — 

Average .... 



18.8 

4.8 


< 

(*4 

Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parenthes^) 

Ash 

i| 

>(2 

is 

Per 

Cent 

9.1 

Per 

Cent 

73.1 

Per 

Cent 

0)0,3 

Per 

Out 

3.1 

Cal- 

ories 

1934 

4.9 

74.7 

04 

1.3 

1884 

8.8 

71.9 

0 ^) 0.6 

1.8 

1994 

4.9 

73.9 

0.2 

1.9 

1819 

i 

4.4 

44.9 


9.8 

1379 

8.1 

44.1 


1.1 

1449 

7.4 

43.3 

0)04 

9.9 

1434 

9.9 

48.4 

0 ) 0.3 


1744 

14.7 

49.3 

0.1 

9.8 

1884 

9.9 

44.8 


3.1 

1494 

19.9 

44.1 


1.8 

1749 


Jf 3.4 

0 ) 0.9 

3.9 

1479 
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1 a? 









K 9 




Food Matsriaui 

b* 

0 S 

1 ^ 

a z 

C4 

£ 

u 

« 

H 

H 

4! 

z 

P6 


® 0 
ttr-'j: 

< 41 

O £:2 
j Ihp 

feg.S 

III 

Ui 

tt 

eg 


y. 

Pi 

tf 

P. 

P 

H 




Vbqetabt.k Food — 










Cimtinued 










BREAD, CRACKERfl, PAft- 










TRY, ETC. — Continued 










Cake — Continued 


• 







Cal- 

Misocllat^oous, as pur- 


r*er 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

chatted — 


Ont 

(?ent 

fVnt 

Ont 

Ont 

t'enl 

Ont 

orios 

Average .... 
Sponge cake, as pur- 

4 


2t.9 

3.0 

10.6 

OO.I 


1.3 

1073 

chased — 










Average .... 
All analyst's, exceitt 

3 


13.3 

6.3 

10.7 

03.0 


1.8 

1793 

fruit, ns ptir- 
chased, average . 

27 

1 

It.O 

6.3 

0.0 

03.3 

00.4 

1.3 

1073 

Cookies, cakes, etc. : 










MolasM^s cookies, as 










purchased ‘ — 
Average .... 

« 


6.2 

7.2 

8.7 

73.7 


2.2 

1010 

Miscellaneous crMtkies, 



1 







as purchased — 
Average .... 

3 


! 

10.3 

0.7 

0.0 

72.4 

j.a 

1.0 

1873 

Sugar cookies, as pur- 










chased * — 










Average .... 
Alt analyst's, as pur- 

f 

— 

8.3 

7.6 

; 10.2 

i 

73.2 

(*)/./ 

1.3 

1030 

chased, average . 

20 


8.1 

7.0 

1 0.7 

73.7 


1.3 

1010 

Fig biscuits or bars, as 





i 





purchased ... 

1 


17.0 

4.6 

; 0.6 

6».8 

1.7 

1.1 

1660 

Ginger snaps, as pur- 










chased — ! 










Average . . , . ; 

Lady fingers, as pur- 

7 


0.3 

0.3 

8.0 

70.0 

00.7 

2.0 

1803 

chase — 

Average .... 

3 


13.0 

8.8 

1 

70.0 

oo.i 

0.0 

1080 


< One santpte contained migar 32.4, dextrin 3.2, actd starch 40.6 per cent. 

> One Munple contained migar 25.2, dextrin 1.8, and etarch 42.7 ner oent» 

2b 
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Food Matebxals 


u JIJ 

Sis 
g la ao-s 


Veoetable Food — 
Coniintted 

BREAD, CRACKERS, PAS- 
TRY, ETC. — Continued 

Cookies, cakes, etc. — 
Continued 

Macaroons, as pur- 
chased — • ' 

Average .... 4 

Wafers, miscellaneous, 

as purchased — I 

Average .... 5 ! 

Wafers, vanilla, as I 
purchased — ! 

Average .... 6 

Walera, all analyses, as 

purchased, average 11 
Miscellaneous <;akes, 
as purchased — 
Average . ... VI 

Doughnuts, as purchased 

Average .... • 

Jumbles, as purchased : 

Average .... 4 

Pie, apple, as purchased : 

Average .... 4 

Pie, cream, as purchased ; 

Average ..... 3 

Pie, custard, as purchasetl : 1 
Pie, lemon, as purchased ; 1 

Pie, mince, as purchascMi : 

Average .... 3 

Pie, raisin, as purchased : 1 

Pie, stiuash, a.s purchaseti : 1 

Pudding. Indian meat, 

as purchased . . 1 

Pudding, rice custard, as 

purchased ... 1 


Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 

12.3 6.5 15.2 65.2 J.J 0.8 

6.6 8.7 8.6 74.5 0.4 1.6 

6.7 6.6 14.0 71.6 (»)0.3 1.1 

6.6 7.6 11.6 72.0 (“>)(?.« 1.3 


I 0.0 74.0 0 *) O.S 1.2 
21.0 53.1 (>)0.7 0.0 

13.5 63.7 OO.S 1.1 


32.0 4.4 j 

62.4 4.2 I 


41.3 5.8 

37.0 3.0 


11.4 51.2 

6.3 26.1 

10.1 37.4 

12.3 38.1 

11.3 47.2 

8.4 21.7 
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Chemical Composition of American Food Matfriaxs — 

Continued 


Food Materiaxa 

ll 

si 



1 

1 


Total Carbout- 
db-ates (inelwi- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of j 

P 

£ 

S.s 

j 

s 

< 

."I 

IS 

Veoetable Food — 
Continued 

BREAD, CRACKERS, PAS- 
TRY, ETC. — Continued 
Pudding, tapioca, as pur- 


I 

Per ' 

Per 

Per 

Per 1 

J’er j 

! Per 

Per 

Cal- 

chast'd — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

CUuii j 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

3 



3.3 

3.3 

38.2 



3.8 

73t 

Pudding, tapioca, with 
apples, as pur- 
chased .... 

SUGARS, eiTARCHES. ETC. 

Candy, as purchased : ‘ 

1 


1 70.1 

i 

0.3 

1 

! 0.1 

1 ! 

1 ' 

1 20.3 

1 ftO.O 

- 

— 

0.2 

575 

178S 


‘ Avcragr Composition or Home Common Candich 



Ss 

Ss 

it 

K 

W 

H 

u 

1 

o 

Cfj 

fc » 

0* < 

1 

Insoluble in 
Cold Water 

Remarks 

Broken candy 

8 

«5 £ 
a.c^ 

4.6 

7r>.;i 

E ® 

xo 

14.0 

ll 

2.7 

Per Cent 

0.9 in one sample. 


Cream candy . . 

20 

,V3 

77.1 

8.7 

O.l 

0.2 in one sample. 


Marakmaiiows . 

3 

5.6 

33.3 

24.1 

1.1 

27.0 

One sample con* 

Caramels . . . 

3 

3.3 

37.5 

16.2 

L4 

32.2 

tained 44,8 per 
cent insoluble 
matter (starch 
and flour). 

One sample con- 

Chocolate creams 

1 

3.8 

58.3 

13.8 

0.6 

15.4 

tained fl0,3per 
cent insoluble 
matter (starch 
and flour). 
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Vbqstablk Food — 
Coniinued 


II0OABH. 8TARCHK8, BTC. — 
Continued 

Honey, as purchased ; ‘ 

Average .... 

Molasses, cane, as pur- 
chased : 

Average , . . . 

Starch, arrowroot, as 
purchased . . . 

Starch, cornstarch, as 
purchased . . . 

Starch, manioca, as pur- 
chased .... 

Starch, sago, as pur- 
chased .... 

Starch, tapioca, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 

Sugar, coffee or brown 
sugar, as pur- 
chased .... 

Sugar, granulated sugar, 
as purchased . . 

Sugar, maple, as pur- 
chase ; 

Average .... 

Sugar, powdered, as pur- 
chased .... 

Syrup, maple, as pur- 
chase : 

Average .... 


Per 

Cent 


15 

1 


1 

1 

7 

328 


17 


Per 

Cent 

18.2 


25.1 


2.3 


10.5 

12.2 

11.4 


Per Per 
Cent Cent 

0.4 




0.5 0.1 

9.0 0.4 

0.4 0.1 


Per Per 
Cent Cent 

81.2 


Per 

Cent 

0.2 


Cal- 

ories 

1520 


09.3 


97.5 

90.0 


3.2 

0.2 


1290 

1815 

1675 


88.8 

mi 


0.1 

0.3 


mh 

1635 


88,0 




0.1 


1850 


95.0 

100.0 


1765' 

1860 


82.8 

100.0 


1540 

1860 


71.4 


1330 


* Contained an average of cAne sugar 2.8 and reducing sugar 71.1 per cent. The 
reducing sugar was composed of about equal amounts of glucose (dextrose) and 
fruit sugar (levulose). 
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Continued 


Food Matebials 

0 (0 

£2 
oa % 
a g. 

M 

« 

P 

a 

u 

Water 

Vkqktablk Food — 
Continued 
VEOETABLlCBl 


Per 

Per 

Artichokes, as purchased 


« Jent 

Cent 

Average . . . . i 

* 


79.5 

Asparagus, f esh, as pur- j 
chased : • j 

' Averag<* . . . . j 

3 


M.« 

Asparagus, cooked, as j 
purchased . . . i 

1 


91.0 

Beans, butter, green: 
Edible portion . . . ^ 

1 


58,9 

As purchawd ... 

1 i 

1 00.0 

29.4 

Beans, ' drif'd, pur- , 

chased : { 

Average . , . . ! 

i i 

1 11 ; 


12.* 

Beans, frijoies (New Mes-’ 
ico), us purchatad 
Average . . . . j 

' ( 
1 * i 


7^ 

Beans, lima, dried, as 
purchased : 
Average .... 

i 

‘ ^ * 


!•.« 

Btfans, lima, fresh:* 


! 


Edible portion ... 

1 i 1 

[ 

68.5 

As purchased ... 

! — i 

' 55.0 i 

30.8 

Beans, mesquite, dr>', as 1 
purchased . . . j 

1 ! 
i »i 

i 

4.8 


i 

H 

< 

ffc* 

J Pfc 

Vil 

h 

III 

111 

^£.3 

s 

-1* 

p,o 

4 

ig 

(S. * 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cab 

Cent 

Cent 

(''ent 

f'ent 

Cent 

ones 

2.6 

0.2 

16.7 

0.M 

1.6 

303 

1.8 

6.2 

3.3 

OM 

6.7 

163 

2.1 1 

1 

! 3.3 

2.2 


0.8 

220 

1 

9.4 

! 0.5 

29.1 


i 2,0 

740 

4.7 

1 0.3 

14.0 


j 1.0 

370 

n .. 

1.8 

36.6 

\ 

!P)4.4 1 

3.3 

1 

1663 

21.t 

1.3 

63.1 


4.3 i 

1673 

18.1 

1.6 

03.6 

— 

4.1 

1623 

7 1 

07 

22.0 

t,7 

1.7 

570 

3.2 

0.3 

9.9 

j OH 

! 0.8 

255 

12 

2.5 

77.1 

\ 

1 ,3.4 

1765 


> Such vegetable* aa potatocH, aquatih, etc,, l»tve a W'rtain amount of In- 

edible inatfTial, skin, seeds, etc. The amount varies with the inethrxl of preparing 
the vegetables, and cannot be accurately eatiinuled. The figurt^s given for refuact 
of vegetables, fniitM, etc., are assumed to represent approxiuiately the amount of 
refuse in these foods as ordinarily prepared. 

« In 1 sample. prot<Mn (NX».2r>; 2.2 and proteids 1.2 per cent contained an 
average protein (N X6.2f») 1.83 and proteids 0.94 per cent. 

* Two samples contained an average* of 0.23 per cent free acid. Throe 
contained an average protein X 0.25) l.$3 and proteids 0.04 par cent. 

* Contained protein (NX8.2A) 7.1 and proteids $.7 p«r oont. 
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Food Matbeialb 

u 

p 

Refuse 

1 

Pbotbin 

Fat 

Total Carboht- 
DBATES (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

s 

< 

IS 

Vbobtablb Food— 










Continued 










yBQBTABLBB — Continued 


Per 

Per 

Pet 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Beans, string, cooked, 


Cent I 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 1 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent ' 

ories 

edible portion 

1 


95.3 

0.8 

1.1 

1.9 


0.9 

95 

Beans, string, fresh : * 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

. 5 


89.2 

2.8 

9.8 

7.4 

(*)i.P 

9.8 

195 

As purchased . . . 

— 

7.0 

83.0 

2.1 

0.3 

0.9 

1.8 

0.7 

180 

Beets, cooked, edible por- 










tion 

1 


88.6 

2.3 

0.1 

7.4 


1.6 

185 

Beets, fresh : * 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

24 


87.5 

1.6 

9.1 

9.7 

W0.9 

1.1 

215 

As purchased . . . 

— 

20.0 

70.0 

1.3 

0.1 

7.7 


0.9 

170 

Cabbage : * 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

16 


91.5 

1.6 

9.8 

5.6 


1.9 

145 

As purchased . . . 

— 

15.0 

77.7 

1.4 

0.2 

4.8 


0.9 

125 

Cabbage, curly, as pur- 










chased .... 

1 


87.3 

4.1 

0.6 

6.2 


1.8 

215 

Cabbage sprouts : 










£klible portion . . . 

1 


88.2 

4.7 

1.1 

4.3 


1.7 

215 

As purchased . . . 

1 

61.8 

33.7 

1.8 i 

0.4 

1.7 


0.6 

80 

Carrots, fresh ; • 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

18 


88.2 

1.1 

9.4 

9.8 

(*•)/.! 

1.9 

219 

As purchased . . . 

— 

20.0 

70.6 

0.9 

0.2 

7.4 


0.9 

160 


1 One sample contained free acid 0.49, protein (N X 6.25)1.7, and proteids 0.87 
per cent. 

* The ash of 8 samples contained an averace of CaO 6.2, KsO 44, MgO 3.1, 
PkOi 9.4, NasO 10.3, and FetOs 0.3 per cent. Seven samples contained an average 
of protein (NX6.25) 1.6, and proteids 0.55 per cent. 

* The ash of 2 samples contained an average of CaO 4.7, MgO 1.9, F!K>i 5.5, 
KatO 6.3, and K«0 61.5 per cent. Five samples contained an average of protein 
(NX 6.25) 2,4 and proteids 1.4 per cent. 

* The ash of 1 sample contained CaO 7.3, KiO 53.7, MgO 2.8, PtO» 9.8, NatO 1.4, 
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Food MATCBiaLa 

a 

ss 

M 

E 

M 

Pi 

1 

2 

H 

g 

£ 

! 

g.sj 

usi 

H 

il 

ill 

aQ.g 

£ 

S : 
< 

M M 

>S. 

Vi;oBTA.BLE Food— 









Co*Uinued 









vnoBT ABLSS ~ Con^tnusd 


Per 

Per 

Per 1 

Per Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Carrots, cooked, edible 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

orifss 

portion .... 

1 


3.5 

7.7 

3.6 80.3 

— 

4.0 

1700 

Cauliflower, as pur- 









cham^d ; ‘ 









Average .... 

2 


n .8 

1.8 

9Ji 4.7 

Q)i.O 

6.7 

146 

Celery : 









Edible portion — 









Average .... 

6 


H,S 

1.1 

6.1 3.2 


1.6 

86 

As pun based . . . 

— 

20.0 

76.6 ; 

0.9 

0.1 2.0 


0.8 

70 

Collards:* 









Edible portion — 

i 








Average .... 

2 

— 

87.1 

4.5 

6.6 6.3 


1.6 

1 226 

As purchased . . . 

1 

55.3 

30.5 

1.6 

0,2 2.0 


0.6 

00 

Com, green : • 









Edible portion — 









Average .... 

S 

— 

76.4 

S.1 

1.1 lt.7 


6.7 

476 

As purchased . . . 

— 

61.0 

20.4 

1.2 

0.4 7.7 


0.3 

180 

Cucumbers : » 









Ekiibl.i portion — 









Average .... 

4 


M.4 

6.8 

6.2 3.1 

HO. 7 

6.6 

86 

As purchased . . . 

— 

15.0 

81.1 

1 0.7 

0.2 2.6 


0.4 

70 

Eggplant, edible portion * 

1 


02 0 

1.2 

0.3 5.1 

OM 

0.5 

130 

Greens, licet, cooked, as 









purchased . . . 

1 



80.5 

22 

ZA 3.2 



Jl7 

L 


and FesO* 0,S per cent. One iiample contained protein (N X 6.2f») I and proteldt 
0.6 per cent. One sample contained cane suK*r 3 6 nnd fruit sugar 3 per cent. 

» One sample contain^ free acid 0.6, protein (N X 5.25) 1.6, and protelds 1 pet 
cent. 

» One sample contained protein (N X 6.25) 5.7 and proteids 2.0 per cent. 

* One sample coniatnetl free acid 0.01, protein (N X 6.25) 2.8, and proteida 2.2 
per oent. 

* One sample conUtned 0.02 per cent free acid. Two samples contained M 
average of protein (N X 6.25), 0.8. and proteids 0.4 pet oent. 

* Contained free add 0.01, protein (N X 6.25) 1.2, and protekis 0.6 per oent. 
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Food Materials 

. 1 

Number op 
Analtses 

m 

P ' 
M 

CH 

W.\TER 

Protein 

Fat 

Total CABBOHr- 
. DRATES (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Vegetable Food— 
Continued 

VEGETABLES— Con<mM«d 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Greens, dandelion, as 


Cent 1 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

purchased . . . 

1 

i 

81.4 

2.4 

1.0 

10.6 

Greens, turnip-salad, as 
purchased : 

Average .... 

2 


86.7 

4.2 

0.6 

6.3 

Kohi-rabi, edible por- 
tion : 1 

Average . . . , , 

2 


61.1 

2.0 

0.1 

5.5 

Leeks: 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


91.8 

1.2 

0.5 

5.8 

As purchased . . . 

1 

15.0 

78.0 

1.0 

0.4 

5.0 

Lentils, dried, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 

3 


8.4 

25.7 

1.0 

56.2 

Lettuce : • 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

8 


64.7 

1.2 

0.3 

2.6 

As purchased . . . 

— 

15.0 

80.5 

1.0 

0.2 

2.5 

Mushrooms, as pur- 
chased : • 

Average .... 

11 


88.1 

3.51 

0.4 

6.8 

Okra: 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

2 

i 

• 6.2 

1 

1.6 

0.2 

7.4 

As purchased . . . 

— 

12.5 

i 

78.9 

1.4 : 

0.2 

6.5 





Per 

Cent 


P)0.7 


(*) 0.8 

0)54 



is 

B 

OQ 

is 

< 


Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

ories 

4.6 

285 

2.2 

220 

1.3 

145 

0.7 

150 

0.6 

130 

5.7 

1626 

0.6 

•6 

0.8 

75 

1*3 

210 

0.6 

175 

0.5 

155 


^ Two aaroples contained an average of protein (N X 6.25) 2 and proteids 0.5 
per cent. 

* The ash of 2 samples contained nn average of Ca0 5.1, Ks0 46.6» MgOO.8, 
PiO»5.3. and NasOS.S i>or cent. Five samples contained an average of protein 
(N X 6.25)1.4 and proteins 0.8 per cent. 

’ Eight samples contained an average of 3.1 protein (N X 6,25) and 2.2 per cent 
proteids, 
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Food Matebials 

k. 

® s 

tc ® 

fi 

u 

0 

p 

h. 

H 

a 

2 

< 

Vegetable Food — 
CoiUinucd 

VBOETABLE8 —Cotitiuued 

Onions, fresh : ' 

j 

Per 

Per 

Edible portion — 


v}cnt 

Ck’iit 

Avernfec .... 

15 


87.6 

As purchasc'd . . . 

— 

lO.O 

78.9 

Onions, cooked, prepared 
as purchast'd . . 

1 ' 


91.2 

Onions, green, (Now Mex- 
ico) ; 

Edible portion — • 
Average .... 

* 


87.1 

As purchaw'd . . . 


51 0 

42.G 

Parsnips : * 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

8 


83.6 

As purchased . . . 

— 

20.0 

06.4 

Peas, dried, os purchased : 
Average .... 

8 


6.5 

Peas, green : * 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

5 


74.6 

As purchased . . . 

— 

45.0 ♦ 

40.8 

Peas, green, cooked, as 
purchased . . . 

1 


73.8 

Peas, sugar, gK>en, edible 
portion .... 

1 


1 

81.8 







1 


-I? 



Pbotein 

Fat 

IL: 

csl 

J "tAi 

gn.S 

H 

ill 

il; 

U« 

s 

< 

ip 

1^1 

IS 

T*«r 

I‘er 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

C'ent 

Cent 

CN*nt 


Cent 

oricH 

1.6 

0.3 

6.6 


6.6 

228 

1.4 

0.3 

8.9 

— 

0.5 

205 

1.2 

1.8 

4.9 

— 

0.9 

190 

1.6 

6.1 

11.2 


6,6 

286 

OJi 

1 O.I 

.'i.5 


0.3 

115 

1.6 

6.5 

18.5 i 


J.4 

866 

1.3 

0.4 

10..S 


1.1 

240 

24.6 

1.6 

62.6 


2.6 

1688 

7.6 

6.5 

16.6 


1.6 

468 

36 

0.2 

I 

9.8 

; 

0.6 

255 

6.7 

3.4 

14.6 

1 

1.5 

540 

3.-i 

0.4 

13.7 

tM 

0.7 

335 


» Tho ash of 1 sample contained CaO 6.4, Kjf) 30.2, MicO 2.0, and PiO» 12.4 por 
cent. Four sampiea contained an average of protein (N X 6.25) 1.3 and proteid* 
0.6 per cent. 

« One sample oontainod CaO 6, K«0 42.2, MgO 3.1, PrOt 12.8, NaiK) 0.4, and 
Fe>Oi 0.3 per cent. 

* One sample contained protein (N X 6.25} 4.4, and protetds 4.3 per cent. 

* Bieivm, pods. 
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Food Matbbialb 

Number or 
Amaltbes 

I 

1 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

Total Carboht- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

s 

>£ 

fa 

Veoktablio Food — 










CarUintud 










vxaBTABLEft-~CorUtnued 










Cowpeas, dried, as pur- 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

chased : 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Avenge .... 

13 


13.6 

21.4 

1.4 

60.8 

4./ 

3.4 

1690 

Cowpeas, green, edible 










portion 

. 1 


65.9 

9.4 

0.6 

22.7 


1.4 

620 

Potatoes, raw or fresh : ‘ 










Edible portion — 



1 







Average . . « . 

136 


78.3 

2.2 

0.1 

18.4 

(^)0.4 

1.0 

386 

As purchased . . . 

— 

20.0 

62.6 

1.8 

0.1 

14.7 ! 


0.8 

310 

Potatoes, evaporated, as 










puridiased : 










Average .... 

3 


7.1 

8.6 

6.4 

80.6 


3.1 

1680 

Potatoes, cooked, boiled. 










as purchased : > 










Average .... 

11 


76.6 

2.6 

0.1 

20.6 

(»)o.ff 

1.0 

440 

Potatoes, looked, chips. 










as purchased : 










Average .... 

2 


2.2 

6.8 

36.8 1 

46.7 


4.6 

2676 

Potatoes, cooked, mashed, 










and creamed, as 










purchased : 










Average 

6 


76.1 

2.6 

3.0 

17.8 


1.6 

606 

Potatoes, sweet, raw, or 










fresh ; • 










Edible portion — 


j 




27.4 j 




Average .... 

•5 

1 

6641 j 

1.8 

0.7 



1.1 

670 

As purchased . . . 

— 

20.0 t 

55.2 I 

1.4 

0.6 1 

21.9 ( 


0.9 

460 


> One sample contained 0.02 per cent free acid. In 4 samples the average amount 
of proteid nitrogen was 57 per cent of the total nitrogen. Twenty samples contained 
an average of 0.8 per cent malic acid* pectose substances, etc. The ash of 40 samples 
contained an average of CaO 1, KsO 59,2, MgO 4.5, PtOi 13.8, NasO 4, and SOi 6.5 
per cent. 

* One sample contained cane sugar 0.2, glucose 0.2, and starch 17.4 per cent. 

* The edible portion of 26 samples contained an average of cane sugar 2.5 and 
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>I<T! 

£ Si 









ta 3 
o“ 




Food Materials 

a 

°S 
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n a 

O SjI 

ill 

-SSI 

K iiCL 


Sg 



H 

09 

§ 

s 

u 


J 



at sii 

U. 

u 

H 

< 

s 

A, 

U4 

sll 

Sq.s 

b 

n 

< 

f*a 

Veoetawle Food — 










CoKtin Med 










VEOETABLES — Continued 










Potatoes, sweet, cooke^l. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Vi'T 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

and prepared, as 


A)ent 

C’ent 

(Vnt 

( Vnt 

( 'ent 

(Vnt 

(Vnt 

Dries 

purchased . . . 

1 


51.9 

3.0 

2 1 

42.1 

— 

0.9 

925 

Pumpkins : 










lOdihIc portion — • 










Avorjigu .... 

3 


93.1 

1.0 

0.1 

5.2 


0.0 

120 

As purchased . . . 

Radishes : i 

— 

1 

46.r» 

0..'. 

O.l 

2.(4 

1 

0.3 

60 

Edible portion — 

1 

1 


i 






Average . . . . ! 

4 


9f.8 

l.,3 

0.1 

5.8 

m.7 

1.0 

133 

As purchased . . . j 

Rhubarb : ^ 


30 0 

04.3 

0.9 ; 

0.1 

4.0 

. .. 1 

1 0.7 

95 

Edible portion — 










Average .... 

2 

— 

94.4 

o.e ! 

0.7 

3.0 

Of / 

0.7 

103 

As purchased . . . 

RutH'bagas ; * 

— 

40.0 : 

56.6 

0 i 

1 

j 

0.4 

2 2 

t 

0.4 

66 

Edible portion — 

! 

! 








Average* .... 

6 ’ 


H8.9 

1.3 i 

0.2 

8.5 

i.s 

1.1 

190 

As purchasfni . . 

Sauerkraut, us purchased :{ 

) 

2 

30.0 ; 

i 

02.2 

0.9 j 

0.1 

(JO 

- 1 

0.8 

135 

Average .... 


88.8 

1.7 1 

0.3 

3.8 


3.2 

123 

Spinach, fresh, as pur- 


i 








choatni : • 

Average .... 

3 

1 

92.3 

2.1 

1 

3.2 

0.0 

2.1 

110 

Spinach. evKiked, as pur- 




1 

I 





chased .... 

1 j 


89.8 

2.1 ; 

'll 

2 6 

i 

1 

1.4 

) 

200 


invert sugar 3,4 per cent. Two samples contained, in the (.•dibic portion, an aver- 
age of protein (N X 0,25) 1.8 and proteicls 1.3 p<*r cent. 

» The edible portion of 1 sample contained free acid 0,5, protein (N X 6.26) 
0.7, and proteida 0.4 per cent. 

> The ash of the wlible portion of 3 samples conUtiaed an average of CaO 0.4, 
K>0 43,6, MgO 2.8. P*(H 117, StuO 10.2, and F«»Oi 0.5 |>cr wmt. Ope sample 
contained protein (NX 6.25) 2 and proteida 0.0 per cent. 

* The ad) of 2 aamples oostaiuod an average of CaO 2 0, liiO 39.0, MgO 2.2 
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Food MaTxntaLS 




j 

Fat 

Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

Ash 

Fuel Value 

PER Pound 

Vbostablb Food — 










CwUinwd 










VBOBTABLBS — CorUtnited 










Squash : i 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Edible portion — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

10 


88.3 

1.4 

j 0.3 

2.0 


0.8 

213 

As purchased . . . 



50.0 

44.2 

0.7 

0.2 

4.5 


0.4 

105 

Tomatoes, fresh, as pur> 










chased : * 










Average .... 

27 


24.3 

0.2 

0.4 

3.2 

(«)0.d 

0.3 

123 

Tomatoes, dried, as pur- 










chased .... 

1 


7.3 

12.9 

8.1 

62.3 


9.4 

1740 

Turnips : * 










Edible portion ^ 










Average .... 

It 


82.0 

1.3 

0.2 

8.1 


0.8 

183 

As purchased . . . 

— 

30.0 

62.7 

0.9 

0.1 

5.7 


0.6 


VBQBTABUBS, GANNBD 










Artichokes, as purchased : 










Average .... 

8 


22.3 

0.8 


3.0 

o.e 

1.7 


Asparagus, as purchased : 










Average .... 

14 


24.4 

1.3 

0.1 

2.8 

0.6 

1.2 


Beans, baked, as pur- 










chased : 










Average .... 

21 


08,2 ‘ 

0.2 

2.3 

12.0 

(W)£.5 

2.1 



PK)f 2.2, ftnd NaaO 9.4 per cent. One nmple contained O.Ol per cent free add. 
One sample contained protein (NX6.25) 2.1 and proteids 1.3 per cent. 

> The edible portion of 2 samplee oontained an average of protein (N X 0.25) 
0.6 and proteids 0.5 per cent. 

* The ash of 1 sample contained CaO 5.8, KsO 68.1, MgO 3.7, and FiO», 8.7 per 
cent. Six samples oontained an average of protein (N X 6.25) 0.8 and proteids 
0.5 per cent. 

* The ash of the edible portion of 4 samples oontained an average of CaO 8.8, 
KflO 43, MgO 2.7, F^Oi 11.4, and NasO 8.3 per oent. One sample contained protein 
(N X 6.25) OUS and proteids 0.2 per oent. One sample oontained 4.4 per cent 
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©a 

Food Matsrials ^ g 

H 4 

S£ 

1"= 

i § 

CH ^ 

Protein 

a a 

4 8 

O Sr§ 
jhU* 

5 Hm 

II? 

Ill 

Ash 

Hg 
b. •• 

VXOKTABLE FoOD — 







CytUinued 







VEaBTABLSa, CAKKCD — 







Continued 







Beans, string, as pur- 

Per Per 

Per 

Per Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

chased ; 

Cent Ont 

Cent 

Cent Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

oriea 

Average .... 70 

•S.7 

14 

•4 8.8 

(i*)0.5 

1.8 

08 

Beans, little green, as 







purchased ... 1 

93.H 

1.2 

0.1 3.4 

0,6 

1.5 

90 

Beans, wax, as purchased 1 

04.6 

).0 

0.1 3.1 

0.6 

1.2 

80» 

Beans, haricots verts, as 



j 




purchased : 







Average .... 7 

•§.« 

14 

04 I 24 

o.r> 

14 

70 

Beans, haricots flageolets, | 



j 




as purchased ; 



1 




Average .... S | 

81.« 

4.8 

04 1 12.8 

t.o 

1.2 

•20 

Beans, haricots panaches, j 



j 




as purchased . . 1 ! 

86.1 

3.7 

9.2 

t.o 

1.0 

240 

Beans, Lima, as pur> | 



1 




chased : i 



1 




Average . . . . tf j 

7t4l 

4.0 

0.8 14 0 

(«»)/./? 

1.0 

300 

Beans, red kidney, as 



■ 

1 



purchased * , . 1 

72.7 

7.0 

02 1 18.5 

1.2 

1.6 

460 

Brussels sprouts, as pur- 







chased .... I 

93.7 

1.5 

0.1 1 3.4 

0,6 

1.3 

06 

Com, green, as pur- 



i 




chased: * 



1 




Average .... ft | 

7«.l 

1.8 

1.2 , 10.0 


0.0 

4M 

Corn and tomatoes, as 



! 




purchased : 







Average .... t 

87.« 

1.8 

0.4 0.0 

0,6 

0.8 

fli 

Macedoine (mixed vege- 







tables), as pur- 







chased: 



i 




Average .... i 

18.1 

1.4 

44 

0.6 

14 

UO 


1 Shefted. 

* Thirty'tw»wuDp)et co&toiii«d as averace of 0.4 per eeot NaCl. 
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3 ^ 


Veoetable Food — 
Continued 


VEQETABLKS, CANNED — 
Continued 


Okra, as purchased : ^ 
Average .... 
Okra and tomatoes, as 
purtdiased : * 
Average .... 
^eas. green, as pur- 
chased : * 

Average .... 
Potatoes, sw(»et, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 
Pumpkins, as purrhased : 

Average' .... 
Squash, as purchased : 

Average .... 
Succotash, as purchased : 

Average .... 
Tomatoes, as purchased : * 
Average .... 


4 

•a 

88 

2 

7 

5 
12 

19 


PICKLES. CONDIMENTB, 
El'C. 

Catsup, tomato, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 

Horse-radish, as pur- 
choM'd : 

Average .... 

Horse-radish, evaporated, 
as purchasNf^ . . 


t 

2 

1 


H 

OD 

b 

fa 

ui 




Per 

C<mt 


Water 

Protein 

Cu 

Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber fNumber of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

Ash 

Fuel Value 
per Pound 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Ont 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

94.4 

0.7 

0.1 

8.6 

0.7 

1.2 

85 

91.8 


0.3 

5.2 

0.5 

1.0 

180 

89.3 

3.6 

0.2 

0.8 ( w ) i .« 

1 

1.1 

255 

55.2 

1.9 

1 

41.4 

0)0.8 

1.1 

820 

91.6 

0.8 

i 

6.7 

0)1.1 

0.7 

159 

87.6 

0.0 

1 0.5 

10.5 

0)0.7 

0.5 

285 

75.9 

».0 

1.0 

18.6 


0.9 

455 

94.9 

1 

1.2 

0.2 1 

U 

(M)0.5 

9.9 

195 

82.8 


0.2 

12.3 


3.2 

295 

86.4 

i 

1.4 

0.2 

10.5 


1.5 

239 

4.3 

! 11.0 

0.8 

77.7 


6.2 

1685 


» Three samples contained an average of 1.1 per cent NaCl. 

* Three samples contained an average of 1 per cent NaCl. 

* Eighty samples contained an average of 0.7 per cent NaCl. 

* Seven samples contained an average of 0.1 per cent NaCi. 
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Food Matebials 

Number of 
Analyses 

Refuse 

Water 

Protein 

a 

SB 3 

V a; 

igi.s 

H 

Fiber (Number of 
Det erm i nations 
in Parentheses) 

1 

Ash 

gfl 

3 X! 

cu 

Vegetable Food — 










Contintied 










PICKLES, CONDIMENTS, 










ETC. — Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cnl- 

Olives, green : 


Cent 

Cent 

('ent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

(lent 

ories 

?!2dible portion . . . 

1 ! 


r>8.() 

M 

27.6 

1 11. f) 


1.7 

1400 

As purchased . . . 

1 i 

27.0 

42.3 

O.K ! 

20.2 

! H.5 


1.2 

1026 

Olives, ripe: 





, i 





Edible portion . . . 

1 


04.7 

1.7 

25.0 

4.3 


3.4 

1205 

As purchats'd . . . 

1 

19.0 

r>2.4 

1 4 

21.0 , 

; 3.5 


2.7 

975 

Peppers (paprika), green. 





i 





dried, as purchast^d 

! 1 


5.0 

i.'i.r. 

8..5 : 

6;i.() 


8.0 

1820 

Peppers, red chili, as pur- 

i 









chased : t 










Average .... 

6 


3.3 

0.4 

7.7 

70.0 


7.0 

1800 

Pickles, cucumber, as 










purchased : 










Average .... 

3 


03.9 

0.5 

I 0.3 

1 2.7 


3.6 

70 

Pickles, mixed, as pur- 










chased .... 

1 


93.8 

1.1 

0.4 

4.0 

— 

0.7 

no 

Pickles, spiced, as pur- 










chased .... 

1 


77.1 

0.4 

0.1 

20.7 


1.7 

396 

FRUrre, BERRIES, ETC., 










FRESH* 










Apples ; • 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

30 

1 

84.0 

0.4 

0.5 

14.2 


0.3 

200 

As purchased . . . 

— 

25.0 

63.3 

0.3 

0.3 

10.8 


0.3 

220 


* Refuse, seeds and stem. 

* Fmita contain a certain proportion of inedible maU^rials, as skin, seeds, etc., 
which are properly classed as refumi. In some fruits, as oranges and prunes, the 
amount rejected in eating is practically the same as the refuse. In others, as apples 
and pears, more or less of the edible material is ordinarily rejected with the skin 
and seeds and other inedible portions. The edible material which is thus thrown 
away, and should properly l>e classed with the waste, is hen* classed with the refuse. 
The figures for refuse here given represent, as nearly as can be ascertained, the 
quantities ordinarily rejected. 

* The edible portion of 1 sample contained glucose 0.4, cane sugar 6, and ttarob 
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Food Matbrisls 

Number or 
Akaltses 

s 

u 

fc. 

u 

OS 

Water 

s 

s 

cu 

Fat 

Total Carboht- 
DRATEs (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

Vkoxtablb Food — 
Continued 

rniTITS. BCRRIBS, KTC.. 

FRESB — Continued 
Apricots : ^ 

Edible portion — 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Average .... 
As purchased . . . 

Bananas, yellow : > 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

11 

e 

6.0 

85.9 

79.9 

75.S 

1.1 

1.0 

1.3 

9.6 

13.4 

12.6 

22.0 

(O/.O 

As purchased . . . 

— 

35.0 

48.9 

0.8 

0.4 

14.3 


Blackberries, as pur- 
chased : * 

Average .... 

9 


86.S 

1.3 

1.9 

19.9 

(09.5 

Cherries : < 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

16 


89.9 

1.9 

9.8 

16.7 

(00.9 

As purchased . . . 

— 

5.0 

76.8 

0.9 

0.8 

15.9 


CraniMrries, aspurchased ; 
Average .... 

9 


88.9 

9.4 

9.6 

9.9 

(0/.5 

Currants, as purchased . 
Figs, fresh, as purchased : 
Average* .... 

1 

98 


85.0 

79.1 

1.5 

14i 


12.8 

ia.8 




><2 

s 

“g 

< 

fa 

Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

ories 

0.5 

270 

0.5 

255 

0.8 

460 

0.6 

300 

0.5 

979 

0.6 

365 

0.6 

345 

0.9 

915 

0,7 

265 

9.6 

389 


adds, etc., 12 per cent. The edible portion of 1 sample contained protein (NX 6.25) 
0.6 and protdds 0.4 per cent. 

1 The edible portion of 1 sample oontained 11.9 per cent iugar. The fat was not 

determined. 

* The edible portion of 1 sample contained protein (N X 0.25) 1.4 and proteids 
1.2 per cent. The edible portion of 1 sample contained 0.1 per cent free acid. 

* One sample oontained protein (N X 6.25) 0.9 and proteids 0.7 per cent. 

* The ash of 1 sample oontained CaO 4.2, KiO 57.7, MgO 5.5, PtOi 15.1, NssO 
0.6, and SOa 5.8 per cent. The edible portion of 1 sample contained protein (N X 
6.25) 1.1 and proteids 0.4 per cent. The edible portion of I sample contained 0.1 
per cent free acid. Sis sanaples contained an average of 11 per cent sugar. 

* The ash of 3 samples contained an average of CaO 2.4, KtO 55.8, MgO 5.6, 
FiOt 12.4, and SOa 3.9 per cent. Fat not determined. 
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Food Matxbialb 

a 

og 
« S 

a X 

Refuse 



PS 

§ 

Protein 

Fat 

Total Cabboht- | 
DRATES (includ* j 
ing Fiber) j 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

1 

p 9 

U 

Vegetable Food — 










Continued 










FBUrrS, BEKRIEB, ETC., 










FREBU — Continued 












Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

I’er 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Edible portion — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

f U?nt 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

5 


77.4 

1.3 

1.6 

10 2 


0.5 

450 

As purchased . . . 

— 

25.0 

58.0 

1.0 

1.2 

14.4 


0.4 

335 

Huckleberries, edible por-j 

1 









tion 

1 


81.9 

0.6 

0.6 

16.6 


0.3 

345 

Lemons : » j 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

4 

— 

89.3 

1.0 

0.7 

8.5 

(»)/./ 

0.5 

205 

As purchased ... 

— 

30.0 

62.5 

0.7 

0.5 

5.9 

— 

0.4 

145 

Lemon juice .... 

22 

— 




9.8* 



180 

Muskmelons : 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


89.6 

0.6 


9.3 

-e./ 

0.6 

185 

As purchased . . . 

1 

60.0 

44.8 

0.3 

■ j 

4.6 


0.3 

90 

Nectarines : * 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


82.0 

0.6 


15.9 

— 

0,6 

305 

As purchased . . . 

1 

6.6 

77.4 

0.6 


14.8 


0.6 

285 

Oranges : * 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

28 


89.9 

9.8 1 

0.2 

11.0 


0.5 

24t 

As purchased . . . i 

— 

27.0 

63.4 

0.6 

0.1 

8.5 


0.4 

170 


• The ash of 5 samples contained an average of CaO 5, KtO 60.9, MgO 3, PtO* 

21.2, and SO> 4,3 per cent. ^ 

• The ash of 2 samples contained an average of CaO 29.9, K*0 48.3, MgO 4.4, 
P»0« 11,1, and SO* 2.8 per cent. Two samples contained an average of protein 
(N X 6.25) 0.9 and proteids 0.5 per cent. 

• Sugar 2.3, citric acid 7,5 per cent. 

• Fat not determined. , ^ . 

• The ash of 9 samples contained an average of CaO 22.7, K*0 48.9, MgO 5.4, 
P>Os 12.4, and SO* 5.2 per cent. Fat determined in 8 sampleti, the mean of these 
assumed to be an average. Fight samples contained an average of 9 per cent 
sugar. 

2p 
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Food Matkrialb 

Number of 
Analyses 

s 

L > 

u , 

u 

a : 

Vbqx:tabl.b Food — 
Continued 

FRUITS, BERRIES, ETC., 
FRESH — Continued 

Pears : » 


Per 

Edible portion — 


Cent 

Average .... 

2 


As purchased . . . 


10.0 

Persimmons, edible por- 
ti<m ® .... 

1 


Pineapple, edible portion 

1 


Plums : * 

Edible portion, av<?r- 
age 

3 


As purchasf'd 

— 

6.0 

Pomegranates, edible por- 
tion : ® 

Average .... 

2 


Prunes : • 

Edible portion, aver- 
age 

24 


As purchased . . . 

20 

5.8 

Raspberries, rod, as pur- 
chas<»d ^ ... 

1 


Raspberries, black, edible 
portion : 

Average .... 

3 



os 

a 

h 

■< 


Por 

Cent 

84.4 

70.0 

06.1 
89.3 


78.4 

74.5 


76.8 

76.6 

75 0 

85.8 


84.1 


Protein 

F.at 

Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

Per 

P(^r 

F>er 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

0.6 

0.5 

14.1 

0)S.7 

0.5 

0.4 

12.7 


0.8 

0.7 

31.5 

1.8 

0.4 

0.3 

9.7 

04 

1.0 


20.1 


0.9 

- 

19.1 


1.3 

1.6 

18.5 

2.7 

0.0 1 


18.9 


0.7 


17.4 


1.0 


12.6 

2.9 

1.7 

1.6 

12.6 

1 



U a 

> s , 

§ 

ei 

< 

Ci. ^ 

Per 

Cal- 

Cent 

ories 

0.4 

295 

0.4 

200 

0.9 

630 

0.3 

200 

0.5 

395 

0.5 

370 

6.6 

460 

6.6 

876 

0.5 

335 

0.6 

255 

6.6 

316 


* On© sjimpt© contoinod protein (N X 0.25) 0.0 and proteids 0.3 per cent. 

* Contained glucoani 13.5, cane sugar 1 per rent. 

* Contained protein (N X 0.25) 0.4 and proteids O.l per cent. 

* The edible portion cootaincii 13.2 per cent sugar Fat not determined. 

‘ Two samples contained an average of glucose 11, of canc sugar 0.7 per cent. 

* The ash of the edible portion of 3 samples eontainwi an average of CaO 4.7, 
KtO 03. S, MgO 5-5, PtO* 14.1, and SO* 2.7 per cent. Edible portion of 20 samples 
contained an average of 16.1 per cent sugar. Fat was not determined. 

’ Fat not determined. 
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fai 

o 2 

es « 

a :2 

i< 

Refuse 

K 

U 

H 

< 

{S 

% 

u 

g 

te. 

Cl, 

H 

1 

>.4 

« 3 

£ ^ 

< ^ 

^ a 

5S.S 

H 

Fiber (Number of j 
Determinations ] 
in Parentheses) | 

HSV 

i 

8 o 

eg 

fa 

Vegetable Food— 










Continued 










FRUrTS, BERftlCH, ETC., 






j 

1 



FREBii — Conlin ued 


IVr 

Per 

Per 

IVr 

Per 

IVr 

I’cr 

(Vd- 

Raspberry juice, edible 


(Vnt 

fVnt 

(Vtit 

Out 

(’ent 

Ont 

(Vnt 

ories 

portion .... 

1 

— 

49.3 

0 5 

— 

49.9 > 

— — 

0..3 

935 

Strawberries : * 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

22 

— 

90.4 

1.0 

! 0.6 

7.4 


0.6 

180 

As purchasK'd . . . 

— 

5.0 

1 H5.9 

0 9 1 

O.ft 

7.0 

— 

O.ft 

175 

Watermeh ns : * 










Edible portion — 



i 







Average .... 

2 


92.4 

0.4 

6.2 

6.7 


0.3 

140 

As purchased . . . 

— 

5»4 

, 37.5 

0.2 

0.1 

2.7 


O.l 

60 

WbortleberricH. as pur- 










chased * ... 

1 


82.4 

0.7 

3.0 

13.5 

s.e 

0.4 

300 

FRUrre, BTC., DRIED 










Apples, os purchased : * 










Average .... 

3 


28.1 

1.6 

2.2 

66.1 


2.0 

1350 

Apricots, as purchased : * 










Average .... 

^ s 


29.4 

4.7 

1.0 

62.5 


2.4 

1200 

Citron, as purchased : 










Average .... 

3 


19.9 

0.5 

1.5 

78.1 


0.0 

1525 


* Probably sweetened. 

* Four samples contained an average of protein (N X ft. 25) 0.7 and proteida 
0.5 per cent. Fifteen samples contained an avfrragc of glucose 5.5 and free acid, 
calculated as malic acid, 1.4 fier cent. 

* In oncf melon the rind was 55.8 of the whole, the pulp fl.9, the seeds 2.2, and 
the juice 35.1 per cent. The edible portion of I sample oontain<.<l prottdn (N X 6.25} 
0.9 and prot<*ids 0,3 per cent. 

* Contained protein (N X 6.25) 0.7 and proteids 0.5 per cent. 

* One sample contained 2 per cent fr<*c acid calculaUfd as sulfuric acid. 

* One sample contained 1.5 per cent free acid calcuiaiad as sulfuric acid. 
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Food Matebials 

^ - 
0 2 
« 2 
« i 

Refuse 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

VnaBTABLB Food — 








Continued 








rnniTs, etc., dried — 








Continued 








Currants. Zantc. as pur- 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

chased : 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Average .... 

4 


17.3 

3.4 

1.7 

74.3 


Dates : 

* 







Ddible portion — 








Average .... 

2 


15.4 

3.1 

3.8 

78.4 


As purchased . . . 

— 

10.0 

i;j.8 

1.0 

2.5 

70.6 


Figs, as purchased ; ' 








Average .... 

3 


1B.8 

4.3 

0.3 

74.3 


Grapes, ground, as pur- 








chased * ... 

1 

— 

34.8 

2.8 

0.6 

Q0.5 

3.7 

Pears, as pdrehasod . . 

1 

— 

16.5 

2.8 

5.4 « 

72.9 


Primes ; * 








Edible portion — 








Average .... 

15 


33.3 

3.1* 


73.3 


As purchased . . . 

— 

15.0 

19.0 

1.8 


62.2 


Raisins : 








Edible portion — 








Average .... 

3 

’ 

14.3 

3.3 

3.3 

73.1 


As purchased . . . 

— 

10.0 i 

13.1 

2.3 

3.0 

G8.5 


Raspberries, as purchased 

1 i 

! 

j 8.1 ' 

7.3 

1.8 

80.2 1 


rRprra, etc., canned; 








AND JBLUBS. PRE- 








EERVES, ETC. 








Apples, crab, as purchased 

1 


424 

0.3 

2.4 

54.4 


Apple sauce, as purchas(»d 

1 


01 1 

0.2 

0.8 

37.2 



5 § 

< 5 


H OS 

fa ^ 


Per 

Cent 

4.5 


Cal- 

ories 

1495 


1.3 

1.2 


1315 

1453 


3.4 1475 


1.2 1205 

2.4 1635 


2,8 

2.0 


1430 

1190 


3.4 

3.1 

2.6 


1335 

1445 

1705 


0.5 1120 

0.7 730 


1 One sample contained 0.4 per cent tree acid calculated as sulfuric acid. 

) Contained 0.8 per cent fr«»e acid calculated as sulfuric acid and 1.3 per cent 
tannin. 

* The percentage of fat given is evidently too high. 

* Twelve samples contained an average of sugar 25.4 and free acid 0.3 per cent, 
calculated as sulfuric acid. Fat not determined. 
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Continued 


Food Materials 

°s 
« £ 

ti 

l< 

Refuse 

« 

< 

ft 

C 

s 

K 

u 

Fat 

tt =) 

2“ 

® o ^ 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

s 

< 

u 

*^(5 

VEQBTAbLE FoOD — 
Continued 

FRUITS, ETC., canned; 
AND JELLIES, PRE> 











SERVEG, ETC. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

r*er 

Per 

Per 

Cal- 

Continued 


Ccut 

Cent 

Cent 

C’ent 

Cent 

Cent 

(^ent 

ories 

Apricots, as purchased . 

1 


S1.4 


).9 

— 

17.3 


0.4 

340 

Apricot sauce, as pur- 











chased .... 

1 


45.2 


A) 

1.3 

4K.S 


2.8 

1000 

Blackberries, as pur- 











chased .... 

1 


40.0 


).8 

2.1 

66.4 


0.7 

1160 

Blueberries, as purchast^d 
Average . . 

3 



85.6 

f 

1.6 

0.6 

13.H 


0.4 

373 

Cherries, as purchased . 

1 


i 77.2 

1.1 

0.1 

21.1 


0.5 

415 

Cherry jelly : 

Ist quality, as pur- 









0.7 

1455 

chased .... 

1 


21 0 


1.1 


77.2 

— 

2d quality, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


38.4 j 


.2 


1 50.8 


0.6 

1135 

Figs, stewed, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


56.5 

1 


0.3 

40.9 



1.1 

786 

Grap«i butU^r, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 


36.7 


.2 

0.1 1 

58.5 


3.5 

1116 

Marmalade (orange peel), 
as purchased 

1 


14.5 

1 

).0 

0.,! 

84. 5 


0.3 

1585 

Peaches, as purchased : 
Average .... 

3 


88.1 

•.7 

1 

0.1 

10.8 


0.3 

3M 

Pears, os purchased : 

Average .... 

4 


81.t 

t.8 

0.3 

i ! 

18.0 


0.3 

Sii 

Pineapples, as purchased 

1 

1 

61.8 

C 

1.4 

0.7 

1 36.4 


0.7 

715 

Prune sauce, as pur- 
chased .... 

1 

! 

76.6 

c 

.5 

O.l 

22.3 


0.5 

430 

Strawberries, stewed, as 
purchased . . . 

1 

i 

1 

74.8 

c 

1.7 


1 24.0 

1 i 


0.5 

460 


' Fifteen namples of marmalade contain an average of water 30.8. sugar 32.8i 
invert sugar 32.3, glucose 14.2, acid 0.5, and undetermined 3.6 per cent. 
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Food Matbbials 

r Number op 

1 .\NALr8E8 

Refuse 

K 

U 

U 

< 

Protein 

< 

Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

VnaETABLifi Food — 
Continued 

FRUITS, ETC., canned; 
AND JELLIES, PRE- 
SERVES, ETC. — 

Contin ued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Tomato preserves, as 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

purchased . . . 

*1 


40.9 

0.7 

0.1 

57.0 

NUTS 

Almonds : ^ 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

11 


4.8 

21.0 

64.9 

17.3 

As purchased . . . 

— 

45.0 

' 2.7 

11.5 

30.2 

9.5 

Beechnuts : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


4,0 

21.9 

57.4 

13.2 

As purchased . , . 

1 

40.8 

i 2.3 

13.0 

34.0 

7.0 

“Biotes” (acorns), {Quer- 
cue emoryi ) : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


4.1 

8.1 

37.4 

48.0 

As purchased . . . 

1 

35.6 

2.6 

5.2 

24.1 

30.9 

Brasil nuts (BerlhoIUtia 
excelsa ) : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


5^ 

17.0 

66.8 

7.0 

As purchaseil . . . 

1 

49.6 

2.0 

8.6 

33.7 

3.5 

Butternuts {Juglans cin- 
erea ) : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


4.4 

27.9 

61.2 

3.6 

As purchased . . . 

1 

86.4 

0.6 

3.8, 

8.3 

0.5 

Chestnuts, fresh : * 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

9 


45.0 

0.0 

6.4 

42.1 


oS 

nQ.S 


Per 

Cent 


Per 

Cent 

0.7 


Cal- 

ories 

1090 


S.O 2.0 3090 

— 1.1 1660 

— 3.5 3076 

— 2.1 1820 


2.4 2620 

1.6 1690 


3.9 3265 

2.0 1655 


2.9 

0.4 


3165 

430 


1.8 1.9 im 


1 Fresh almonds contain from 40 to 42 per cent water. The ash of the kernel 
contains CaO 14.5. MrO 18.3, NasO 1.8, KsO 11, MnOs 0.3. FesOj-f AhOi 0.8, 
PtO( 481. SOt 4.6, SiOt 0.2, and Cl 0.3 per cent. 

* The ash of 2 samples contained an average of CaO 4.6. MgO 8. NatOi 1.2, 
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Continued ^ 


Food Matebials 

o « 
u 

as >. 

a sr, 

Refuse 

w 

< 

{? 

Protein 

F.\t 

. , 
SI 
SI 

« TT 

Z 6C! 

H 

Fiber (Number of r 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) i 


‘J M 

M « 

Vegetable Food — 
CotUinticd 

NtTTft — Continued 

Chestnuts, fresh — Con- 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

i 

Per 

f'er 

Per 

Cal- 

tinned 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

(Vnt 

Cent 

fVnt 

ones 

■\8 purcha ed ... 

9 

16.0 

37.8 

5.2 

4.5 

35.4 


1.1 

945 

Chestnuts, dried : 










Edible portion — 










Average .... 

8 

— 

6.9 

10.7 

7.0 

74.2 

S.7 

2.2 

1876 

As purchased . . . 

8 

24.0 

4.5 

8 1 

5 3 

5(i.4 

— 

1.7 

1425 

Coconuts : 

Edible portion . . . 

1 


H., 

.5 7 

.50.6 

27.9 



1.7 

2760 

As purchast'd 

; j 1 

48.H » 

7.2 

2.9 

2.5.9 

; ^4.3 j 

— 

0.9 

I 1413 

Coconut withou* milk, 
as purchased . . 

1 1 

1 1 

37.3 » 

S.O 

3.6 

31,7 

i i 

! 17.5 : 


. 10 

1730 

Coconut milk, as pur- 
chased .... 

: 1 


92.7 

0.4 

1.5 

I ; 

1 4.6 


0.8 

155 

Coconut, prepared, as 
purchased : 
Average .... 

‘ 2 

— 

3.6 

6.3 

67.4 

i 1 

.71.6 


! 

1.3 

8126 

Filbtirta : 

Edible portion . . . 


' 1 

3.7 

15.6 

65 3 

1 I 

13.0 : 


1 2.4 1 

1 3290 

As purohfis«*d . . . 


52.1 ; 

, 1.8 

1 7.5 

3J.;< 

6.2 ' 

— 

1.1 . 

1575 

Hickory nuts : 


: I 

1 1 

1 i 






Edible portion . . . 

; 1 


! 8-7 i 

1.5.4 , 

67.4 

I 11.4 ' 


2.1 ^ 

3345 

As purchased . . . 


62.2 : 

■ 1-4 ! 

5.8 

25.5 

1 4.3 . 

1 

0.8 ; 

I 1265 

Lichi nuts : 




, 






Edible portion . . . 



17.9 

2.9 : 

0 2 ; 

77.5 ' 


1.5 

1505 

As purchased . . . 

; 1 i 

41.6 

10 5 

i : 

0. 1 

45.2 ; 


0.9 

876 

Peanuts : 

Edible portion — 
Average .... 

< ! 

4 

1 . . 

9.2 

, 

26.8 

88.6 

24.4 ! 

t./i\ 

2.9 i 

2669 

As purchased . . . 

^ — 1 

1 24.5 i 

; 0.9 

19.5 ; 

29.1 1 

18.5 j 

1 

i i 

1935 



. J 

: ! 

! 

' 


.... ! 


' • 

... 


K*0 48.7, MnO* 0.2, Fe*0 -f AlaOi 0.4. PxO» 23.5, 8,0 12.8, SiO, 0.2, and 
Cl 0.3 per cent. 

* Milk and shell. 


* Shell only. 
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Foon Materialb 

Number op 
Analyses 

Refuse 

1 

Protein 

Fat 

Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- 
ing Fiber) 

Fiber (Number of 
Determinations 
in Parentheses) 

s 

1 < 

IJ 

It 

VbqetabLiE Food — 










Continued 










NUTS — Continued 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per i 

Per 

Cal- 

Peanut butter, as pur- 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

ories 

chased .... 

2 


2.1 

29.3 1 

46.5 

17.1 


5.0 > 

2825 

Pecans, polished; 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


3.0 

11.0 

71.2 

13.3 


1.6 

3455 

As purchased . . . 

- 1 

53.2 

1.4 

5.2 1 

33.3 

6.2 


0.7 

1620 

Pecans, unpolished: 










Edible portion . . . 

1 


2.7 

9.6 

70.5 

15.3 


1.9 

3435 

As purchased . . . 

1 

46,3 

i 1.5 

5,1 

37.9 

8.2 


1.0 

1846 

Pino nuts : 



I 







Pignolias, edible por- 




1 






tion 

1 


6.4 

i 33.9 

49.4 

6.9 


3.4 

2845 

Piniono.s (Pinna mono- 










phylla) — 










Edible portion . . 

1 


3.8 

6.5 

60.7 

26.2 


2.8 

3170 

As purchased . . 

1 

41.7 

2.2 1 

3.8 

35.4 

15.3 


1.6 

1850 

Pinon (Pinna edulia) — 










Edible portion . . 

1 


3.4 

14.6 

61.9 

17.3 


2.8 

3205 

As purchased . . 

1 

40.6 

2.0 

! 8*7 1 

36.8 

1Q.2 


1.7 

1905 

Sabine pine nut (Pinna 










aabiniana) — 










Edible portion . . 

1 

t 

5.1 

28.1 

53.7 

8.4 


4.7 

2945 

As purchased . . 

1 

77.0 

j 1-2 1 

6.5 

12.3 

1.9 


1.1 

675 

Pistachios : 


! 








First quality, shelled, 


! 


1 






edible portion 

1 


4,2 

22.3 

54.0 

16.3 


3.2 

2995 

Second quality, shelled. 










edible portion 

1 


4.3 

22.8 

54.9 

14.9 


3.0 

3020 

Walnuta, California : > 



j 







Edible portion . . . 

1 


2.5 

18.4 

64.4 

13.0 

14 

1.7 

3300 

As purchased 

^ 1 

^73. 1_ 

0.^ 

_4.9 

17.3 

3.5 


0.5 

885 


‘ 1 per cent salt. 

* Fresh walnuts contain from 20 to 27 per cent water. The ash of 7 samples 
of kernel containeni an average of CaO 6.6, MgO 16.6, NatO 1, KjO 12.7, MnOj 0.3, 
FeiOi + AUO» 3.2. P»Oi 57.8, SO* 1.3, SiO* 0.7, and Cl 0.7 per cent. 
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Food Materials 

Number of 
Analyses 

Refuse 

es 

< 

Protein i 

h 

< 

(v. 

Total Carbohy- 
drates (includ- ! 
ing Fiber) 

II! 

iff 

at 

afi.S 

(Zl 

n 

< 

So 

H r. 

"g 

Vegetable Food — 
Continued 

NUTS — Continued 










Walnuts. California, 









Cal- 



Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Edible portion — 


Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

< Vnt 

Cent 

ories 

Average .... 

2 



2.5 

27.6 

56.3 

11.7 

1.7 

1.0 

3105 

As purchased . . . 

Walnuts, California, soft 
shell : 

Edible portion — 


74.1 

0.6 

7.2 

14.6 

3.0 


0.5 

806 

! 

Average .... 

4 


2.5 

16.6 

63.4 

16.1 


1.4 

3285 

As purchased . . . i 

“Malted nuts," as pur- . 


5S 1 

1 l.O 

1 

6 9 

26.6 

6.H 


0.6 

; 1375 

chased . . . . 1 

I 

MlSCELLA.VEOUa j 

Chocolate. a.s purchased : ! 

1 


i 2.6 , 

23.7 

27.0 

i 

43.9 


2.2 

! 2240 

1 

1 

Average . . . . , 

Cocoa, as purchast^d : 

2 ! 

) 

5.0 

12.0 

48.7 i 

36.3 


2.2 

1 2860 

i 

Average . . . . i 

Cereal coffee iufu.sion (1 
part boiled in 20 ' 

3 

1 

1 

i 

4.6 

21.6 ; 

28.0 j 

37.7 

1 

1 7.2 ^ 

2320 

parts water) ‘ 
Yeast, compressed, .is 

5 ' 

i 

98.2 

1 

0.2 1 

j 

i 

1.4 


0.2 

30 

purchased . . . 

* 


6.5.1 ! 

11.7 ■ 

0.4 ! 

j 

21.0 


1.8 

626 


* The averuge of five analywH of cereal coffee grain i«; Water 6.2, proUMn 13,3, 
fat 3.4. carbobydraUt» 72.6, and aaih 4.5 per cerit. Only a portion of the outrienta 
however, enter into the infusion. The average in the table repreM<!ntN the available 
nutrients in the cereal coffee infusion. Inluaious of genuine coffee and of tea con* 
tain practically no nutrients. 
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Food Materials 


Unclahmipicd F'ood 
Materials 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
Soup», home-made. 
Beef soup, as purchased ; 


Chicken soup, as pur- 
chased .... 


Meat stew, as purchased : 

Average . . . . 

Soups, canned. 

Asparagus, cream of, os 
purchased . . . 

Bouillon, as purchased : 

Average . . , . 

Celery, ereaiii of, as pur- 
cha.sed . . , , 

Chicken gumbo, as pur- 
cha.«H‘d : 

Average . . . . 

Chicken soup, as pur- 
chased ; 

Av'crnge . . . . 

Curtsomiu^, as puroha.sed 

Cream, «)rn of, us pur- 
chased .... 

Julienne, as purchased . 

Mock turtle, as pur- 
chased : 

Average . . . . 

Mulligatawny, as pur- 
chased : 

Average .... 


Number of 
A.nalyses 

Refuse 

Water 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

CcMlt 

2 

92.0 

1 

84.3 

1 

84.3 

2 

88.7 

5 

84.5 

1 

87.4 

3 

96.0 

1 

38.0 

2 

80.2 

2 

03.8 

1 

96.0 

1 

86.8 

1 

. 95 9 

2 

80.8 

2 

80.3 


Per Per Per Per Per Per Cal- 

Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent ories 

I2.» 4.4 0.4 1.1 l.« ISO 

M.3 10.5 1.4 9.4 1.7 295 

54.3 10.5 0.8 2.4 2.0 275 


0.8 6.7 2.0 19S 
4.3 6.5 1.1 370 


0.1 0.2 0.2 50 

2.8 5.0 1.5 250 


0.0 4.7 1.4 


O.f 1.5 1.0 100 


1.9 7.8 1.0 

0.5 0.9 


0.0 2.8 1.3 185 
0.1 5.7 1.2 180 
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Continued 


Food Materials 


Unci ahrified Food 
M ATKtti A L8 — Con/ inucd 


*5 

'■’A 


ANIMAL AND VEUETABLE 

— Continued 


Protein 




Soups, canned — Continued 
Oxtail : 

Edible portion — 

Averant) .... 2 

A« purcha.sed ... 1 

Pea aoup, ay purchased : 

Average .... 4 

Pea, cream of green, as 

pur'diaaed ... 1 

Tomato soup, as pur« 
cbaseii : 

Average .... 2 

Turtle, green, as pur- 
chased .... 1 

Vegetable, as purchased 1 


Per 

C'ent 


1.8 


Per Per 
Cent ! Cent 

88.8 I 4.0 

87.8 3.8 


Per 

Cent 


Per 

Cent 

l.S 

0.5 


80.0 


3.6 


0.7 


87.7 2.0 2,7 


1.8 1.1 

86.6 6.1 1.0 

95.7 2.9 


Per Per 
Cent Cent 

4.3 1.0 

4.2 1.9 


Cal- 

ories 

310 

170 


7.0 1.3 330 


5.7 1.3 ! 270 


0.0 1.0 180 

3.9 1.5 265 

0.5 0.9 05 


Miscellaneous 


Hash, as purchased . . 

** Infants’ and invalids' 
foods," as pur- 
chased : ^ 

Average .... 
Mincemeat, commercial, 
as purchased : 

Average .... 

.Mincemeat, home-made, 
as purchased : 

Average .... 
Salad, ham. as purchased 
Sandwich, egg, as pur- 


1 


33 

3 

3 

1 


chased .... 1 

Sandwich, chicken, as 

purchased ... 1 


80.3 

0.0 

37.7 


6.0 

13.7 

0.7 


3.3 

1.4 


9.4 

70.3 

• 0.3 


2.4 

1.8 

0.0 


365 


1700 


04.4 

69.4 

41.4 

48.5 


4.8 

15.4 

9.6 

12.3 


0.7 

7.6 

12.7 

5.4 


33.1 

5.6 

34.5 

32.1 


3.0 


2.0 710 

1.8 1355 

1.7 11055 


> This includes matted milk, infants’ foods, and similar prr^parations which arg 
sold under various trade names, but are simitar in compofition. 
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Absorption, maximum, 112. 

Acids, 77 ; fatty, 81. 

Age, relation to diet, 215. 

Air, caibtku dioxid in, 7. 

Albuminoids, 52. 

Albumins, 47; examples of, 48. 

Alcohol, as food, 311; in nutri- 
tion, 309; relation to work, 
310. 

Amandin, CO. 

Amides, 61. 

Amylopsin, 104. 

Animal, ash elements in, 18; com- 
bination of ash elements in, 40 ; 
distribution of ash compounds in 
corabinatiuns, 39 ; clemeiitB in, 17 ; 
water in, 31. 

Animal life, relation to plant, 4. 

Arabinose, 74. 

Ash, 33 ; combination ehmieuts in. 
34 ; compounds in animal lK>dieK, 
38 ; distribution of, eonipound.s in 
animal body, 39 ; elements, in 
plants. 35 ; elements, in plant and 
animal, 40; influence of manu- 
facturing and cooking on, 37 ; 
plant, elements in, 16; varia- 
tions in species of plants, 30. 

Assimilation, 84. 

Avenalin, 50. 

Bacteria, 86 ; effect on food, 343 ; 
in digestiv'e tract, 90; in feces, 
114; in foods, 250 ; in intestines, 
250 ; intestinal, 105. 

Bile, the. 102; secretion of, 103; 
salts in. 102. 

Blood, the, 127 ; corpuscles in, 
128. 


Blood flow, relation to work, 220. 

Brain power, relation to phos- 
phorus, 150. 

Breathing, object of, 134. 

Calcium, function, 14; sources, 14. 

Calorimeter, rc‘Mf»iration, 145. 

Chindy, for children, 295. 

Capillaries, function of, 1 10. 

Carbohydrat(‘«, 65; as protein 
sparers, 172 ; (rlassin<'ation, 64 ; 
digc.stibility of, 116; elementary 
coiiipo.sition of, 63 ; functioriH 
of. 156; physiologit'ally eet>r»on»- 
i<*al, 170; soiirco of fats, b^O. 

CarlK>n, eirculation of, 8 ; ex- 

! ainplc'H of, 7 ; in crops, 8 ; di- 
oxirl, elimination of, 138 ; dioxid, 
in air, 7. 

Carbonic acid, in cooking, 312. 

f%‘IluloHe, 75. 

C’hild, di<*t for, 293, 295 ; bicding 
of, 266, 293 ; meals for, 297 ; 
nutrition of, 2(i0. 

Chihlhood, relation to diet, 214. 

C'hlorine, 13. 

CTirculatiun, of blood, 132. 

Collag 'n, 52. 

Compounfls, clussiflcatiop, 24. 

Condiments, influence on digestion, 
124. 

Cooking, effect on foods, 314; 
influence on ash constituents, 37 ; 
influence on digestion, 124; 
influence on nutritive value, 319 ; 
influence on food functions, 258; 
losses from, 315; prevents dis- 
ease, 337 ; vegetables, losses 
from, 318. 
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Corpuscles, blood. 128. 

Corylin, 60. 

Great in, 62. 

Creatinin, 63. 

Crops, carbon in, 8. 

Crude fiber, 75; influence on di> 
Kestibility, 122. 

Dextrans, 74. 

Dextrin, 75. 

Dextrose, 67. 

Diastases, 92. 

Diet, for child, 294; for pregnant 
woman, 265 ; iil-considclrt'd, 
209 ; insuflident, 272 ; minimum. 
189; regulation of, 179, 200; 
regulation of dry matter in, 206 ; 
relation to childhood, 214 ; rela- 
tion to <!xp<*nditure, iJ26 ; rela- 
tion to life conditiorw, 214 ; 
relation to old age, 21.5; r<*- 
lation to sex, 217; relation to 
temperament, 218 ; n^lation 
weight, 216; relation to work, 
218; restriction of, 189; simple, 
241. 

Dietaries, based on experience, 187 ; 
individual demands, 188 ; for 
milk sficretion, 272 ; standard, 
180-181; study of, 181. 

Digestibility, meaning of, 118. 

Digestion, 84; different classes of 
food, 125 ; effect of work on, 123 ; 
factors influencing, 117; in 
intestines, 101 ; influence of 
amount eaten, 123 ; influence 
of condiments, 124; influenc^e 
of cooking on, 124; influence of 
crude fiber, 122 ; influence of 
individual, 125 ; influence of 
masticjition, 122; influence of 
relish for food, 123 ; in stomach, 
05, 98; relation of food com- 
pounds to, 114; relation to 
food, 118. 

Di-sacchaiides, 68. 


Dry matter, regulation of, in diet, 
206. 

Edestin, 50. 

Elements, ash, combinations of, 
34; ash, in animal body, 18; 
ash, in plants, 35; determina- 
tion of those essential, 142 ; 
distribution in comix)und8, 25 ; 
in animuls, 17 ; in plant ash, 16 ; 
in plants, 15 ; number related 
to nutrition, 6. 

Embrj'o, composition of, 261. 

lOnorgj", available, 163; forms of, 
148; from food, 157; illustra- 
tions of, 1.58 ; in food compounds, 
161; manifestations of, 159; 
mcasurcnicnt of, 147; net, 164; 
relations of, in nutrients, 167 ; 
r<H|uirenH‘nt. how detennined, 
193 ; requirement, reduction of, 
193 ; stored by plant, 4 ; stored 
in plants, 160; source of, 173; 
unit of, 161 ; use during preg- 
nancy. 263 ; use during sleep, 
191 ; use when fasting, 191 ; 
values, 106. 

Ente.rokinastj, 105. 

Enzyms, 91; gastric, 96; in pan- 
creatic juice, 103. 

Erepsin, 105. 

Ether extract, 6^1, 82. 

Excelsin, 50. 

Excretion, avenues of, 173. 

Extractives, 61. 

Extracts, commercial, 302; fluid, 
301 ; meat, 301. 

Fats, 77 ; as protein sparers, 172 ; 
digestibility of, 117, 120; from 
carbohydrates, 156 ; functions 
of, 157 ; in grains and seeds. 78 ; 
individual, 80 ; in milk, 81 ; 
nature and kind, 79; physical 
properties, 80. 

Fatty acids, 81. 
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FereB, 113. 

Fermentations, results of, 88. 

Ferments, 86 ; conditions of growth, 
88 ; distribution, 87 ; organized, 
86 ; organized, manner of action, 
89 ; organized, structure, 87 ; 
unorganized, 91 ; unorganized, ac- 
tion of, 91 . 

Fetus, composition of, 261 ; growth 
of, 260 ; nourishment of, 260 ; 
sources of growth, 262. 

Fibrin, 50. 

ribrinogen, 50. 

Fibroin, 53. 

Food, absorption of, 109 ; avail- 
ability for digestion, 173; bal- 
ance, 146, 1 75 ; changes through 
digestion, 85; compounds, func- 
tions of, 142; com pound.s, inter- 
relation of, 170; consumption, 
basis for dietaries, 186; con- 
sumption, influence of condition, 
186 ; demands during preg- 
nancy, 263 ; digest'on of, lu7 ; 
economy in buying, 240 ; encrg>' 
values of, 166 ; expensive ser- 
vice, 244; fate of exceas, IHK; 
how absorlnd, 111; how used, 
148; of mother, ofTect on child, 
274 ; preparation of, 240 ; preser- 
vation of, 343 ; reiati(jn to btwly ! 
type, 194 ; relation to social 
welfare, 243; retjui remen ts, 175; 
selection of, 2(X), 236 ; standards, 
limitations of, 200 ; source of 
building material 173; source 
of energy, 157, 173; use of, 135; 
uses of digestf-d, 174 ; waste of, 
244. 

Foods, artifleial, 210; Imcteria in, 
250 ; breakfast, 304 ; breakfast, 
composition, 305 ; breakfast, cost 
of. 307; breakfast, digestibility 
of, 305; breakfast, false claims 
for, 307 ; breakfast, preparation 
of, 305 ; breakfast, sources, 304 ; 


canning of, 346; earl)ohydnitc, 
203 ; cheap, 229 ; classes of, 201 ; 
classification of, 204; commer- 
cial, 301 ; composition of, 361- 
443 ; containing uric acid 
formers, 252 ; contamination of, 
320; cost of, 226; cost of dis- 
tribution, 2.38 ; ('ostly, 229 ; 
depredations of insects, 347 ; 
dr>', 204 ; dry, care of, 344 ; dry, 
wab'r in, 31 ; ('fleet of c(K)king 
on. 314 ; ('fleet on milk secretion, 
272; fat, 20.3; fat rich. 79; 
infant, 289; infant, composition 
of, 21M) ; infant, facts alM)ut, 292 ; 
infant, .standard for, 293; infant, 
starch in, 292; manufactured, 
205 ; moi.st, care of, 343 ; prep- 
aration of, 312; pre8(*rvative8 
for, .338 ; pr(*s<'rving of, 346 ; 
protein, 202 ; injrifis in vegetables, 
252 ; raw, 257 ; raw, digestibility 
of, 2.3K; raw, nuistication of, 258 ; 
sauitatiou of, 320; storage of, 
345 ; watery, 203. 

Fruit, source of inf(;ction, 337. 

Futd, ( fficicucy with man, 221. 

Galactans, 74. 

Galactose, 68. 

Gastric jui(;e, the, 95. 

Gelatins, 63. 

Gliadin, 52. 

Globulins, 48 ; common in animals, 
50; in plants, 49. 

Gluc'se, 92. 

Gliilenins, 52. 

Glycin, 50. 

Glycogen, 73, 1.39. 

Grape sugar, 67. 

Haemoglobin, 128. 

Health, relation to protein, 197. 

Heart, tluj, 130. 

Heat, (iction upon foods, 314; 
regulation of, 168 ; relations, 167 . 
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Histonoe, 53. 

Hordein, 62. 

Hydrogen, relation to living organ- 
isms, 10; sources, 10. 

Ice, disease germs in, 333; rela- 
tion to health, 332. 

Indol, 106. 

Infant, effect of medicines on, 276; 
feeding, precautions in, 277. 

Infants, artificial feeding of, 278; 
foods for, 289. 

Inosite, 74. 

Insects, depredations on foods, 347. 

Intestinal juices, 106. 

IntestiiH's, hactca-ia in, 250 *, diges- 
tion in. 101. 

Invertasc, 92. 

Iron, compounds of, 14; demand 
for, 14. 

Lactase, 92. 

Lactation, period of, 269. 

Laotcals, function in absorjition, 
109. 

Lactose, 70. 

Lecithins, 82. 

Leucocytes, 129. 

Levulans, 74. 

Levulose, 68. 

Liver, the, 139 ; function of, 139. 

Living, cost of, 237 ; examples of 
simple, 242. 

Lunches, comparison of, 211. 

Lungs, the, 133. 

Maltose, 70. 

Man, efficiency as a machine, 221. 

Mannans, 74. 

Mastication, 02. 

Matter, clasw's of. 20 ; combustible, 
non-combustible, 21 ; organic, 
inorganic, 22. 

Maysin, 60. 

Meals, cheap, 231 ; elaborate, 241 ; 
costly, 231. 


Measurements, physiological, 144; 
physiological, how made, 145. 

Meat, baking, losses from, 316 ; 
boiling, losses from, 316; eating 
of, 256 ; extract, 301 ; extracts, 
commercial, 302 ; frying, losses 
from, 316; roasting, losses from, 
316; toxins, 338; tubercular, 
335 ; unhealthy, 334 ; juices, 301. 

Meats, cuts of, 348; losses from 
cooking, 315. 

Medicines, effects on child, 276. 

Milk, abnormal, 273; adulteration 
of, 323 ; cow’s, care of, 328 ; 
cow’s, compared with human, 
278; cow’s, curdling of, 282; 
cow’s, effect of food on, 275; 
cow’s, disease germs in, 326 ; 
cow’s, germ life in, 325 ; cow’s, 
how modified, 322 ; cow’s, hu- 
manizing, 283 ; cow’s, infection 
of, 327 ; cow’s, modifying of, 
284 ; cow’s, pasteurization of, 
329; cow’s, physical condition, 
282 ; cow’s, sanitation of, 321 ; 
goat’s, as infant food, 287 ; 
human, 266 ; human, analyses of, 
267 ; human, compared with 
cow’s, 278 ; human, compounds 
in, 280 ; human, curdling of, 282 ; 
human, effect of individuality, 
270; human, physical condition, 
282 ; mother’s, 260 ; mother’s, 
conditions affecting, 269 ; normal, 
322 ; products of, toxic, 338; secre- 
tion, demands on food, 270 ; secre- 
tion, effect of food, 272 ; secretion, 
insufficient diet, 272; secretion, 
necessary dietary, 272 ; solids, re- 
moval of, 325 ; standards, 324. 

Milk fats, 81. 

Milling, influences on ash constit^ 
uents, 37. 

Mineral compounds, elimination 
of, 138; foods supplying, 151; 
functions of, 149. 
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Mono-flaorharides, 67. 

Mouth, the, 92. 

Myosin, 50. 

Nitrogen, 10; compounds, relation 
to life, 41 ; protein determina- 
tion of, 42; importance of, 11; 
loss and gain, 11-12; sources, 11. 

Nitrogen free extract, 64. 

Non-proteins, 61. 

Nutrients, changes during absorp- 
tion, HI; cost of, 228 ; energy 
relations of, 167 ; entrance into 
blood, 133 ; functions of, 147 ; 
individual, changes through di- 
gestion, 85 ; intercha.igeablc, 
176 ; study of functions of, 
143. 

Nutrition, alcohol in, 309 ; laws of, 
173 ; of man, elements involved, 
6; minimum, 192. 

Obesity, 222. 

Oils, 77. 

Ova albumin, 48. 

Oxygen, function of, 130; relation 
to human activities, 9; relation 
to plant life, 9; sources of, 8; 
use during pregnancy, 264; use 
in work, 219. 

Oysters, as source of disease, 336. 

Pancreatic juice, the, 103. 

Paraglobulin, 50. 

Pectin, 74. 

Pentosans, 74. 

Pentoses. 68. 

Pepsin, 97. 

Peptones, 58. 

Phaseolin, 50. 

Phosphorus, in foods and flesh, 13 ; 
relation to brain power, 150 ; 
sources, 13. 

Physiological requiranents, 176. 

Plant, elements in, 15 ; relation of 

2o 


I animal life to, 4; the, stores 
substance, 3; life, relation to 
oxygen, 9. 

Plasma, the, 129. 

Poly-saccharides, 71. 

Potassium, in flesh, 14; sources, 14. 

Pregnancy, diet during, 265; en- 
ergy use during, 263; food de- 
mands during, 263. 

Preservatives, effect on health, 338 ; 
use of, 339, 341-342. 

Production, 175. 

Protamines, 53. 

Protein, circulatory, 195; demands 
on, 196 ; Axed, 195 ; functions of, 
151 ; harmfulness from flesh, 249 ; 
kind necessary, 248; necessary 
supply, 195; relation to health, 
197 ; sparers of, 172 ; standards. 
196. 

Proteins, alcohol soluble, 52 ; classi- 
fleation of, 43; coagulation of, 
313; composition of, 46; con- 
stitution of, 59 ; digestibility of. 
115 ; familiar examples, 47 ; how 
used, 154; oxidation of, 136; 
proi>erti«?s of, 68; relative effi- 
ciency of, 152; simple, 47; 
true, 46 ; unlike, 43. 

Proteoses, 58. 

Psychic condition, effect on child, 
277. 

Ptyolin, 94. 

Rennin, 97. 

Respiration calorimeter, 145. 

Respiration, relation to work, 220. 

Respiratory quotient, 146. 

Rigor mortis, 50. 

Saccharose, 69. 

Saliva, the, 93; action of, 94; 
functions of, 93 ; prigiii of, 94. 

Secretins, 100. 

SecrctionB, influence of food on, 119. 

Seeds, fat in, 79. 
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Sex, relation to diet, 217. 

Skatol, 106. 

Social welfare, relation to food, 
243. 

Sodium, relation to digestion, 14; 
source, 14. 

Soil moisture, effect of, 30. 

Spongin, 53. 

Starch, in different foods, 71. 
Starches, the, 71 ; digestibility of, 
116. 

Steapsin, 97, 104. 

Stimuli, chemical, 100; gastric, 99; 

psychic, 100. 

Stomach, the, 96. 

Sugar, cane, 69. 

Sugars, 65; classification of, 66; 

digestibility of, 116 ; simple, 67. 
Sulfur, relation animal tissue, 13; 
sources, 12. 

Temperament, reflation to diet, 218. 
Temperature, the critical, 109. 
Tissue, built from food, 136. 

Toxins, danger from, 254. 
Trichinosis, 385. 

Trypsin, 104. 

Tuberculosis, 335. 

Tuberin, 60, 

Urea, elimination of, 137. 

Uric acid, formers of, 252. 


Vegetables, losses in cooking, 318; 
source of infection, 337 ; un- 
healthy, 334. 

Vegetarianism, 246 ; anatomical 
arguments, 247. 

Vegetarians, physical quality of, 
265. 

I Vicilin, 50. 

1 Vignin, 50. 

Vitellin, 61. 

Wastes, elimination of, 137. 

Water, 26; determination of, 26; 
elimination of, 138 ; functions of, 
148 ; hygroscopic, 27 ; impurities 
in, 330 ; in animal, 31 ; in dry 
foods, 31 ; in living plants, 28 ; 
in immature plants, 29; physi- 
ological, 27 ; proportion in plants, 
29 ; pure, 330 ; sanitary, 331 ; 
source of disease, 329. 

Weight, relation to diet, 216. 

Woman, period of lactation, 269. 

Work, external, 218; internal, 218; 
oxygen requirement, 219; rela- 
tion to diet, 218; relation to 
alcohol, 310; relation to blood 
flow, 220 ; relation to respiration, 
220 . 

Zein, 52. 

Zylose, 74. 
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boxed. $5.00 per set; carriage extra. Each rolume also 
sold separately. 

In this set are included three of Professor Bailey's most popular books 
as well as a hitherto unpublished one, ir~ ** I'he Country-Life Movement.’* 
The long and persistent demand for a uniform edition of these little clas- 
sics is answered with the publication of this attractive series. 


THE COUNTRY-LIFE MOVEMENT 

Clothf I2m0f 220 pages, $1.2^^ by mail, $r.j4 
This hitherto unpublished volume deals with the present movement Air 
the redirection of rural civilization, discussing the real country-life pr<»l>- 
lem as distinguished from tue city problem, known as the back-to-thc- 
land movement. 

THE OUTLCX)K TO NATURE {New and Re^vUtd Edimn) 

Cloth, J2tno, IQS pages, $1.2$ by mail, $T.J4 
In this alive and bracing book, full of suggestion and encouragement, 
Professor Bailey argues the im|)ortance of contact with nature, a sjmpa- 
thetic attitude toward which means greater efficiency, hopefulness, and 
repose.” 

THE STATE AND THE FARMER {New Edithn) 

Cloth, J2mo, $1.2$ by mail, tr,d 4 
It is the relation of the farmer to the government that Professor Bailey 
here discusses in its varying aspects. He deals spcciftcally with the 
change in agricultural methods, in the shifting of the geographical centers of 
farming in the United States, and in the growth of agricultural institutions. 

THE NATURE STUDY IDEA {New Edithn) 

Cloth, i2mo, $r.2S by mail, $1.34 
“ It would be well,” the critic of The Tribune Farmer once wrote, ” if 
'The Nature Study Idea’ were in the hands of every persim who favors 
nature study in the public schools, of every one who is opposed to it, and, 
inost important, of every one who teaches it or thinks he does.” It has 
been Ptofessbr Bailey’s purpose to interpret the new school movement to 

E ut the young into relation and sympathy with nature, — a purpose which 
e has admirably accomplished. 
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FOR THE STUDENT OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


By harry SNYDER, B.S. 

jProfossor of A^icultural Chemistry ^ University of Minnesota, and Chemisi 
of the Minnesota Agricultural Mxperiment Nation 


The Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life 

Illustrated^ clothj \2mo, 406 pages f $1.40,' by mail, $i.$o 

“The language is, as it should be, plain and simple, free from all 
needless technicality, and the story thus told is of absorbing inter- 
est to every one, man or woman, boy or girl, who takes an mtelli> 
gent interest in farm life.*’ — 7'he New England Farmer, 

“Although the book is highly technical, it is put in popular form 
and made comprehensible from the standpoint of the farmer; it 
deals largely with those questions which arise in his experiences, 
and will prove an invaluable aid in countless directions.” 

— The Farmer'* s Voice* 

• 

Dairy Chemistry . 

Illustrated, iqo pages, $1.00 by mail, $r.io 

“The book is a valuable one which any dairy farmer, or, indeed, 
any one handling stock, may read with profit.” 

— Rural New Yorker* 


Human Foods 

Illustrated, doth, i2fno, 362 pages, $l.2g 

A discussion of the composition and physical' properties of foods, 
the main factors which affect their nutritive value, etc. 


Soils and Fertilizers {New Edition) 

lUusiraled, doth, i2mo, 36$ pages, $1,2$ 

A book which presents in a concise form the principles of soil fer- 
tility and discusses all of the topics relating to soils as outlined by 
the Committee on Methods of Teaching Agriculture. 
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